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Ag’ricTilture. 

THE CONTROL OF IRISH BLIGHT IN POTATOES. 

Quite recently, in the course of mi interview' Avitli the Director of 
AfA'rieiilturc' (Air. A. IT. Benson) (says the. ‘‘ Ag'i'ieiiltiiral Gazette^' of 
Tasmania), Air. E. 0.’ Pratt, an En^^lisli potato-ginwana stated: — ‘‘I am 
of opinion that the Irish !)light in Tasmania can he greatly redirred, if 
not d{*stt‘oyed. To (-onunern'e with, thi^ profitable lifetime of any variety 
of potato is fi*om hftecm tc) tw'eidy years; and wdieii any ojie variety is 
growm beyond that munber of y<‘ars, it loses its constitution, and, (amse- 
(juently, is more iial)]o to disease than a new variety of stronger growdh. 
Aly firai belief is that the pi*esent vari<di‘es gi’own in Tasmania, eoin- 
mereially, should he disiairded. and new and disease-resisting varieties 
should be im])or1«Hl from England or Scotland, the hitter being the 
rearing-bed of the potato world. I am sure this new seed would rirodiiee 
heavy crops free from blight.” 

On tile (jiusstion of spraying. Mi*. Pratt wars vtny emphatic. He 
said : — 

W'oiiid also recommend that sjiraying Ix^ carried out; the, more 
tinn.'S the h(‘lier, as mich spraying w'ill imnnase tht‘ yield of the cro]) con- 
siderahly, and, at the sanu* time, previmt diseasio 

'“’Potatoes should not he gi'own on th(‘ sam(‘ gi'ound oftein'r than one 
year in tlin‘e. Artificial manun^s have proviai tln^ best for the tpber, 

provided they eontain a fair pinvemtage of ammonia Idongiiing 

in grc^eri I'.rops, such as piais. oats, and mustard, w’ill get land in good 
lu^art and su|){)ly humus as well as furnish, a ;'onsid<‘rable rmiount of 
organic nitrogmn 

‘'Potatoes should always Ixi lifted when mairu'i', ami mb allow(‘d to 
remain in the land to luudiour discaise. . . . All precautions should 

be taken to prevent disease, but the tw'o most important items are:-- 

1. To get entirely new stocks from England or Meotland. 

2. Continuous spraying, which will prevent any diseas(‘ making 

iieadwoiy, and, at the same time, put money into the pocket 
of tlit,^ gi'ower, as every spraying inci'eases the yield.” 

Air. .Pi’att gained his (experience in South Lincolnshire, England, the 
largest potato-grov/ing district in Great Britain, where on their own 
farms they grow upwards of 300 ac^res of potatoes yearly. At one period, 
tiny had ”l)light” Inidly ; to-day, tiny are ekar of it, aJfiiough Air. Pratt 

said:" ‘M am sure it w'ould soon h,reak oni, again if omitted changing 

oiir setal from Scotland, or spraying at least three times. , . . hi 

Lngiand, wc‘ often have to a, crept £2 'pm* ton f.o.h, on fiu^ railway for our 
.potatoes, and can ma.ke a profit at that priee, liecaxuse we get such good 
(*rops, to coiil'hriious spmyiiig, which kamps the plants growing imtil 
tlie vmy last, arid in odd (mses we have had to mow off the tops to ripen 
the crop.” , • ) ,, ‘A' 

The Director of Agriculture pointed out that, under the existing 
regulation of the Common wealth, potatoes are prohibited from Great 
Britain and all countries in which Irish blight is knowii to exist. The 
relaxation of such prohihition is a Federal matter. 
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SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT WITH DISEASED 

SEED POTATOES. 

Ml*. E. IL Stanton, of Tariiba,s S|>,r'iuj»‘s, m^ai* Siaot1u)l.•i;)^^ !ia,s ia,teiy 
Ik * 011 iiiaking’ tlic experiment of growing poia/iooH tvivin s(*,ch:,[ iimily aiiAMeteil 
wit’ll seal'i. The seed potatoes were so badly (liseas(*d be ]ia.(l itilieidiMi 
fiaaiing tlieiii to bis pigs. But the idea, si.rnek 'him 1o try tlie.m in the 
sann? gTonnd Kiheri? they had ])revionsly grown. Writing to an oi1i(*ial 
of the I)« 3 partuic*ni of Agriculture and Stiudc on tin*, re.sitlis of the. ex|)eri™ 
iniviit, M'r. Stanton says: ‘“The resulting e.rop caune out ]>(,n*te(*i.ly idc‘{i'ii 
on a, plot of about thr(aK({iiai*ters oF an amia and nn'thod I mlopte('l 
.may possibly be of some use to potato-growtu’s. siH.^d. must whole. 

.Prepare a. solution of 8 lb. of bluestone dissolved in hot watm*, and tinm 
atld 40 gallons of elea.u water. Make up the solution in a tank ov other 
vessel Ja/rge enough to hold the above (piantity of water. Into this plunge 
the potatoes, and allow them to remain in the solution for two hours. 
Then take them out, and while wet s]>rinkle tiiem with a, good ('.oati ng of 
suipliiir. The same Avater may be used scweral times. I intend to put all 
my seed potatoes through this treatment this year.” 

Mr. Stanton, in giving us permission to pulilish this, has done what 
Ave should like to see all faianers do, and that is, make experimm.dis for 
theinselAms, Avitliout Availing for the Dex^artnient to do it for them, Theu’e, 
are many farmers and fruit-growers A\dio do so experiment, and we shall 
be only too pleased to publish the results, whether sm-eessful or unsue- 
eessful. Much may be learnt from a failure as well a.s fi*om a sueeess. 
"We trust that other fanners Avill try Mr. Stanton 's method, when planting 
next season ^s crop, and forward to us information as to the ri^sults. 


KEEPING ONIONS. 

Onion-groAvers usually find that if, owing to a slow mfirlcel,, ofjions 
have to he held over for any length of time, the r.hief ililllmilty i>s iiuur 
iiability to sprout. This must, if possihbx be avoided, lieeause, wlanKAX.*]* 
growth is set up in any bulb or seed, that seed deteriorates in proportion 
to the extent of groAvth, Any one who has tried to eat an old seed pot.aJio, 
which has been inadvertently gathered up with a new c.rop, will. l)e awai’c 
of this fact. Onions, when pulled, should not h(* stored away a,t (mce, Init 
should be left on the ground for a few hoiu's to dry. Tlieii they should be 
put aAAmy dry, in the coolest shed or barn . avaihible. They riiquire 
constant looking oAmr to sort out any bad ones, for, jis in the ease of fruit, 
such as oranges, apples, pears, &c., a single rotting onion will, infeed all 
those in its immediate neighbourhood. It used to be the custom, and 
probably is to this day the custom in the good, old-fashioned farm-houses 
in the old country, to hang the onions in strings to the kitchen rafters in 
company with hams, flitches of bacon, &c. This hanging in strings is a 
good plan where it is only a question of keeping a few for ’home con- 
sumption, but, in the case of many tons, the labour entailed would not bo 
recompensed by the profit. 

In an article on this subject in a French journal, mention is made 
of an observation of great importance which deserves the attention of 
farmers and market gardeners. After some experiments made on ten 
plots manured with chemical fertilisers, the resulting crops of onions were 
put away in hags and carefully numbered with a vieAv to planting them 
out in the following spring to obtain seed fro,m them. When the time 
for planting had arrived, it was found/to the astonish-inent of all. cuii- 
: cerned, that, under identical conditions of temperature and lig’bt, c*ertairi 
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lots bad sprouted, and were exliausted by young, premature shoots, whilst 
the other lots still remained hard and solid wdtlioiit a trace of a shoot. 
The eoriections liaYiiig been carefully ticketed, it wms easy to pi^we that 
the produce from plots deprived of sulphate of potash were exhausted 
by a too iiiirried vegetation, wdiilst that Avhieli had received the potash 
manure was perfectly preserved. Such experiments ai'o iveii worth 
repeating, and it wonld be to the advantage of the agricultural world if 
those few advanced farmers wdio make such trials of fertilisers would 
publish the results of their experience. 

In August or September onions in the Southern part of the State 
should be ready for market, therefore any advice as to the keeping of the 
crop, if found necessary, should be acceptable to growers. One liiuidred- 
weight of sulpliate of potash per acre will have the effect above described. 


POTATO-GEOWIPIG. 

The “North British Agriculturist published lately the following 
results of some experiments in potato-growing carried out at the Uni- 
versity Farm, Cambridge, England; the experiments were undertaken to 
show the advantage of a change of seed: — 


Variety. 

Jlistory of Seed. 

Total Crr,,.. 1 Increase flue 

1 to Ch}ini?e. 

! 



Tons owt. Tons cwt. 

Up-to-clato 

Five years in Cambridge 

4- 17 

Up-to-date 

Fresh rrom Cromarty 

14 13 ' 9 16 

Britisli ('iueen 

Three years in Cambridge 

5 3 

British Q.uecn 

Fresh from, the Lothians 

15 13 1 10 10 

Noi'thevn Stai’ 

Three years in East Anglia 

4 15 j 

Nortliern Star 

Fresh from the Lolhians i 

17 13 12 18 

Bactor 

Tlireo years in C^ambridgo 

10 10 

Factor 

Fresh from the Lothians 

15 8 1 4 18 

Factor 

Crown in Cromarty, 11)01, from Gtm- 
Inidge Seed, 

11 32 j 

Factor 

I 

Grown in Norfolk, 1904, from Ca,m- 
hridge >Seed 

9 1? 2 0 


PEANUTS IN HAWAII. 

The peanut industry in Hawaii appears, from a bulletin just 
published l)y the Hawaiian Agricultural Experiment Station, to thrive 
exceptionally well in that territory. Reeognising the possible value of 
the improved peanut to Hawaiian agriculture, the station, in 1908, 
imported from a leading grower in Virginia 150 lb. of choice seed of the 
following varieties : — Spanish, Bunch Jumbo, Running JumbOy and Vir- 
ginia Creeping. The seed was widely distributed over the islands, and a 
niiml;)er of favourable reports were received, shownng that the peanut 
would thrive over a wide territory. The best results appear invariably 
to have been obtained on light soils with moderate moisture. Heavy soils 
and wet locations proved, in most cases, unsiiited. 

Planted in the Manoa Valley in a well-prepared virgin soil of a 
medium gravelly loam, which was covered with a heavy growth of guawa 
the previous year, the crop grew luxuriantly and proved of^ easiest 
possible culture. By using select shelled seed, strong germination and 
a full stand were obtained. The crop was planted in July. Two seeds 
were planted in a hill, 1 ft. apart, in rows 4 ft. apart. This permitted of 
horse cultivation up to the flowering stage, after which the crop received 
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no fiifther attention initil kanvestncl. Tho s^'ononil crop iiuiIhihhI in about 
150 da^ys, the Spanish Aoirioty matuivd sofuowliat oa,rli(M\ Imt all, va,riel.;ir*s 
wer<‘ drig at the saaiio tiiiu\ Harvesting was t'atnlitatecl by loosi^niiig the 
plaiit^ with a broad-tined spa,di,ng fork thrust under tliC! liilb wliir.li 
pei’inittod piilliBg out the plant with practienxlly all tlie nuts fidinn'ing, 
Oabnilated to acre yields, the following .results were olitained Spanish : 
1,965 11). nuts, 2,550 11). rnred tops. Biineh rliunlx) : 1,450 ]]). nuts, 2,025 lb. 
cii!*(h 1 tops. Running Jund,)o: 1,080 l.b. nuts, 0,070 lb. cured tops. Vir- 
ginia Creeping: 1,70() Ib. nuts, 0,150 lb. (oired tops, fn this expcu-inH.ait 
the t\s ’0 Jumbo varieties g<ivo, the snudlest yields of nuts, du(‘ to the l^-ict 
that the line large x>ods consist(‘d of a birge ]>er(n‘nta.ge o:i‘ ^^pops^^ (empty 
pods), Exeelient as xvert^ these yi(4ds, there (um l)e no (pa'stion tlnit. 
a (M>n,sideral)ly inereased yield would hav(‘ rosnlt(Hj. from eloser ph.niting 
— for the Spanish variety, say 215 ft. and the othm* vaimdles 015 ft. 
apasd. The crop sold readily at 6 cents per lb. i^xcept the Spanish 
variety, which was sold in part at 5 (nmts ]x*r lb,, and tlie balance was 
retained for home usi^ in prefe3‘eue(‘. to any of the othm* varieti(‘S. The 
casli. value of the nuts calculated to acre yields alone was as follows:— 
Spanish, 98.00 dollars; Bunch Jnmbo, 87.00 dollars; Iinnnii.ig Jiiuibo, 
100.80 dollars; Virginia Creeping, 105.60 dollars. The cost of produc- 
tion up to the time of harvest did not exceed 20.00 dollars per acre, but 
the cost of stripping the nuts from the vines and soiding them afterwards 
amounted to almost 2 cents per lb., or an average of approximalely 35.00 
dollars per acre. This makes a total cost of about 55.0 dollars per acre' 
to place the crop in bags ready for market. Doubtless this expeiist^ B'oiibl 
be niatciially lessenecl with a more extended expeihmce, es|)(*cially if 
women and children could be employed for the lighter but iiioin^ tedious 
work of picking and sorting the nuts. In the a])ove (‘stimates no (oxHlit 
has been allowed for the cnr(‘d tops. These ga.ve an avxo'agv yi(4d of 
approxiimitely 115 tons of cured fodder per acre. At a, hnv <‘siima4irm 
these should be worth 12.50 dollars p(‘r ton, or an ad(bid vahM 3 of 18.75 
dollars per acre, about the cost of producing tii<‘ wbob^ (*ru]) ii|) In ila* 
haiumst stage. Nmnerous reports of tlie profitaJ)l(3 (3ulturt3 erf the iHiaiuii 
for home us(‘ have come to the station. The Kamehanieha, gii^lrd S(d!ool 
recently reported harvesting 93 lb. of sound nuts from a, })iece of groiiml 
26 X 50 ft. square. This is equivalent to over 3,000 lb. of nuts |)er acnc 
Whilst the work of stripping the nuts was found the most diilhuilt j)a,rt of 
their eiiltiire, here as elsewhere, it was in this case ovejcomc* hy stiuhnit 
labour, a suggestion for the utilisation of onr large population*of school 
youth during vacation periods. To those acciuainled with wholes<ma‘ and 
profitable employment created by the lighter work about tlu 3 orchards, 
vineyards, and hop-fields in California and elsewhere, this suggestion will 
not seem impracticable. 

"Where the price of nitrogenous feeding stuffs is high, tlie foddt^r 
value of the plant, iiieiuding the nuts, nmy prove more valuable tluui for 
any other purpose. "With live hogs at 5d. per lb., there 'would appear to 
be more profit m feeding the crop to pigs than in disposing of the crop 
otherwise. The Alabama Experiment Station found 'that "’pigs run on 
peanut pasture produced 1 lb. of pork on The following amounts ''of 
gram:— Fiwiuts, 1.77 Ib.; cowpeas, 3.07 lb.; sweet potatoes, 3.13 lb,'* 
sorglium, 3,70 lb. The Arkansas Station reports that one-fourth of aii 
mere planted to peanuts produced 313 ib.mf pork as compared witfi 109 
It), trom a plot of the same size planted to corn. ' "Manv otfier iv.sidt:s 
coiikl be quoted to show the superior feeding value, pound' for pound and 
uere tor acre, of peanuts over any other feed that can be grown where 
peanuts thrive. Analyses have shown peanut hay to ha.vc a higlun* fecal- 
, ing^ value than wheat hay, and approaching' that of lucerne'. 
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SPECIFICATION OF LABOUR AND MATERIAL FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF AN UNDERGROUND RESERVOIR FOR THE STORAGE OF WATER 

IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ACCOMPANYING DIAGRAMS. 

Bv ARTHUR MORRY. 

The siy.e of the tank when eonipleted will be 12 ft. interna] diameter 
aiid 15 ft. deep from th«‘ ground line to the iioor level, or 14 ft. deep 
from tlie Hour to the water level, and its eajiadty will ])e 10,000 gallons. 

Exeavate the ground to the dia, meter and the depth shown, and eart 
away ^dl surplus earth, sides of excavation to be kept plumb and truly 
circmlar, so as to allow walls to he not less than 6 in. thick. 

Exeavate for and lay the drain to tlie tank as sllo^vll. 

(■oiKO'ete to he composed of 1 part Portland cement to 6 parts 
clean fresh water, gravel, and sand, wxdl mixed together, turned over — 
twice dry and twice wet — and well rammed in position, so as to make it 
thoroughly solid and watertight when set. 

The mode of procedure should be as follows: — 

Provide a gauge4)ox made of i*ough pine boards 3 ft. 0 in. x 3 ft. 0 in. 
X 1 ft. 0 in, deep, sides only, without top or bottom. On a prepared floor 
of {flanking or other hard material, place the box and fill it three times 
with gravel and saiid ; tlun add one cask of cement, and turn it over twice 
and mix thoroughly; them add water with a watering-can sufficient to 
make it, soft, and again turn over twice and mix thoroughly, when it is 
ready to be phuaal in the nuaiids. No s1oik‘S should bc^ larger than 11^ 
in. in diameter for walls of b in. t]ii{buic\ss, and it is bettei* if they 
do not exc-iHxl 1 in. fihte sand should l)e of a (sairse grain and free from 
loam, and suffieient in (piantity to fill in all the interstices between the 
stones, with a little to spare. This ensures good and strong work. 

If preferred to mix smaller quantities at one time, one hag of 
cement, which is one-third of a^cask, may be mixed wdtli one gauge-box 
of gravel. 

Ih'ovide a mould or template for building up the walls, composed of 
two rings made of 1-in. pine cut into st‘gmeiits of circles and ])oIted 
together so as to form a complete circle of 12 ft. in diameter; fasten these 
togetii(‘r at intervals witli battens so as to form a skeleton frame 3 ft. 
high; Hum slund Ihe back of same with 4-in. by 1-iu. pine, thus 
making a, mould 3 ft. high, which will form, tlu^ inrun* of the wall. 
This may made in sections convenient for handling, and must be raised 
and siuoired in position by props, as soon as the conc.rete iilling behind 
same lias set. 

The floor should he 6 in, thick, laid at one o|)eration and 
thoroughly 'well rammed. Walls should also be 6 in. thick, fi,lled i,ii 
behind the mould, and thoroughly wufll rammed, any inequalities i.ii the 
excavation behind the mould to be filled in wdth concrete. . This;will cause,, 
the l)ack of the wall to be somewhat irregular, but is rather an advantage 
than otherwise, , ■ 
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Tlie taiili may be eoverecl in Yarious ways, but the best method is to 
provide 4-m. by 3-iii. steel joists and place same on top of wall at 
ground level, then place 2-in. x 3-in. steel joists cut in short lengths to 
rest on the flanges of the others, interlace between joists with MitelielFs 
wove wire K pig-fencing, 6-in. mesh, and 27 in. wide, leaving a man- 
hole in the centre 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in.; place under this a 
platform of rough boards, supported with stays from the bottom, and fill 
in on tox> of same with concrete as before, 5 in. thick, well rammed; so 
as to form a smooth and fair face on top, one half of this |)lat£orm or 
centreing may be first used, then removed to the other half if preferred. 

Render the whole of the floor and rvalls up to the water line with 
cement coinpo. half an inch thick, in the proportions of 1 part cement 
to 2% x^arts clean fine vSaxid, and run fillet round the bottom at inter- 
section of walls and floor ; finish oif face of walls with the wood float. 

Remove all centreing from the inside, clean out all rubliisli, and.' 
afterwai’ds give the walls and floor two coats of the following solution, 
which will make' it impervious to moisture: — Dissolve 12 lb. of alum in 
30 gallons of water ; then add 2 lb. of soft-soap, mix well and lay on with 
a brush, allowing time for the first coat to dry before laying on the second. 

The quantities of materials requii*ed are given below : — 

7 6 yards cube excavating. 

16 yards cube of concrete, requiring 18 yards gravel and 18 casks 
or 54 bags of cement, at 15s. per cask, Brisbane. 

72 yards sup. cement rendexdng to walls and flooi', I'equiring 3 
casks or 6 bags of cement and 2 yai’ds cube of sand. 

2 13-ft, 4-in. X 3-in. steel joists, weighing 9.5 lb. per foot. 

2 11-ft. 4-in. X 3-in. steel joists. 

48 ft. 3-in. X 3-iii. steel joists, cut in short lengths in twenty 
pieces, 8.5 lb. per foot. 

50 ft. lineal of MitehelFs wire wove fence. 

12 lb. alum, 2 lb. soft-soap, with brush. 

1 hardwood man-hole cover. 

1 length of 6-in. earthenware pipe built in wall 

A sufficient quantity of pine timber to make the moulds and 
centreing. 
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THE DAIRY HERD, QUEEPSLAfiD AGRICOLTURAL COLLEGE, 

GATTOW. 

Eecohd oe Coavs Foi? Month of APRIL, 1911. 

AYRSHIRES. 


Cow. 

Date ot i 
Ciilvlng. j 

Milk. 

1 

Test. j 

Butter. 

At per lb. 

'Value. 



Lb. 

1 

Lb. 


£ .s. (/. 

Ladv Atargarefc ... 

4-2-1911 

8(17 

4*4 

42*82 

lOd. 1 

115 H 

Linda 

12-2-1911 

970 

3*9 

42*21. 


1 15 2 

Pavidiiui ... 

7-10-1910 

588 

5-7 

88'37 

5? 

1 12 0 

Lerida 

15-2-1911 

877 

3-8 

37*13 

J, 

1 10 11 

Lark 

22-12-1910 

813 

3*8 

35*69 


1 9 9 

Conceit 

17-11-1910 

421 

6-9 

35*07 


1 9 2 

College Lass 

j 23-8-1910 

599 

4-5 

! 

30*29 


! 5 3 

Queen Rate 

1 12-12-1910 

044 

3-6 

25*70 


.1 1 0 

Eiglit cows ... 

j 

5,812 

: 3B'6 

2.87 -34 

JJ 

U 10 5 

Ateinigo 

i 

727 

; 4*0 

35*92 

}» 

1 0 11 

Lady Margaret, Davidina, and Queen Kate, 

JERSEYS. 

Iinptu ted— First cal f. 


Cocoa 

j 1-5-1911 

1 7 50 

4*0 

33*52 

10(1. 

1 7 11 

Careless ... 

j 16-12-1910 

! 53-1 

! 

4*8 

28*88 

7} 

1 4 1 

Bee 

j 14-1-1911 

326 

5*0 

28*39 

)J 

1 3 8 

Bluebell 

! 20-1-1911 

1 

472 

1 5*0 

26*64 

n 

1 2 2 

Carrie 

i 24-2-1911 

629 

3*0 

25*10 


1. 1 0 

Five Cows ... 


1 2,711 

22*4 

142*59 

73 

5 18 10 

Average 

1 

512 1 l-S 

SHORTHORNS. 

28-52 

73 

1 3 '9 

No. (i 

2-34911 

584 

0*4 

43*91 

lOd. 

1 10 7 

Nellie II. 

30-11-1910 

788 

3*0 

' 31*52 

33 

I 0 3 

Dot 

26-12-1910 

1 4-22 

5*5 

S7-27 

3) 

j, 2 9 

Three cows ... 


: 1,794 

15*5 

: 102*70 

33 

4 5 7 

Average 

i 

i 

598 

LINGO 

5-2 

LN RED. 

' 34*23 


1 8 0 

Rod Rose... 

1-.3-1911 

i 835 

1 4*2 

j 41*80 

1 lOcl. 

J 11. 10 


Pedigree — By Burfcen Hput (ShorfchonO—Grace (Shorthorn), 
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GRADES. 


Cow. 

i BrcGil. 

Bate of 
Oalviny:. 

ItUk (!!).) 

Test. 

Butter 

(lb.) 

At per • 
lb. ’ 

A 

a his. 

Hetfcie 

... 1 Ayrshire- Sliortboro 

15-5-10 

401 

7-2 

34 

lOcl. 

c 

i 

,v. d. 

H 4 

Coinefc 

... j Gracle-irolstein ... 

i 

15-1-11 

59 t 

4-2 

27 '93 

- 

1 

3 3 

Two Cows 

1 


995 

11'4 

01-93 


2 

11 7 

Avei’age 

i 

... 1 


49S 

5-S ^ 

30-97 

i » 

L ’ 

1 

5 10 


AVERAGES FOR MONTH OF MAY. 


No. 

Breed. 

Uillc (lb.) 

Test. 

Butter (lb.) 

At per !h. j Value. 

8 

Ayrsldre 

5,812 

30-f> 

2S7-34 

1 

! £ ,v. J. 

lOd. 1 11 19 5 

5 

Jersey ... 

2,711 

22-4 

142-59 

,, 1 5 18 10 

3 

Shorthorn 

1,794 

15 '5 

102-70 

,, 1 4 5 7 

1 

Lincoln Keel ... 

835 

4-2 

41-80 

1 1 14 10 

2 

Grades 

995 

11-4 

61-93 

2 11 7 

19 


12,147 

90-1 

636*36 

i M ! 20 10 3 

! 1 


: Ayerage ... 

1 

639 

4-7 1 

1 

83'5 

* „ 1 1 7 11 

1 


Average cow 

’ value £1 7« 

lid. for mouth of May, 

1911. 


A (Inil.y riitioii, cunHisting of 30 lb. chaff (niixttl lucf'Vnc an<l nuto.u), 3 lb. bran, 3 lb. pollard, 
41b, boilnci biu h^y, and .Vb. oil cake, was fed to the folbovitsg* coWiri i—Davidina, Lerida, Lady 
ALirg.U’t^r, Queen ivate, (Jollcgo. Las^, Liiida, Nellie- IT., Red Ruse, and Lark, 'fhe reuiaining 
cows receivad 24 lb. of ensilage' daily, and grazed (tn the natural pastures. 


CUeiNG BACON MILD. 

We lately ga^e a eoiTespoiident a recipe for making mild-cured 
bacon, wliicli tallies almost exactly with the following method adopted by 
the chairman at a recent agricultural meeting at Qiiorii (South 
Australia). Mr. Thompson, the chairman, then read a paper setting forth 
a method of preparing mild-cured ]>acon of golden colour. In this method 
our correspondent Tvill note that the salt has to be l)riished oft, in 

oiu* re(h|)ethe sa'lt should all have disappeared before applying water. 

Ml*. Thompson said: — Choose a cool day for killing, and let the pig 
rest {jiiietly for twenty-four hours beforehand. S<uild {iuic^kly in water 
3 parts fioiiing hot to 1 of cold. Take the (iireass (Uit puiekly, and 
scrape every part clean. Hang up, open, and remove mitraiis as speedily 
as possible. Despatch at this stage is of the greatest importance. Eemove 
the leal* lard so that the (mi’cavss may cool quickly, and hang it in a cool 
place for twelve hours. Wlien cut up, lay the sides with the flesh upwards. 
Sprinkle ivith salt and saltpetre, and leave for three or four hours. If 
curing is done in pickle, there is no need to rub the bacon when a,pplying 
the salt and saltpetre, but care must be taken not to wash off the salt. 
Leave the meat in the pickle forty-eight hours. The blood should be 
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worked out of the veins at the time of hrst moving the meat, working 
downwards from the knuckles. Then replace in the pickle, pii1:thig winit 
was at the hottoin of the vessel on the top, and vice verm. This changing 
of the sides should take place each day for nine days. Large stones may 
be pla.ced on the sides to keep them imder the pickle. After this they may 
be stacked one on the other on a floor or a bench, and moved every 
alternate day three times. Then brush off all salt anel soak in cold \vat<n* 
for twelve hours. Change the wmter, and leave for six hours. Then wash, 
in plenty of hot water, ]3nish wmll, string up, and wipe with a dry cloth. 
Wlieii dry, trim off loose pieces of tiesli from the surface of ilesh sides. 
Wipe over the skin with a little olive oil on a cloth and place the batiou 
in the cool smoke of kauri sawdust. The latter must not l)laze. A little^ 
saltpetre sprinkled on the sawdust will give the skin a nice bright a|)|>ea,r“ 
anee. After smoking, <dean the skin with, an oily rag, and wipe finally 
with a clean cloth. 

hlr. Thompson added that it might be thought that a good dcml of 
this work Acas unnecessary, but in his oiAinion the extra. pricM^ iualis(‘d 
for cured in this Avay made it Avorth Avhile. 

One farmer expressed the opinion that it ayes difficult for farmers 
to prepare as good a sample of bacon as the factories turned out. Th(3 
flies Avere a great nuisance to contend Avith. Rolled bacon kept host a,nd 
did not dry so much as the sides. 


ABERDEEW-ANGUS CATTLE AI^D THEIR CROSSES* 


THE PAT STOCK SHOW RECORD. 


We have for some years past published a review of the axihievenients 
of Aberdeen- Angus^ cattle and crosscvs of that breed at the British fat 
stock sIiOAAAs. Looking back oA^er these reviews one is struck witli tlm 
remarkable record Avhieh they constitute of the outstanding suttcess oi: 
the Aberdeen-Angus and its crosses— a lueord which far outshines tliat 
of any other breed, and Avliich indeed in some respects beats the combined 
record of all other breeds of British cattle. Of the season that has just 
closed nothing ucay can be Avntten, only further laurels of tribute llave 
to be added to the already richly emblazoned role of honour Avhich by 
their meritorious doings in fat stock show circles the cattle of Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding have Avon for themselves. Not only in the Old World 
but in the Ncaa", the year has again seen the Aberdeen-Angus breed 
proclaim its superiority over all competitors in the realm of meat 
production. 


The Aberdeen-Angus breed and its crosses formed quite the features 
ot the London Smithfield show, and for the tenth time during the last 
eighteen years the breed, thanfe to the marvellous, complete, and charnu 
mg little heifer shoAAm by Mr. J, J. Cridlan, of Maisemore Park, agspiri 
acmevecl the notable victory in competition AAuth representatives of twcilve 
other breewls of carrying off the supreme ehampionship of the shoAV. This 
animal of course also won the prize for the best heifer -while reserve for 
the best ox ni the show Avas a steer bred three parts to Aberdeen-Angus 
stock. One of the most keenly contested competitions in the show is 
always that for the best animal under two years old, Avhieh proclaims the 
early maturity of the winner. Heading this important list came a 

«"Premaey of Aberdeen-Angus in 
regard to early matunty i,s clearly brought out by the following table 
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which gives the average weight of the yearling and two-year-oid steers of 
the leading beef breeds at the recent Smithfiekl show : — 


STEERS UNDER TWO YEAR'S OF AGE. 



Ijreed. 

Averaso Wei^i 
Cwt. Qr. 

lit. 

Lb. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

13 

0 

13 

Crosses 

12 

2 

17 

Shorthorn 

12 

2 

4 

Hereford 

12 

1 

20 

Galloway 

10 

2 

10 

STEERS UNDER THREE YEARS 

OP AGE. 



Aberdeen-Angus 

16 

3 

25 

Shorthorn 

16 

3 

1 

Hereford 

16 

1 

11 

Crosses 

15 

3 

5 

Galloway 

15 

0 

7 


Tlieri* were altogether in the cross-bred classes fifty-three entries, of 
wiiieli forty-one combined A])erdeen- Angus and Shorthorn blood, four 
were Aberdeen- Angus and Devon crosses, four were Shorthorn and 
Welsh crosses, two were Shorthorn and Galloway crosses, one was a 
Hereford- Shorthorn cross, and one was a Shorthorn Eed Poll cross. The 
whole of the twelve money-prize winners were of Aberdeen- Angus and 
Shorthorn breeding, with one exception, which was an Aberdeen- Angus 
Devon cross, while three of the first prize winners, including the cham- 
pion and reserve champion of the section, showing double crosses of 
Aberdeen- Angus blood. In the small cross-bred cattle class the champion 
and mmvYi) champion were Aberdeen- Angus Dexter cro>sscs. These 
facts sliow the popularity of the Aberdeen- Angus as a crossing animal, 
and its unique success as such, while there are also brought out the 
superior early maturing qualities of pure-bred representatives of the 
breed The crosses of the hi*eed were equally fortunate in the carcase 
competition, the champion carcase being that of a yearling steer by an 
Aberdeen-Angus sire and out of an Abercleen-Angus-Shorthorn cross 
dam, while the reserve championship \vent to the carcase of a two-year- 
old steer, a first cross between Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn. 


The breed well maintained its record at the Scottish National Pat 
Stock Show, both pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus and crosses of the breed 
carrying off every honour that was open to them. For the sixth time 
the Earl of Rosebery was awarded the championship of the show, and for 
the sixth time, too, it was carried oft' by a pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
animal. On the occasion of the other eight shows the championship has 
gone once to a pure-bred Shorthorn and seven times to crosses combining 
Aberdeen- Angus and Shorthorn blood. In the competition for the best 
steer the principal ('competitors were a thre(uparts Aberdeen-Angus steer, 
a two-year-old Abercleeu-Angus steer, and a yearling Aberdeen- 
Angus steer, so that the hx*eed was very well represented in 
the fight for the mah^ championship, and for the third time a 
yearling of the breed carried off this trophy. The whole of the twelve 
money prizes in the cros>s-bred section were won by animals with a large 
percentage of Aberdeen-Angus blood in their veins, with the exception 
of one prize — a third — where Shorthorn Mood predominated. As further 
bringing out the property of early maturity of the Abpdeen-Angm 
cattle, it may bo mentioned that the heaviest yearling steers in the various 
sections show^ed the following weights: — Shorthorn, 14 ewt. 31 Ib.j 
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Galloway, 11 cwt. 85 11). ; oross-bi’ods, 14 cwt. 40 lb. ; and Alx-^rdeeii- 
Angus, 14 cwt. 51 lb., giving the advantage to the last named breed; 
while the heaviest animal in the show was a two-year-old Aberdoeii- 
Aiigiis steer, which gave the great return of exactly one ton. 

At the Biriiiinghain shoAv the breed jnst missed ehamxhon lionoup, 
blit Mr. Cridlann Abordeeu-Angus heifer. Clasp 2nd, was reserve for 
that honour, gaining also the ciixos as the best animal bred by exhiliitor, 
with a cross steer out of an Aberdeeii-Angus dam reserve. The best 
animal under two years of age was a I'ross steer out of a cross-bred 
Aberdeen- Angus dam, and the best Scot was Mr. Cridlan’s Aberchvm- 
Angus heifer. The Norwich show provided not only an Aberdeen- Angus 
eiiampioii, but a reserve champion of the same breed, these two also 
having the same place for the best heifer, the reserve in this case also 
gaining the prizes for the best animal bred in Norfolk and the best 
animal bred and exhibited by a Norfolk fanner. At the Eedirill show 
three Aberdeen-Aiigiis cattle bred at Langshott, two of whidi were 
exhibited by their breeder, made a clean sweep of the championsli]|) 
prizes, while at Tonbridge the breed again supplied the chamiiionship. 
At many of the other more local shows the leading prize-winners wei*e of 
Aberdeen- Angus breeding. At Inverness the breed supplied the best 
animal exhibited by a tenant farmer and the reserve elianipion of the 
show, while at Aberdeen every xiossible honour was won by the Alicrdtum- 
Angiis breed and its crosses. 

It was admitted on all hands that the classes l)y Al)er(le(m-Angns 
sires were the hnest section at the Eoyal Dublin Fat Stock Show, and 
eertainl\' crosses of the breed gave a good ac<Munit of tliciuselvi^s in the 
principal awards, of which, indeed, they made a chumi sweep. The prize 
for the best oiitfed animal went to an A])erdeeii-Aiigns cross ox, \vliilc 
a cross ])etween the Aberdeen-Angus and the 8>hor1boi‘n Avas rtscunax 
The corresponding prize for infed cattle want to an AberdtMMi-Arigns 
cross heifer from Dnnmore, which also won the chainf)ionslii|) ol‘ tiie 
show. An ox by an Aberdeen- Angus sire also Avon the sjXHoal for llie 
best animal under tAvo years of age. 

Then, at the Chicago International Show — tlu? Bmithfi(‘ld of tiu‘ New 
World — the breed carried off eA^ery possible honour, the (hiampiouslrip 
of the slioAv, the carload championship, and the carcase eiiam])ionship — 
a most notable and most noteAAXArthy record. 

The above facts must be most gratifying to breeders of Aberdeen- 
Angip cattle, bringing out as they do the popularity of the breed for 
crossing purposes and the superiority of the breed as regards quickness 
of growth to maturity and excellence of finish for the butcher. The 
chief points in the breed’s record for the past shoAA^ season may thus 
be summarised : — 

Smith field. — Championship of shoAV. Best heifer in show. Resei-ve 
best steer in shoAV. Best animal under two years of age. (Jliaiiipion 
carcase. Reserve champion carcase. 

^ Edinhurgh. — Champion of shoAV. , Reserve champion of show. Best 
heifer in shoAV. Best steer in show. Reserve best steer in show. Best 
yearling in show. Best cross-bred in shoAv. Reserve best cross-bt-ed in 
slioAAL ' Heaviest' animal in shoAv,. 

Scot. Best animal bred by exhibitor. Reserve 
ahimai bred by exhibitor. 'Reserve chare pi on of sliow. 

— Best steer of any breed exce]>t Sussex. Best Miiimal under 
dAAU years. Best animal exhibited by tenant farmer. Best Jicifcr of any 
breed except Sussex. Championship of show. 
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Xonvick . — Cliainpioii of show. Eeserve champion of show. Best 
Reserve loest heifer. Best animal bred in Norfolk. Best animal 
bred and exhibited l)y a tenant farmer. 

Tonbridge . — Oliampion of show. 

Inverness . — IhAst animal exhibited by ^tenant farmer. Reserve 
eliampion of slio-w. 

Jberdee a. —Champion of show. Reserve champion of show. Best 
animal exliibited ])y tenant farmer. Best butchers^ anima'l. Reserve best 
butchers' animal. Best ox bred by exhibitor. Best heifei‘ l)red by 
exhi bitor. 

Dublin . — Best oiitfed animal. Reserve best outfed aninial. Best 
iiifed animal. Champion of show. Best animal under two years of age. 

Chicago. — Champion. Cliampion carload. Champion carcase. 

SUMMARY OF RECORD IN 1909, 

Norudeb . — Best steer over all breeds. Best female over all breeds. 
Champion animal over all breeds. Reserve champion over all lireeds. 

Inverness . — Champion over all breeds. 

Forres. — Chamx)ion over all bi’eeds. 

Aberdeen . — Cliampion over all l>reeds. Reserve champion over all 
breeds. Best heifer in show. Best ox in show. Best butcher’s animal. 
Best cow^ in show. Best liull in show. 

Birniinghani. — Cba;m])ion cross. Second best animal bred by 
exhibitor. Champion ovei* all breeds. 

Fdinbu rgb . — Second Ix^st steer over all breeds,. Best and second 
best heibu' ovtn* all bi'ceds. Champion animal over all bnaxls. 

Loudeoi . — Best and se<'nud best cross. B(*st yimrling over all liiHXxls. 
ih\st and secoml liest si(a‘rs over all breculs. Best and scxnmd best heifers 
over ail breeds. Best and second best auimais Inaxl by exhibitors. 
Cliampion ami reserve cliamiiion animals' over all lireeds. Champion 
carcase. 

RvdliilL — Cliampion over ail bnx'ds. 

Tonbridge. — Second best animal over all breeds. 

Ar/xLs*.— Champion and reserve clmiiipioii. 

Dublin . — Best heifer. Reserve chajiipion. 

Chicago . — Chainjiion and reserve cliampiou over all breeds. 

SUMMARY OF RECORD IN 1908. 

Xonrich . — Best ox. Reserve ox. Best lieifer. Reserve heifer. 
Champion. Ihiserve do. 

Dirnhingkani. — Bt^st yiuirling. Best cross, liest Scot. Best 
1)11101101*^ animal. Champion of show. 

BMi nb urgh , — Best steer. Best heifer. Cliampion. Reserve 
champion. 

London,— yearling. ’ Reserve yearling. Best steer. Reserve 
steer. Best heifer. Reserve heifer. Champion. Reserve do. Champioii 
carcase. 

Champion. Reserve champion. 

(Viieago.—Clvdmjnxm animal. Cliampion cardot. Champion steer 
herd. Champion carcase. 
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SUMMAEY OF EECORD IN 1907. 

Aherdeen , — Cliaiiipion of show. Reserve do. Best heifer bred by 
exhibitor. Best biiteherts animal. 

Edinhiirgli—Be^t steer. Reserve do. Best yearling. Best heifer. 
Reserve do. Best animal* bred by exhibitor. Reserve do. Cliainpioii 
aiiiiiial. Reserve do. 

Biryninffkam . — Best cross. Best yearling. Best Scot. Reserve do. 
Reserve eliai ripi on . 

London . — Reserve best yearling. Be.st heifer. Reserve champion. 
Champion carcase. 

The a'oove is published by The Aberdeen- Angus Cattle Society, 
Banft', Scotland. 


CHARACTEKiSTiCS OF DAIRY COWS« 

Everyone is familiar with the more usual qualities which daily cows 
should possess as a rule, and which have often been described. But there 
are a number of less well known and less often remarked characteristics 
which are thought by practical writers on the subject to lie of some 
significance, the fact being that dairy and maternal qualities are of so 
subtle and far-reaching a character that they intiueiice the conformation 
of the body in a great variety of ways. 

To quote the words of a noted American dairyman when striving to 
produce a profitable dairy eow: ' AYe must breed and develop an enlarged 
function of maternity j the dairy eow is an animal with ;ui enlarged talent 
for the exercise of maternity., and the dairy form and outline^ an^ (essentia, i 
to the work of a dairy eow.^’ That these functions are largely cimiiceted 
with the nervous system explains probably to what a large extent dairy 
eharacteristies attach themselves to external features, anci the. “nervous 
theory which was brought out some while ago by the ahove-nieutioiied 
authority helps to make this clear., It was to the eifeet that maternal 
qualities are closely connected with the nervous system ; and that if we 
develop a race of cows which shows an increased tendency towards milk 
and butter-making, so in proportion do we increase both the nervous form 
or build and the maternal qualities, at the same time diminishing the 
heavy-going cpialities of the fleshy type beast. 

According to this theory, it will be seen that there is ample room for 
the opinions regarding the fairly pronounced distinctions whieii exist 
between the two types of animal, and the ideal dual-purpose cow will 
perhapKS never be fully evolved. 

Among the points referred to at the beginning of this article are smfii 
eharacteristies as are indicated by the conformation of the head and face, 
tail and thighs. The head is naturally of peculiar interest in this eon- 
iieetion, and in a general way a long one is usually advocated, but there 
are diiferenees of opinion on the point. Youatt commended lengtii, but 
was no lover of hig heads, which, he said, were seldom a good indication 
either of milk or beef, and a “small but long shape” which soiiie have 
given as their ideal seems to be what he meant. One exponent of this 
subject, while admitting that it frequently means a good milker, goes so 
far as to say that a long head often implies a dull, apathetic, colourless 
animal, always the last of the herd to look out for herself, and this is 
hardly in keeping mth the high development of brain power whiefi has 
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been advocated by a noted expert, and which it may be supposed is derived 
from a highly-developed nervous system.^ But a long head in moderation 
seems to be generally approved by farmers — in the heavy lirecds, at any 
rate. 

The mouth is among the points to which reference is seldom made, 
but its imppidance is not x-ierhaps apxireeiated; though it is not maiotaiiUHl 
that points such as these have necessarily anything to do with raateimal 
qualities. ]\Ir. Grisdale, the dairy expert at the Central Exp(‘rinieiital 
Farm, Ottawa, referring to this point a few years ago before the Daily- 
men’s Association, remarked that a strong jaw anci a large mouth are 
probably the best indications you can get of a good dairy mw, provided 
that the other parts a.re right. This type of mouth, together with thick 
and strong lips, have been commended as indications of a good digestion, 
and if this is so they are, of course, valuable features, and are in keeping 
with a good clean face and bright forehead, which, together with an eye 
of the right sort, are, according to the same authority, indicative of the 
abundant brain power above alluded to. Even the nostrils are held to be 
of some sigmiiicance, ])ut x^erhaps only in so far as a good sliaxie kero wa^xild 
imx3ly good breeding and lung x^ower, the latter being a point apt to be 
underrated. 

The tail is certainly a feature of interest, because it seems to indicate . 
either flesh or milking proclivities, according to its setting on. While it 
is inadvisable, x^erhaps, for it to stand well above the rump, as some 
people like to sec it, a snnk-in tail implies meat rather than milk, because 
of the general compact. leveliiess which this formation carries with it. A 
very shrewd breeder is said to have remarked that he would alwjiys avoid 
a dairy bull with a tail sunk in flesh, and doubtless he was right. 


RESULTS OF THE F8RST SIX MONTHS OF HERD-TESTING SN WEST 

MORETON, 


Mr. E, Clrahain, Government Dairy Expert, supplied the following 
summary of his report on the results of the first six months of the herd- 
testing, as inaugurated by the Department of Agriculture and Stock : — 

The work wm eommeneed among the dairies in x^ortion of the West 
Moreton district in October last, and in that locality 148 daiiymeii sub- 
mitted their herds for testing in accordance with the eouditions'stipulated 
by this Dex^artmeiit. 


Tlio number of milch cows sribrnit-tecl for tesfing is shown as... 
The number of composite milk samples tested is shown as ... 


The highest average yield of milk per dienx for a herd 
The lowest „ ,, „ ,, 


.. ;b475 

.. 4.,430 

Lb. iicr Cow. 
2(H 
rr-|. 


Average ... 


15*2 


The highest average yield of commercial butter per diem for a herd ... 1*08 

The lowest „ „ „ 0*28 


Avex*age ... 


0*66 


.Per cent. - 
Butter Fat. 

The liighest average butter fat contents of the milk of a herd is shown as 5*1 

The lowest „ 3-2 


3-9 


Average 
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111 comparing the earning capacity of the most and least satisfactory 
herd it will be seen that, taking the herds of, say, thirty cows each, and 
coiTiiiierciai butter at an average price of 9d. per lb. for the six months, 
the best herd earns £218 14s. gross, and the indifferent herd earns £69, 
while the aA^erage herd -earns £133. 

In other words, the best herd's earnings are over 10 per cent, greater 
than the earnings of the average and least remunerative herds taken 
together. 

If the etsmparison was extended over a full period of lactation the 
disparity in the earning pmrer of the best and ivorst herd would be 
infiiiiteh' greater, but I liaAX^ made a comparison oAxn* a period agreeing 
Avith the ieiigtl} of thr^ herd-testing operations. 

A glama- at these (sariy r.mdts of herd-testing cannot other than 
impi'ess dairymen of the fallacy of ntiiising animals of Ioav prodiictiAU 
Cjiialifieations. 

The best herds eaii be further improAxuI and made more prodiictiAm, 
Avliiie the herds below tiiem in product iAaeness should be promptly 
' A-iiiled, ' ' and the general standard of productiveness materially 
increased. 

The pure-bred sire, descended from a family noted for its deep 
milking and high product i Am qualities, should certainly be brought into 
greater di^maiid and prominence by the early results that have reaehtxl 
light by the work of the herd-testing officer. 

As regards feeding of the dai]*y herds, the herd-testing officer’s notes 
shoAY that in the majority of cases Uie milch co’vs AA-ere grazed on natural 
pastures. Some herds had access to lucerne fields for portion of the day, 
while a limited miinber of dair\uien fed their stock on imphee, sorginuii, 
green maize, or panicum. (jcnerally, dairymen are not providing gr(*en 
fodder for the milking herds, or do they adopt the silo as a means of 
foddm.' (‘onservation . 

Needless to add tliat, in instances Avhere special care is taken in the 
feeding of the stock, a response from the cows in the milk yields is 
noticeable. 

The practice of rugging the dairy herds for the colder months of the 
year remains neglected by the dairy farmers. 

The Avork of the herd-testing officers does not end at the testing of the 
milk of the herds for the butter-fat contents ; in addition, an analysis of 
the milks in the Aurioiis districts is made, and the percentage of solids- 
not-fat in the milks is ascertained. 

The average solids-not-fat contained in the milk analysed are well 
over the standard of 8.5 per cent., and of ninety-one samples of milk 
analysed eighty-four samples were higher or equal to the above standa.rd, 
and sev«m samples Aveu^ just under the standard; the lowest solids-iiot- 
fat eoiiteiit of the samples analysed ])eing 8.2 per cent., AAdiile the average 
solids-not-fat of tlie whole of the milks treated is shown as 9,2 per cent. 

It is, hoAvever, Avorthy of mention that the milks analysed weiA 3 
produced during the period extending over October to April, and when 
natural fodders Avere plentiful; therefore it AAmuld not be surprising to 
see later some diminution in the percentage of solids-not-fat that may be 
contained in the millvs, .particularly as the non-fatty solids are greatly 
influenced by the amount and nature of the available fodders for the 
milch eoAA’-s during the time the samples are taken for analysis. 
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CATTLE BORN EAR-MARKED 

EefeiTiiig* to oiir paragrapli in tlie IMav is8iie of this Journal on tlio 
above subject, Mr, Jas. Armstrong, jiinr., Iv\' Bank, Widgee, writes: — 
^'liG your correspondent Is article on calves bom vitli natural ear-marks, 
I luive cjiiite <i dozen in my dairy herd, all G-iaide Aynsliires, wliieh were 
born with snvnilow- tailed marks in ])oth ears. I have also seen many 
others in different places so marked. In my opinion, it has nothing to do 
with fo]niier artilicicil marking, bnt is simply a freak of Nature.'’ 


The Horse. 

GRAZING MARES ON HORSE PASTURES. 

‘*Tlie horse-breeder wishing to breed the ])est should refrain from 
grazing his in -foal inai'es and yomig stock on pastures which have been 
continually and recently grazed by horses, " once wrote Sir Walter Gilhey, 
Bai’t. ‘ M-^ref erence must be given to fields in which horses have not fed 
for the hist three v'ears, and for longer if possiblic Thus th(3 darns and 
yoiiiigsters will obtain fresh, imtainted food. The number of aniiaals 
should be strietly limited in accord rvith the area of the stud fa nip which 
should be sufficiently extensive to allow* periodical changes to fresh land; 
one yearling to every fiv<c or six acres is the dosidiu'atnm. Tlie tlieor)' 
of fresh graziuglias Ix^en tested among Shire horses by placing a certain 
number of iimres. on their* return from servi<a‘ by tin^ best sires mon<\y 
could ]»i‘ociu.v, npon land wherr^ the pasture was not fresh; in the 
folioAving year the same number of nim*es, s(}rvAid by the same si rep under 
identically simihir drinunstances, liave been placed on pastures which had 
been freshl\^ laid down, or upon old grass land on which horses had not 
been grazed for s’leveral years. The produci^ in tlu^ latter caise have been 
to aji extraordinary extent siix>erior in bone, musde, and constitution to 
their brothers and sisters of the previous year.’*' Sir Walter attributes 
their superiority to nothing else than their ^‘nature’s’’ feeding. These, 
tests of the fresh-grazing theory have not been confined to one year with 
the next, but have run over several years. Is it too innch to assume that 
Sliiie horses would be equally applicable to blood stock? — 'MjiA'-e Stock 
Journal. ’ ’ 


LIVE STOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM* 

In Part I. of the complete agricultural returns of 1910 the totals of 
live stock in the TTnited Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, appear for the first time. Compared witli those of 1909 
the}" enumerate 2,094,587 horses, against 2,091,743: 11,765,453 cattle, 
against 11,761,830; 31464,587 sheep, against 31,839,799; and 3,561,481 
pigs, against 3,543,331. Tln^ inclusion of the figures for the small islands 
makes the comparison for 1910 less favourable than that of Great 
Britain and Ireland by themselves, as each of those small islands shows a 
decrease in horses, cattle, and pigs, while the Isle of Man' has u'deerwi!?.:' 
in sheep. 
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Bowen {NortB Queensland). 

''Bowen belongs to the class of ports which Nature in a kindly mood 
predestined to eominerce. Bowen is a very protege of the s«.^a. Its 
citizens are to be congraiiilated that the opportunity lias liceii given 
them to concentrate their energies upon creating business, a,nd trajistict- 
ing it in a site Avliich Nature has favoured with such eoinmodioos shelter, 
and siicdi a wide and deep channel to the sead' — [Extract from report 
on Qiieeiislaiid Harbours to the Queensland Government by Ihnden W. 
Bates, the f anions Haihoiir Engineer, who is at present retained l)y the 
United States Government as advisor in the Panama Canal scheme.] 

"Looking out upon this Naturals necklace of coral islands, Whitsun- 
day Passage, you will find a little town which enjoys one of the loveliest 
prospects of the Colony — it is BO'WEN. It stands on an elevation 
gently rising up from a fine harbour, w’hile behind it there stretches 
an exceedingly rich country to the mountain ranges in the distance. 
Look where you may from this favoured spot, you see a combined 
prospect of the beauty and the natural wealth with whicdi it is bic^ssod. 

"If I had the po'',ver to plant down 5,000 families, where th(\y w^oald 
find a rich soil, a sea teeming with fish and turtle, ti diimite wa,rni lint 
salubrious, and scenery of unsurpassed attractions, I 'would place ihiun 
in Bowen.’' — [Extract from ]\Iichael Davitt s book, 'd'jife and .Progress 
in Australia. ”] 

Pounded in 1S59, Bowen celebrated its Jubilee in 1000, and it then 
had a population — town and district — of under 3,000. This tortoise-Uk(‘. 
progress has eaiiied for the place the name of "Sleepy Hollow." A 
harbour, -wliicli is recognised as being second only to Syd,ney in .Austra- 
lia, magnificent soil, goldfields W'itliin 50 miles, silver, e(.)[)pcr, and coal 
numbered among its undeveloped resources (the latter thoroughly 
prospected by bore-lioies under the direction of the Government 
geologist, revealing the presence of many workable seams (,)f good coal). 

What then is the reason for the stagnation';^ Partly wa!)t of 
enterprise on the part of its handful of people, the absence of any 
attempt to advertise the district, and the want of political iniiueiiee. 
But principally, that the scanty stream of emigration from Great 
Britain has been directed to the southern parts of Ax,istra,lia, 

During the past twelve months, hoAvever, there are signs tliat a 
great awakening is at hand. The completion of the railway to Proser- 
pine now brings the wdiole of the trade of that .prosperous sugar-growing 
district to Bowen. The extension of the railway to Ayr-Towmsvilic, to 
be probably completed in 1912, and the extension of the meat-works at 
Merinda, 5 miles from Bowen, are tremendous factors for galvanising 
new life into the Port. The lack of sufficient berthing accoimnodation 
for steamers has somewhat hampered the trade of late, but the recent 
visit, of the Hon. Mr, Barnes, Treasurer and Minister for Works, will 
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doubtless remove tins disability, as he is prepared to spend £10,000 on 
the jetty, the new piles of which will be built of ferro-conerete. 

A large niiinber of the mining population leaving Charters Towers 
are being attracted to the distiiet, and it is estimated that nearly 150 
faisiilies arrived in Ilowen from those goldhelds- — the majority of wlioin 
have settled on the land. Probably the greatest impetus the district lias 
received, iiowever, was the cutting up of hn-ge estates quite adjacent to 
the town. Tiie bulk of the lands have been purchased by small holders, 
but the hu’gest development has been niadc^ on that block purchased b;," 
Messrs. Cotton and Adams, and comprising the whole of th <3 riv(*r 
frontage l.)et\veeij the railway bridge and Russell -’s crossing. These 
goiitleiuen we.ro ni quest of land suitable to the growing of citrus tcet\s,. 
ami, after visiting eveiy State in Australia,, decided that the soil of the 
Don Delta was the most suitable, and the shipping facilities excellent. 

To show what can be done v-ith a little capital, combined with hard 
work, Ave liavo plea, sure in now reproducing a photograph of the land as 
it appeared tAvelve months after being taken up in its virgin state. 

During Ui(^ Hon. Mr, Tolmie’s (Minister for Agrieiiltiire) recent 
visit to BoAven, lu3 forinaily christened the plantation, and photograph 
of ill is irdmvsting function is also published in this issue. 

IC\|H3rts agr(‘e that the soil of the Don Delta, GroAns is admirably 
suitr‘d to i!u‘ greuving of citrus trees and pineapx>les. It consists of rich 
]'ivt‘r silt to a depth of 2 ft., Avith a simihu* stratum of coarse sand the 
same distance l)elow, and under which is hlack soil to a, depth of about 
14 ft. 

The young tre(‘S d(‘]Aicted in the photograph had only been groAviug 
a few months, Avliereas at the time of Mr. Tolmie s visit, on the tirst 
aniiiv(‘rsary of the phvnting, these trees shoAved an exceptional groAvth, 
ami were tin.m b ft, high. At present tlierc are 4,009‘ trees on the 
property, and ari’angemeiits have been made for planting an additional 
2,000 during the curi'ent year*. 

From this it aauII be seen that practical ly the first attempt made in 
Australia to rival a Californian fruit ranch has been made in the Bowen 
district. The rainfall registered at the local post-office shoAVs an aAX^rage 
of 43 in. per annum, the bulk o^‘ which falls during the first three monthvS 
of the year. AVater is o])ta.inable all. over the Don Delta Groves at a 
depth va,ryiiig from 14 to 30 ft., and the largest power pumps fail to 
exliaust the supply. These facilities for iri'igation apply to practically 
all the agricultural lands in the district, and Aviien the Avonderful 
fertility of the Bowen lands are widely kiloAvn, then the late Michael 
Davitt ’s prophecy — 'Dhat a great and handsome city Avill look out upon 
the Pacific and its cluster of fairy islands from BoAve.n'' — will be realised. 
During the Hon. Mr. Tolmie’s trip through the district, he was favour- 
ably impressed with Avhat he saw, and said that if the farmers in the 
southern parts of (Queensland had the same friable soil to deal with, the 
progress of the southerners would have been even more rapid than it has 
been. ' , , , 
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The Bowen district is also justly eelehra,ted for the iiavour and 
the size of its pineapples, and as the main crox) matures in Noveinheia 
the grower thus has a monopoly of southern markets for at least two 
months, and as it i>s at this season of the year the highest prices are 
obtained, the ox)X)ortmiity of the Bowen grower can be easil^^ appi’eeiated. 

Papaw trees grow luxuriantly, and the cultivation of this fruit is 
one of Queensland^ neglected industries. The granniated juice of the 
fruit finds a ready market in the United States, where it undergoes a 
refining process, and is sold for medicinal purposes. In the August, 

1909, issue of this journal, the possibilities of the industry are fully dealt 
with, and the yearly value of the crop is estimated at upwards of f80 
per acre. 

The pai)aw trees shown in this illustration were planted in llarch. 

1910, and one tree has produced to date upwards of 100 papaws, with an 
average weight of nearly 5 lb. each. 

Cigar-leaf growing in North Queensland is also making great 
head-way, and Mr. R, S. Nevill esx)ecially refers to the Bowen district as 
one of the most suitable for this edass of crop. One of the largest areas 
planted under cigar-leaf was at Amelia Yale, a few miles from the port, 
and our iilustrati(m shows 14 acres under cultivation, which realised 
upwards of £1,000. 

\Ye may here mention a few facts to show what can be done \vitii 
small holdings in this favoured sj^ot. \Ye cpmte the following staiistu-s 
which are reliable: — 

One orchard consisting of 8 acres has produced 4,000 (‘ases of 
citrus fruits this season. 

1) acres under irrigation produced 1,200 cases of mnaimhei's. 

8 acres without irrigation x^rodueed 2,500 eases of tonaatoes. 

All of which prodiu'e reached Sydney and Melbourne markets in time 
for top x^rices: 

It has often been alleged that \^ietoria is the Garden State, ])iit 
Bowen alone exported last year to Melbourne nearly 50,000 (aises of fruit, 
and vegetables. 

Owing to its peciiliai* geographical position, the climat(‘ of Bowen 
can only be described as delightful. The writer has lived in the district 
for upwards of two years, and on not one occasion during that time has 
the thermometer registered over 84 degrees in the house, and it is 
difficult to believe that the place is She degrees within the tropics. The 
climate of Bowen more closely resembles tliat of Southern California 
than any other part of Australia, and there is no reason why Bowiui 
should not be to the Island Continent wliat Los Angelos is to Americ^a— 
the city that has been built by the orange trade and the tourist traffic — 
and it shows a larger growth than any other towm in the United States, 
increasing its population by over 200,000 during the past ten years. 

In our next issue we purpose publishing a second article on the 
Bowen district, with photographs illustrating a few of the older orchards, 
the initial stages of the sugar-cane growing, and the prospects of its 
extension on the Don River lands. 




Under the Papaw Trees, Bowen 
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Tobacco Plantation, Amklia Vale, Bowen. Mr. R. S. Neville, Tobac’co Expert, in foheioriund. 
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Tropical Industries. 

THE SOY OR SOJA BEAN. 

By H. NP]\V]?ORT, Ahviuiger, and C. E. WOOD, Over.seei‘, the Kamerunga 8tatc 
Nursery, Cairns, N.Q. 

As most of the immeroiis writings one! cirtieles on the Soy, Soya, or 
Soja bean (Gl)jcine hispida) appear to be founded on repoils of experi- 
ments and trials in other countries, the following notes and comments on 
experijiients carried ont in this country, albeit in the tropics and not as 
yet entirely (‘oneliisive, may prove of intexxjst to those who have been 
attracted by the attention so fj*{‘(pieiit a reference to it in the Press 
recently has evinced. 

The Soy bean is r<.^i)orted as being midoiihtediy of very great value as 
a food both for man and beast, as an oil-producing grain, as a, cover or 
auxiliary crop, as a fodder crop, and as a host for the nitrogenous liaeteria 
whieli by means of the nodules on the roots add to the richness and value 
of the soil in \vhi(di it can be grown. These attributes, if sustained, make 
the staple attractive to the Queensland settler, and it is obv]<3iisly well 
worth ascertaining whether it can be groAvn sin'cessfiiil}' as a fariii crop 
and its characteristics maintained in the Australian tropics, and these are 
the objects of the following experiments. 

This article is not written with any idea of suggesting cither the 
eondemnation of the ]>lant on th(‘ one hand or its success on the other 
hand, hut is mos*ely an impartial report and coimneiit on the results of 
the experimental work in (.amiuMhiun with it so far. it must be borne in 
mind that many of these leguna^s dep(vnd for their successful growth on 
the presence of the riglit kind of baedmna in tin' stul. Where these exist 
it will tliilve and (0‘0p aiid al the same time add nitrogen to tin? Siol, but 
wdiere thoy a t‘t‘ not yet to lie found, tln^ iilant will be much slower in estab- 
lishing itself, tlioiigli it may ultimately do so satisfactorily and prove 
exceedingly valuable. 

This ,ma.y be the case in Tropical Queensland, and to account for the 
very (pialilied measure of success attained so far; but at the same time 
this knowledge invites a continuation of the (experiments, holding out as 
it does promises of greater success as a reward for pei^severanee. 

Tlie Soy bean is no new thing or recent discovery. Not only has it 
been (mltivafed in China, and Manchuria for probably (‘cutiuaes, but its 
economic value lias been recognised, and seed b(H^n introdiu^ed to various 
other countries many ytairs ago. Its first introdnedfon into the Queensland 
tropics, if not info tln^, Stale, was in 1900, in Novcmilier of whi(*.h year a 
cousigniiHUMt was rccciv(a.l at the K'amotiinga Static Nursery, Cairns, from 
the head oHi(a’‘s of the 'Departaneut of Agimmlturi^ in Ilrisbaiim In Sep- 
t<mibe,i', 1901, a, Iso, the rec.ords show some Soy bean seed to iiave. been 
incflud(xi in ;i parccO of scckI re.ceiwAl from the Piggemden State Farm, 
iiulicat.ing t.liat a supply had also been sent to that Institution in 1900, 
and possibly, thert^fore, to other State farms and agricultui'al institution^., 
At neither place do the results of this meed seem to havc-^ elicited any 
special report or attracted, attention. For a season or two subsiMpiently 
seed was available here but seldom applied for, and results did not 
wariauit its advocation a,s a farm crop. Seed was always avail ableyhow- 
ever, from seedsnum. I'n January, 1909, a parcel of 2 lb. of feash ^ed 
■was obtaimH;! from M(\sst*s. ,Anderso.n and (k)., Sydney, and reprodneed at 
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Kaia€‘^*iiiiga. Several rows were planted, and i.t did tliiiiy well. The 
season was a, eoinparatively diy one. The va-riety was a ^^ellow^ 
eori’espondiiig as nearly as possible to the deseriptioii in the II. S. Depart- 
iiieiit of Agriiailtnre, Biirean of Plant Iiidiistiy Bulletin No. 98, of the 
variety ' Ato San.'’’ None of the plants exceeded 18 iiielies in liolght, and 
aA'craged somewhat less. They cropped well and grew (piiehly. The 
seed-pods ripened far moi^e evenly and togd'her than has been ol>served 
since, but the seed was inelind to be wrinkled and some of them dis- 
coloured, and on the wdiole smaller than the original seed. Altogether 
the planting showed that Soy would grow here, but experimentally the 
results were negative. Repeated sowings at the end of 1909 and up to 
the end of February, 1910, proved this seed to have lost its vitality. 

During 1910 the following seed was obtained by the overseer, Mr. 
Cl. B. Wood, and the manager from time to time, and sowings made on 
the dates mentioned ; notes on the results are also added 

22nd May, 1910.— A yellow vailety from Mandiuria.. Germinated 
26th. >Seed soahed two hours in (aild water. IPods began to 
form 3rd July. Harvested, 9th August. Crop poor. 

29tli May, 1910. — A red variety from Shanghai. Geianiuated 2nd 
June ; podding on 15tli July. Seed not treated. Piiuil har- 
vesting third week in August. Only a few good seed obtained. 
Crop very poor. 

29th May, 1910. — A yello^v variety from Shanghai. Germinated 
3rd June. Podded ’first week in July. Pinal harvesting third 
week in August, Very i^oor. 

29th May, 1910. — A yellow variety from Manchuria. Two simdl 
lots were received from different iodividuaLs, but no dHiorenco 
could be found and they were mixed. Geiauinated 3rd Jmie; 
podding first week in July. Harvested third week in August. 

All the crops from these May sowings were very poor. Th<; red 
variety attained only 6 to 8 in. in height, and the yellow and black u}) to 
1 ft. Seventy-five per cent, of the seed harvested was slvninkim and 
stained as tliongli by wet, and was of no use. The original seed 
germinated well, but the plants never thrived. They were attacked by 
slugs and grasshoppers, and it was noted that where a young stem had 
been damaged by these pests while the pods were apparently normal the 
seed of these plants was invariably bad. 

25th June, 1910. — One short row each of original (obtained or 
imported, not own grown) seed was sown in a plot of sandy 
soil of the following varie'ties : — 

Black, from Shanghai: Germinated .1st July. 

Yellow, from Manchuria: Germinated 1st July. 

Yellow, from Japan : Germinated 2nd July. 

Yellow, from Tolga : Germinated 1st July. 

Red, from Shanghai, and Red, from Manchuria — these were 
apparently identical, and germinated together on 1st July. 

With this experiment cowpeas were sown in adjacent rows at the 
same time for comparison. All the Soyas germinated well. On the wliole 
the black was the best. Of the yellows the Tolga was the best, taking growth 
and grain together ; but it was not made clear by the correspondent who 
sent these few beans whether the seed was imported or obtained from 
plants grown at Tolga on the plateau about *2,500 feet above sea level 
behind Cairns. If anything, the Japanese yellow gave the largest l)ean. 
These two yellows attained a height of 12 to 16 in. The red varieties 
were very poor, as on previous plantings. The cowpeas sown in a 
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similar iriamier and on same date were the Purple, Slate, and Clay 
varieties, from our own seed. These genoiniited on tlie 1st July, and 
were ha.rvested two or three days before tlK-* Soy beans, 

Cowpeas planted at this time of ymr (June* July') in these parts 
seldom make iiuieli green stuff and hot few if any runners, ])iit generally 
seed Avell. These were no exception. Nitrogenous nodules were limited 
on the c-owpeas, and aJjsent on the Soy heasis. 

The next sowing, still of original seed, "was some two iixontiis later 
ill treiieiied and well worked ground, as follow's : — 

31st August, 1910.~Yellow, from Japan; yelkuw froni Tolga; 
yellow, from Maneliuria ; black, from Sliangliai ; red, from 
Shanghai . 

Tlo' seed of the red variety was by this time attacked by ‘woeTils. 
Tlieso germinated on the 6th Soihember, podded in the second week of 
OetolkU'. and ywre haiw'csted in the third week of Noveinbor. The best 
growth was hy the lilae.k, ivhieli attained about 18 in. in lifuglit, with the 
Mamdiurian yellov' next, averaging 15 in. 

TIk^ red was twice sown, and both times died out wlien 2 to 3 in. 
higli ; on the second owaision la.rgely due to iieanHy iittaekiiig the stems. 

During September of that year a pared of 3f'b II). was received from 
the head office, ivhicli seed was olitained from idessrs. Anderson and Co., 
of Sydney, but whether imported or colonial grow'ii did not transpire. 
This new" seed wars sown in twm long rows in w'ell prepared soil, as 
follo-ws : — 

]4tli October, 1910. — ^Yellow", from Brisbane. Gernunated fairly 
wudl on the 19th. Plants averaged about 1 ft. high, xiverage 
pods to each plant. 21; Ixearing tw"o ])eai:is to a pod. Crop 
sniall. Majority of top pods containing bad (shrivelled and 
small discoloured) seed, and lownr x)ods good. 

ITth January, 1911. — A second planting of this seed wns made 
(variety yellow, from Brisbane), in three long row^s. Result: 
Only two or three germinated. Podded, 25th February. 
Very poor plants, and all beaten down hy heavy rain. 

During Deeembm’ (28th), 1910, a further sii])ply of 5 lb. of yellow" 
and % 11). black Soy bean seed i?uportecl by the Department of Agri(3iil- 
ture was received, and wuis sown, resulting asunder: — 

16th January, 1911. — Twu rows each of black and yellow" imported 
seed. Only a few germinated on tlie seventh day. The 
weather after planting was very hot, and heavy rain folkwved, 
■washing the plants badly. Storms killed out the black, while 
the yelloAV was just able to survive. 

The last sownng made was of the September and December seed 
received from the Dexxartmeiit, together with some of the first of our own 
seed, as under : — 

Pltli Pebruaiy, 1911. — ^Yellow (Mancliiiriaii, oAvn seed) : Ger- 
mination very good. Yellow (Department, Septem]3er seed) : 
Germination very bad. Black (Shanghai): Germination 
very good. Red (Manchuria) : Germination very poor. 

These germinated on the 18th of FebiTiary, and xxromised well, but 
unfortuiiately Avere annihilated in the cyclonic storms experienced in 
considerable force at the Nursery that month. New" sowings are iimv 
being made, which will form the vSiibjeet-matter of another paper. 

Before summarising the Imowdedge gained from these experiments, 
it must be remembered that this has been an exceedingly w"et season, 
w" 3 tli a rainfall considerably above the average, and also that the seed 
has l 3 een so far all imx>orted or introdneed from some locality whence a 
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more or lesH ieiigtliy voyage was involved, detriineiiialiy atf'iMdjiig tlio 
vitality of the seed. 

Of the varieties tried none were reeeivi^d with airy luuue attaelitHh 
i^everal lots obtained from different sonrees appear, and jirobably are, 
ideiitieal in variety. An eft'ort has been made to identify them with the 
described and illnstrati'd American varieties. 

Of t.he black, two lots wen^ grown. (3ne would sivm to b(^ idmitieal 
Avith the variety named ^'Buckshot,’’ and is about the liarrliest and ]}est 
here so far; the other has not been placed, hut iuis tiatter sihmI. Of the 
yellow seAvm lot>s in all were rec.oived, and all seem ideuii(%*il in ivery 
Avay and to correspond to the AOiriety named ‘Oto San.'' Tliis ayspears 
to be the eomnionest, and a good variety. The two lots of red t'Oiiid not 
be placed; they might be different varieties, hut liave done so nnifornily 
badly, as compared Avith the others as yet, that they cnn hardly be iiulgiH:!. 
A fcAV seed of a brown AOiriety were o]>tained, but th(‘ seed lacing very 
hard and old its germination is doubtful. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OBTAINED BY EXPERIMENTS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The results of experiments in Ncav South Wales may be summed up 
as folIoAvs: — Aeeording to the ‘'Agricultural Gazetto" of October, .1908, 
Soy beans Acere found to reipiire a good loamy soil, well drained. Growers 
were advised to sow when all (‘liaiu^es of frost are ovt*!*. and then in drills 
2fb ft. to 8 ft. apart, with one plant about every b in., iah jiiii'ing S to 
10 ib. of seed per acre. Quick Amridies are stated to ri[>en in S(.‘veiity-li vri 
to ninety-five days. The .i:>lants were found non-trailing in ha, bit, a,nd 
affording a longer season than (-owpc^as for fiMvIing pigs, and bearing 
more seed, though allusion to th(‘ auioimt of (‘rop is in lh<‘ following 
words: ''As high as 10 bushels to the acia* has been harv(‘stA‘(l h(‘n‘,Y 
implying eAv-^n lessm* crops. Tin* height of tin* f>lnnts is gi\aai as 2 to 5 ft,, 
Avith pods 1 to 2 in. long and containing oin* to thian* seeds. Idin richness 
of its protein AUilrie is mentioned, and also that for silage i\vi(a‘ iix weigiit 
of green maize should be added. 

Later (July, 1910) the fact of returns a, mounting to 47 Imsliels [an 
acre from experiments in 1898 is giwm, and it is added tliat Soy lia,s not 
shoAAUi it Avill tliriAx^ ovei- siudi an extent of the State as (*owpeas, and 
farmers are <miise<|uentiy adAused only to test it in a small way to se(A if 
their district suits it. 

The '‘Tropical Agricuiturist, ’ ' in Jaiiuaiy, 1910, in giving an 
extract from Bulletin No. 8 (1909) of the imperial .Institubi, advises 
half to three-quarters of a bushel of seed per acre for* five or six plants 
per foot in rows 2 ft. to 8 ft. apart. A yield of 22 to 40 bushels per acre, 
is quoted, and advice to haiTest the -whole plant before quite ripe, for 
fear of shattering and loss of seed, and snhseiiuent drying and threshing. 

In Ceylon the Curator of the Royal Jkdanic Gardens at. Peiaideniya- 
mentions its introduction several years before 1905 Q' Th*opi(ial Agricuil- 
turist/' NoAxmiber, 1905). lie adAuses planting a1: the (*oinmeiH*,ement 
of the Avet season there, and indicatcAs a proliable val,ue as a, leguininoris 
coAxr crop during the monsoons in plantations of tropiccd. products as 
Aveil as a grain and fodder crop. The seed germinated there in tliree to 
five days, the plants flowering vdien one month old and pods being fit 
to pick a fortnight later. The harvesting Avas complete in two months 
from soAving. The plants, averaged 15 to 18 in. high, and the pods Avere 
three to five seeded. ,No mention of the amount of crop per acre? is made. 

The American experiments, principally in the States of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, but also in Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
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A Row OF Soy Beans in the Nursery, Kamerunga. 
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A Double Row of Soy Beans in the Field. 
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ilJiiiois, and Iiuliaiia, are embodied in the reprints tliat luive recently 
appeared in tlie ‘ ' AgTicultiiral Jonrna,]/’ but might he again summarised 
as follows : — The area in which the Soy will thrive is limited. It has a 
high value as grain, fodder, and green manure; returns of 20 to 30 
bushels of seed and 114 to 2 tons of straw are not nneomnion. The whole 
plant may be haiwested and threshed. Fresh seed should he used for 
sowing in well worked land in rows 2bo to 8 ft. apa, rt. G-ood results in 
growth depend on the pres(me<‘ of the right ])acteria in the soil. These 
do not exist tvanywlimu, but subsequent results are often ])etter than 
first trials in the same locality. Shallow planting is advised, and 1 bushel 
of seed quoted as enough foi* 2 to 8 am-es. Of the varieties the smallest 
f|uot(!d is 2 ft. in iieight and the largest 6 ft. Tln^se Aoirieties show many 
other distinctive charcicteri sties also. 

Also, that the KSoy beans will stand (.piite a eousiderabl(‘ amount of 
frost; are more drought resistant, and at the same time will stand 
excessive moisture better than many siiiiilar legumes. 

In (‘omparing the experiments in diffenmt countries the great varia- 
tion of results is very noticeable. 

From the Kamernnga State Nursery Fxperiments a.t Cairns. N.Q., 
iiK'oiuliisive as they have been in some r(^spects, a consideral)le amount 
of valuable? information comanming the ])ehavieur of this ])ean in this 
country, or ralhm* the tropimil ])oriion of it, has nevertlieless been 
asc(‘ftaiiied. 

THE SOY BEAN IN QUEENSLAND. 

(Uinuific (Ujiidil — For sm'ccvssfiil cultivation in the Australian 
ti’opics it has been shown that this ])ean reijuires good moist soils and 
not too imich rain aft<?r sowing. In Amejlca it is quoted as standing 
(excessive moisture W(dl and better than (a>wpeas. and the Ihmadeuiya 
( C(yloti’) !'esults sianu to (M>iTol)oi'ate this, Init lieiv tln^ (‘xperiems? is the 
(q)posit(‘. Our lu‘avy tropical! rains materially atIVeted the Soy bean 
filanis, while <'(Avp<‘as alongside withstood tlnan. The growtii was found 
l!ie ({uiekiisl. in the eoldm* wc^atlnm. In ilie warinm.* months (he growtii was 
gr(?ater hut sIow(u\ and th(‘ [xxlding a,nd ripening also slowcu*. Plants 
obtaiiimi from August sowings were the la^st both in growth mui gi'ain. 
May sowings had less leaf and tops. Tin? eftect of heavy rain was not 
oiil}" evidmiced on the leaves and tops, but liy muising tlie seed in the pods 
to mould and not inatun^ or ripen properly. Ihaivy ixiin has exactly the 
same (hbet on the pods and seeds of the cowqieas, but tlu* plant itself, its 
](mv<xs, (u* runners are not atfeeted as tlu^ Soy lar-rns are. This W()iild 
indiemte that the colder and drier season of tlu-^ year wa)uld ]>rol>al)ly suit 
tli(" Soy Ixmn, and July- August sowings wmiild be safest and b(?st. 

Tii(‘ (?f‘fe('t of fi'ost on Soy beans (uinnot bt‘ investigatcal luuv. Ihuoii 
von IVHiellm* states that, aia-ording to Wittmadv, this bean stands slight 
frost. Th<‘ Ammicmn auihorities say it w^ill stand fairly heavy frost. 
New Soulh Wah'S piiiiicmtions, wiiih* stating that it givevs a longer s<mson 
lliaii «'owp(x*is, fid visiwsowing when all tear of I'rost, is ovi^r. 

I'iie fict.imi rang(‘ of ihe planl is diffieult to asccwifiin. Jfis. Hendrick, 
’!>.Sc., IM.C., g!V<‘s it as froiu c-ool tmupomti' io snb~ta‘opi«‘,fiL Ihie experi- 
ments Imve thus bar shown Unit line driei* I'mri.s o! Ilu^ ij‘o|)i(*s would 
|)robfiJ)i.v suit it Ixii.er. Hence, if ])ianted about th<‘ end of the wet 
smisoruf fiboul .Mackay, towa.rds Central Queensland, ,at Ihjwmi or xHareeba 
in the? Noriti, or on the higlun* parts of the plateau behind Cairns at 1„,500 
to 2,()0() f(:H3t above? sea level. Soy beans might prove verysiiccessful.^'^ U' 

VilfiUl ij of llu! Heed, — s(?ed recauvml f rom Brisham^ in September 
was of poor (tuality, tliough looking well. It was very dry midh#d, mnd 
a pi‘oportion warn bad, l.i'^robaldy the seed was old. ^ It is evidehtdhat the 
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vitaJity is sliort, and only fresh seed should he sown if possible. ^ lo 
storing, the seed must be kept dry, and it is diffieiilt to tell when it is 
properly dry owing to the large oil content. It was iioticeahlo l'un*c tliah 
no self-grown seed germinated, as is generally tlie case with sitniiar grains. 
This may possibly been due to Amrniiii or the excessively ryet 

W'eatlier. 

(h'rmdn(d’ion.—T\ie North Queensland geianinations averaged four 
days, seldom less and sometimes iip to nine or ten d;iy,s, Hoaldiig or 
similar treatment of the seed expedited germination, but iiivolyed ii 
greater risk should hot dry \yeatlicr immediately follow the so\viug in the 
field. Ill sowing, w^eli-workcd soil was shown to be essential. Ihief) 
planting is detrimental, and occasionally lorevented gerinination. Tlie 
best depth was found to be 1 in. or less in moist \vcatlier; in dry wea,tlier 
slightly deeper. The soil must be prevented from cakiiigyonci^' ilu^ 
plumule shoived above ground, otherwise tlie seedlings ])in(d.i off ojisil.v. 

Method of >SV')n.*hi(/.— Double rows about 1 ft. apart with. 3 ft. betwcaui 
the next double rows was found most satisfactory. F(,)r graui the pljiriis 
require more room, and 4 to 5 iu. apart is am[>l<‘. for any varicti<‘s tried 
here yet. For fodder tlnu'' iuay be 2 or .3 in. apart in the .rows. 

Growth mid Size of Plants . — The plants, if strong, coiitiiuie growing 
from five to six weeks before forming pods, but if wx^akly tiowesred and 
plodded witliiii a iiioiith and wdiile quite small. Gi*owtli continued after 
the first pods appeared, though the height attained only averag(wl 14 in.^ 
with nothing over 18 in. so far. All the pods w^ere formed daring the 
two or three iveeks followdng the first fiowering. 

Etpening. — Hitherto the pods have not ri[umed togcdJior, and lieuci^ 
necessitated piddiig, and precludes any possibirOy id harvesting t;h(* 
■whole plants and threshing out the seed. This possil)ly wjis duo to tlie 
wet season. In dry weather or in drier localities no doii]>t ‘die earLi(n* 
ripening pods could be loft on with safety till the latttn‘ oiu^s worc^ 
harvestable, but in a wut season either the hot sun between tlui showm’s 
caused shattering or moiildiness set in and the seed did not mat, line 
Harvesting was spread over about a fortnight generally, while, the 
average time from sowing to harvesting was seventy-five to eighty day«. 

Eetunis . — The grain returns have so far been very poor. Not 
enough has been growm as yet to calculate the return of dried henms per 
acre, but there has been nothing as yet to warrant its advocation as a 
grain crop under our conditions. The quality of the seed has also licuni 
poor, being wrinlded, stained, or discoloured, and often rather smaller 
than the original seed. 

PestSj &c . — ^Baron von Mueller quotes Vilmorin in stating that this 
plant is not subject to the attacks of insects and fungus. No fungoid 
pests have as yet been observed, but the leaves were readily eaten by 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, slugs, &c. About the beginning of the year 
the plants are seldom, seen wdthoiit the leaves being finely perforated liy 
some insect that seemingly eats off the green portion of the Icavi^s, leaving 
the veins. No special insect has yet been observed acdamlly doing this. 
The leaves are delicate also, as, when a weak solution of keiuseiu.^ ermilsioti 
with arsenate of lead was sprayed on to them, some leaves were burnt 
udiile other delieate plants in the germinating house, done at tiie sarnie 
time with the same solution, did not suffer at all. This spray iug was done 
on a dry day and in the evening. The seed, which is in other p hires 
stated as not readily eaten by insects, has been attacked by weevils licre. 

Btgle of Oro'Wth. — The plants here proved faixiy bushy, especially 
the yellow and black varieties. The black was the strongest, having 
a thicker stem. They were generally straight-stemmed, showing no signs 
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of t\r.iiiiiig. ^ In very few iiLstances only was any 1)raiieiiiiig‘ o])served, 
and tlie bea,riiig was confined to the main stem. In the Avet weather the 
leaAYAs reiuciined green till the haiwesting, but Avheii dry and in sandy soils 
the leaves^ had dropped by the time the pods were "ripe. The average 
niimbei* of pods to a plant Avas found to be tAA^enty-one, and the iiiaxiniiim 
tAA’eiity-eigiit. The average number of seed in a pod Avas two. and in no 
instance Avas there more than three found. 

Foot System . — This Avas not Axny spreading, and only inediiim in 
comparison Avith the size of the plants. There Avas no indication of deep 
rooting, and the Soy AA’-as very inferior in spread and extent of root 
groAvth to the coAAyjeas. 

N'itroyenous Nodules , — These have been carefully looked for. and 
only in <.)ne instanco (the last planting) Avas an}" success met AAuth, and 
then in a very liinited degree only. This may, perhaps, l)e accounted for 
b}' the seed ])eing iieAV and requiring acclimatisation first, or the absence 
in th(? soil of the particular bacteria needed liy the Soy beans. One point 
inad<^ specially evident by the experiments here was that either the 
partimilai’ bacteria favoured by this legume are not identical AAntli those 
pai'lial to ('OAvpeas, Mauritius beans, Narico beans, or Mungo beans, all 
of Aviiieh Aver(i grown in close proximity to the Soys and produced regular 
nodules, while the Soy beans did not, or that the existing bacteria require 
tinK‘ to acciistoiu tliemselAxs to a iigaa- host. That suitable bacteria do 
exist lias lieen demonstrated by the discoAxry of a feAV nodules, but the 
value of the Soy bean in this respect cannot be judged by one trial, or 
for that matte]* by several. Hitherto only imported seed has ])eeii avail- 
a1)le, while legumes often dcwelop these characteristics only after seAxral 
gemjralions, and sowings of our own seed (the second generation) are 
now Ixfing made. It is not before the third generation, howeAxr, that 
the IxAst results in jioduhAS is anticipated, finally indicating its success or 
othei‘wis{^ as a soil-improving plant in these parts. Providing a fairly 
good season is experienced, if no more nitrogenous nodules are apparait 
by then it Avill haAx shown itself useless in one of the directions in Avliieh 
it might have proved of the greatest Audue on account of its quick grovdh, 
non-climbing habit, and the utility of its seed. Reliable information of 
trials in other parts of Quensland would be of great Auihie and interest on 
this point. 

Oiker Varieties , — ^Varieties are mentioned in the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s publications that are not only of far larger 
groAvtli and habit than any obtained here as yet, but are useful for 
specific purposes, and Avithstand excessive wet better than many. Of 
these '' liankoAv, ’’ a mottled seed, Ricelands,” a black seed, and 
Mammoth,” a yelloAv-seeded variety, Avould seem from the descriptions 
to be probably adaptable to North Queensland climatic conditions. Efforts 
are being made to obtain seed of these. 

Finalljj . — While the experiments at the Kanierunga State Nursery 
have in some points differed from and in others agreed with experiments 
in oth(u* placets and countries, caxu allowing for the season, as yet the Soy 
bean has not shown itself <mpable of sustaining the valuable attributes 
ascribed to it in coinpa/risou Avith other legumes under the climatic and 
soil conditions obtaining in North Queensland,, The experiments are, of 
course, being continued, and it may yet proAx to be all and more than 
it has been stated to be, but neither in respect to grain or fodder can its 
extensive culture yet be advocated, and the adwee of the Department of 
Agriculture of New South Wales can only so far be reiterated as applying 
also to North Queensland — viz., that farmers and settlers should try it in 
a small Avay to see if it suits their district, soil, and climate. 
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CULTURAL DIRECTIONS FOR YOUNG PARA RUBBER. 

Bt O. W. BARBETT, Superintendent of j^xperinient Stations, riiilippine Islands. 

Removal from, Seed-hed.—nie plants should be taken up only during 
the rainy season. Unless the soil has been wet with rain, the herl ninst 
be watered so that the earth will adhere more or less to the roots. 

In most cases it will be necessary to cnt or break some ot‘ the larger 
root>s in removing the seedlings; if many roots are lost in this pro«*.ess it 
will be necessary to remove some or all of the leaves to prevent iAai|>ora- 
tion of the sap in the stem before new roots are formed. 

The amount of baiting which should be done Avill depend on the 
character of the soil, the age of the roots, the manner of packing, ; 
generally speaking, the more earth wliich can be taken up \cith tlu^ plant 
and packed finnly into a ball around the roots, the less tln^ plant will 
suffer from the shock. 

"Whether transported in baskets, tins, or box.es, tlie seedlings must 
be protected from drying out and from exposure to the sun. 

Seedlings having a height of 1.2 metres or more should be e.iit back 
to about 60 or 80 centimetres a few days before removing them from the 
nursery. The seedlings may be taken np when they liave attained a 
height of 1 metre, and should never be allowed to reach more than 2 
metres before transplanting ; in special cases trees of 2 or 8 mcdi’es could 
he transplanted in favourable weather by cutting back to fil)()iit (me-half 
their height before transplanting. Care should be taken to prevent 
scratching or bruising the bark in handling the seedlings. 

Planting . — Setting into the holes should be done after suiissit or on 
rainy days. 

The location of the plantation should be such that si j'oi.ig winds 
not damage the trees. If there are no adjacent iiiils or fonist trei^s to 
break the force of the wind, belts of trees, such as eucalyptus, encoanut, 
bonga, or mango, should be planted around and thi’ougli the |.tlanla{iou 
before or at the time of setting out of the Para tr(H^s. hows of catciliuaie 

(Gliricidia maculata) or ipil {Lucaena glaiica) may l)e plantiid th(‘ 

former by cuttings, the latter by seeds — as temporary {)i’()t(H'tioiL or in 
eonjiinetion with other kinds, like bonga, cocoamit, and ovKoilyptus. 

Sandy soils are dangerous on account of the ({uiekness wliich 
they become dry; low wnt soils containing stagnant water (cmnot b (3 
used, though some wet lands can be drained sufficiently to ))ecome .safec 
Localities which regularly suffer from droughts of moivi than a few weeks ^ 
duration should be avoided unless adequate irrigation <3a.n be provided. 
Both alluvial and mountain soils are suitable provided they ari^ alwoiys 
moist. 

Holes. — The holes should be prepared two to four weeks lieforo trans- 
planting. They must he at least 1 metre in diameter; a depth of 25 io 
50 centimetres is recommended- The subsoil, it poor, should Ix! reioovcul 
to a distance of at least 50 centimetres below the surface o.f tli <3 groiiTHl 
In filling the holes only ^'top soiP' (to a depth of 10 to 15 (cmtimetrcs) 
about the holes may be used; care must be taken to avoid introducing 
grass roots or weed seeds with this earth. A few days befor*^ the Ikira 
plants are set in. the holes may bt‘ filh^d mnrly full to avemj (h‘liy am! 
exposure of the seedling at the moment of transplanting. 

Any broken or dead roots shotild be lumned off ^vith shears or a 
sharp knife just before putting the plant into the hole. 

The earth must be firmed in well around the roots so thmt there 
spaces or lumps to cause trouble later. , If t,lie eartli is not 
siiffieiently moist the trees should be watered at the time of transplanting, 
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and, of course, as often as may be necessary until they are well 
estahlislied. 

The proper distance between the holes depends” upon local conditions 
and the plans of the planter in regard to secondary crops. If the planta- 
tion is oii old cleared ground the trees may be set at 5 or 6 metres. 
Whereas on rich or recently cleared areas 7 to 9 metres would probably 
prove better, especially if some secondary crop is to be grown during the 
first few years. There is no serious objection to setting the trees 6 
metres providing the weaker trees are I’emoved (tapped to death) as soon 
as they ])egin to interfere with the development of the vigorous 
individuals. 

Vnltivation . — At no time during the life of the Para tree may grass 
of any kind be allowed to grow over the ‘^feeding area” of the roots. 
The degree of cultivation given to the space between the Para rows will 
depend largely upon the local conditions. As soon as convenient all 
brush, weeds, and grass should be eliminated. The surface of the ground, 
at least near the Para trees, should be planted with beans or some kind 
of leguminous cover crop which will not only keep down the grass and 
weeds but will keep the area over tlie roots of the rubber comparatively 
cool and moist, and at the same time furnish nitrogen to the soil, instead 
of poisoning it with root excretions, as in the ease of grass. 

Due ])i'ecautions against fires must be taken. 

No secondary crop likecamotes (sweet potatoes) ^ cassava, or bananas 
should be planted nearer than 2 metres from the Para; after the third 
year from traiisi)lantiiig no seeotidary crop, except legumes, may be 
grown ill the plantation. 

The kinds of legumes recommended for planting as cover crops in 
the Philippines ai*o: Centrosema, bean; Lyon bean, yam bean, velvet 
bean, sword bean, and any of the native beans; (*o\\peas, inani rnanilian, 
peanuts, (uuialiuate, and i])il {Lucaena glauca). 

TIc' cacainiiihc or I)al()<^d)ai6c, is a shrub or small tree, especially 
iNHMunmended biHcnise it may be readily grown from cuttings stuck into 
the ground; it (-an be (uit back whenever its lieiglit exeeds 1.5 or 2 metres, 
tile removiaj lu'anehes helping to increase the humus layer on the ground. 
The Imbit of shedding its leaves for a few weeks in the dry season is a 
disadvantage in using this species: the ipil, or datels, is not deciduous. 

Jf the soil becomes packed — Le., so wet and clogged that air and 
water <nninot readily circulate through it — it should be forkcKl by the 
vertical process, i.e,, by thrusting a strong-tined fork down into the 
ground to a depth of 10 to 15 centimetres; then, after loosening the tines, 
the fork is witlxdrawn without breaking the roots. 

The young Para trees must be protected from the depredations of 
pigs, deer, &c, ; a Avoven wii*e fence is unquestionably the best means of 
prot(‘ction. A yrry closdy planted roAv of bonga palms {Areca caieeJm) 
can be ntilised aft(^r about their fourth year as a live fence; bamboo strips 
may he woven into it and tied so that even pigs cannot force an entranc^.e; 
or maguey may be planted between the bongas very effectively. 

If liv(A mulc]u‘S, or cover crops, are not used about the young rubber 
trees some kind of straw or leaf mulch should be kept over their roots 
except in very rainy weather. The layer of dry grass, rice straw, or 
similar material should be just thick enough to prevent the growth of 
weeds without smothering the Para roots ; it should not touch the stem 
of the tree ; it should be turned over occasionally. 

All colonies of white ants {Termes spp.) in or near the plantation 
should be destroyed either by poisoning, fumigating, or ''puddling.” 

All decaying wood should be removed from about the roots of the- 
rubber.— "Philippine Agricultural Review.”', 
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A METHOD OF COTTON SELECTION THROOGHOIJT 
THE SEASON. 

The present article on this subject, continued from our April issue, 
furnishes the rest of the information given by the ''Agricultural News/' 
Barbados, and should be of considerable interest to cotton-growers in 
Queensland : — 

SELECTION BY BOLL CHARACTERS. 

If the farmer is engaged in the selection of a big-boll variety of 
upland cotton, such as the Triuinpli, most of the degenerate plants are, 
very easy to recognise, because they have small bolls. This fact becomes 
most apparent in unseleeted holds about the middle of the season, soon 
after the earlier bolls have reached Ml size, but before they begin^ to 
open. A little search wall show that some of the plants are producing 
only small bolls. Some small bolls can be found, of course, on normal 
large-boiled plants, just as small or defective apples can bo found oip a 
large-fruited tree. Plants that appear in a big-boll variety, but produce 
only small bolls, no longer represent the variety, but are to be looked 
upon as definite variations away from the variety. The plants that 
depart from the characters of the parent variety are mostly very 
inferior; but, even if they are not inferior, they ought to be taken out 
of the variety to avoid a further increase of diversity through the 
formation of hybrids. 

The shapes, colours, and surfaces of the bolls also afford differences, 
of very little importance in themselves, but very useful as indicators 
in selection to maintain uniformity. Indeed, it is possi].)le in a gi‘eat 
majority of cases to judge the quality of the lint correctly in advance 
by looking at the bolls of a plant, after one is sufficieiiU;.; fa.iniliar with 
the variety. Plants wdth shorter bolls are likely to have sliorbu* lint, 
while narrower bolls indicate less abundant lint. Any pronourn/e<l 
difference in the shape of the bolls can be taken to iudiciate tlial, the 
plant is a variation or a hybrid that ought to be removed, and tlu^ same 
is true of differences in the colour or in the character of the surfa<m of 
the bolls. 

Selection by boll characters is not as effective as selection l)y leaf 
and stem characters, because the inferior plants liave already flowcuxHi, 
and there has been an opportunity for their pollen to be spread about 
the field. Nevertheless, if the boll selection be made early enough, muoh 
of the spreading of pollen in the latter part of the season can be 
avoided. An advantage of boll selection is the opportunity that it gives 
to become better acquainted with the leaf and stem, characters of degene- 
rate |>laiits, and better ability to detect such plants early in the 
season in following years. If selection is deferred until the crop is 
ripe, the external di&rences of the plants will liave become much less 
apparent. 

SELECTION BY SEED AND LINT CHARACTERS. 

j^lore time is required for the last selection, in which atixmlion is 
given to the fertility of the plants and to the characters of the lirvt nml 
seed. The labour wall have been greatly lessened by the pr(,wi(>us 
roguing out of all the plants that gave external evidence of tendencies 
to depart from the uniform type of the variety, either in the habits of 
growffh, in the characters of the leaves, or in the size and sliape of the 
bolls. Plants that show themselves deficient in fertility, or in ea.rlincss, 
in comparison with their neighbours, can also be omitted f,rom the last 
selection. The examination of the lint is thus narrowed down to the 
plants that have appeared satisfactory in all other respects. Mmiy 
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|)laiiterK liave iiuule a practice of noticing differences in lint, and are 
already well qualified to perform this kind of selection. 

The length and abundance of the lint are compared in the field by the 
familiar process of straightening it out from the sides of the seed, 
(dtlier by polling betweeji the tljunib and finger or by using a small eoiiib, 
Oii(,» or more; samples of the eonibed-out lint from different plants can b*^ 
held l)(?lw(!(3n the fingei's of the left hand and thus carried along for i^eady 
comparison. The strength of the lint is judged in the field by breaking 
tiic comI)ed“Out strands while held between the thumbs and first fingers 
of the two hands. Any plant is rejected that shows itself iiiferioi* to 
its neighbours in length, strength, or abundance. 

USE OP PEOOENY ROWS IN SELECTION. 

Selection of a high-grade variety of cotton can be somewhat sim- 
plified and also rendered more effective if the farmer is willing to take 
the additional precaution of saving the seed of each selected plant 
separately, in order to plant a part of it in a separate row the following 
season. 

The use of the progeny rows"^' enables an additional precaution to 
be taken to guard the purity of a good stock by holding over a part of 
the >seed from which each of the progeny rows has been planted. If any 
of the rows should prove to be of exceptional merit, it is possible to go 
back do the reserved seed of the parent of the best rowq and sow it in a 
separate, isolated plot, in the iicxt season, as the foundation of a special 
strain, dcisceiided froni a sing](3 superior plant. 

Planters of Sea Island <3otton arc aeeiistomed to the plan of narrow- 
ing th(hr «electi(m down to a single- superior plant. They multiply the 
seed from this plant for two or tlnee y(‘ars in separate seed plots, to 
secure (moiigh hn* held planting. The vejy high quality and unusual 
uniformity of tli<^ Sea iriand cotton are to be ascribed largely to the 
method of selection that has been followed. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The full possibilities of imi)roving the (-otton crop can lot be realised 
until the work of selection is cainied out on every farm, and becomes 
established as a regular part of the care of the cro}). The only adequate 
alternative is the piirelias(i of selected seed from a mirefiil neighbour, 
who maintains his selection and produces a uniform (^rop. 

One of the most important advantages of the plan of raising cotton 
for seed in a separate field or plot is that the farmer is likely to give 
the plants more attention, and thus become more familiar with the 
cliariicteristics of the variety that the plants represent. Such familiarity 
i>s necessary in order to qualify the farmer or the breeder to establish 
and maintain the uniformity of the variety by selection. 

Though much of the undesirable diversity of the crop can be 
ascribed to tli(3 mixture of varieties, it is not possible to keep any variety 
uniform without continued selection. Spontaneous changes to inferior 
characters occnir t?veii in the most uniform varieties; and if such varia- 
tions are not removed, the imiformity of the stock is gradually destroyed. 

A farmer who knows his variety well enough can make use of the 
external characters for the removal of inferior plants early in the 
season, when this work can be done more easily and efficiently than by 
.waiting for the lint and seed characters at the end of the season! 

Attention to the external characters makes it possible to^ detect 
degenerate plants — ^those that will produce small bolls and inferior lint, 

* See '‘Q. A. Journal” for April, 1911, 
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eA^eii before they have begun to flower. The rogiiiiig out of such plants 
early in tlw^ Beason guards the uniformity of the crop by preventing the 
eroBB-hu'tilisation of good plants with pollen of inferior individuals. 

The eottoii plant is extremely susceptible to iiifluenees of soil and 
climate. Each variety shows a wide range of differences under different 
conditions, and the proportion of degenei'ate plants — those that make 
definite elianges away from the eharaeders of the variety — is also in- 
fiuencv‘d by the (a)nditions under which the plants grow. 

The popular idea that persistent selection will bring about a con- 
tinued improvement in a pure-bred variety is now questioned in the 
scientifle world, but this does not affect the agricultural importance <»£ 
selection as a means of pre^^serving the uniformity and productiveness of 
varieties. 


FUTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY* 

(Ftxnn the Australian Sugar Journal.’’) 

Headers who have studied our digest of the report of the Central 
Sugar Mills Coiomission. ax)pearing in the April issue of “ The Aus- 
tralian Sugar Journals ’ must have noticed one outstanding fact givvern- 
ing the whole sugar position in this country. Under pr(\sent conditions, 
sugar prodiK'tion in Australia is limited by the possibilities of sugar (am- 
siimx)tioii ill our own (*ountry, for the simple reason that export is im- 
possible ill lace of competition with black-grown came and cheap-labour 
beet sugar. Tlie (Commissioners wuu*e only able to recommend ailditional 
advances for eentral mills after flnditig that onr avto'age net imports 
during the x>^rst ten years have workcnl oat at sonu^thing over 46,000 tons 
per annum. This is by no means a big margin, and a pj’aetieal man like 
our present Premier, the Hon. 1). P. Denham, could not fail in. his recent 
visit to the Xortk to be impressed with tiu‘ miormoRs difference between 
the large areas of land awaiting occuipation, and the (H>mpa,ra,tiv<dy 
minute opportunities for expansion, so far as the sugar industr}" is c.oii- 
cerned. "Aliat makes the x>i‘oblein more ainite is that, as emphasised l)y 
the Commission in their report, sugar, and perhaps liananas, constitute, 
to all intents and purposes the only visiblt^ opening for agricultun^ in 
these parts. 

Mr. Denham had facts staring him in th(‘ fa<?e day after day, as he 
travelled through the fertile alluvial lauds of the North (Queensland coast, 
and listened to the information freely supx^lied to him by experienced 
men. Naturally, he cast around for a way out— son, le means by which 
expansion could be made possible ; and we think it will be admitted that, 
whatever differences of opinion may exist, the suggestion he has made 
ought not to be hastily set aside. It is l)riefly this : The Commonwealth 
levies in excise every year a sum largely in excess of that wdiicdi it repays 
to the industry under the C[uite misleading name of hoiinty, but which 
w? prefer to describe by the more acjcurate term of ' rebiite. ’ ’ Idiis 
sum, w^hich may be estimated at not far short of a quarter of a million 
sterling annually, might, Mr. Denham thinks, he justly used to create a 
special fund, from which could be paid a special bonus on all such sugars 
grown in this country, as would require to be exported. This, M.r\ 
Denham points out, could be worked in conjunction with a bookkeeping 
scheme in which the whole sugar production of the country would bo 
pooled, and whatever loss accrued would he equally distributed over th(^ 
whole. Here is a problem demanding the attention of the Federal Parlia- 
ment on broad statesmanlike lines ; here is just one of those matters for 
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wliieli the fedepition was at first designed. Australia needs to speak and 
act as a whole in such a matter. Queensland is interested, no doubt ; but 
so also is New South Wales, and the whole northern section of this great 
continent, ineluding all the rich river lands of tropical West Australia, 
and of what is known as the Northern Territoiy. These must be popu- 
lated and utilised, and- until some form of tropical agriculture can be 
established, the progress of those divisions will indeed be slow. Mr. 
penharn has certainly shown insight in recognising the need for expand- 
ing our tropical induvstries. It is to be hoped he may be able to imx>art it 
to others, so that Federal as well as State members and Ministers may 
unite in working for the day when the coast districts of this State, as 
well as other tropical areas, shall be large exporters of sugar, and it may 
also be bananas and similar products, together with dairy products from 
the table-lands beyond. These, says Mr. Denham, together with a 
vast mineral output, mean giant strides in the North during the next few 
decades. ^ ^ May the vision indeed be realised. 

We do not forget that the Treasurer of Australia has obtained a very 
substantial addition to his revenue during the past ten years from this 
very source, the aggregate excise exceeding the rebate to eane-growers by 
upwards of two millions sterling. But members on both sides of the 
liouse, including the Prime Minister and some of his x)rineipal col- 
leagues, have admitted the injustice thus done the sugar-grower, who is 
placed in a dilferent position from those interested in any other protected 
industry. Doubtless, the Treasurer can dispose of all the money that 
may be collected by any means whatsoever; hnt he cannot any longer 
plead poverty as a reason for this enforced levy from the sugar industry, 
s(^cing that he is in a position to lend to the State Treasurers. 

Tlie mere advocacy of such a proposal is one step towards a due 
recognition of the truth eoneerning excise and rebate. At the same time 
it involvc's no inuhie concession to the industry, seeing that the money to 
be used in encouraging an export trade would be entirely contributed by 
the industry itself. Indeed, so far. as the financial side of the proposal is 
eonceiued it is practically a compliance with the request of the Aus- 
tralian Sugar Producers’ Association ivhen the recent legislation was 
before Parliament, that the amount of the rebate should he made ecpial to 
that of the excise, thus removing the injustice so keenly felt by cane- 
growers, and all interested in sugar production. 

Some of our critics will be disposed to ask what about the poor con- 
sumer? But w^e ivould point out that there is nothing in the proposal 
which can at all affect the price of sugar to him. Happily for Australia 
we are now in such rapid and cheap communication with the rest of the 
world that prices for all our principal articles of food are regulated, not 
so luiich by local supply and demand as by the prices in other parts of 
the world. For instance, butter, though so largely produced in Australia, 
is dearm.* to the consumer to-day because of the demand that exists in 
liondon in anti(*ipation of the great influx of people for the coronation 
festival in Jimcc The Australian miller, again, has to fix his prices for 
flour according to the rates ruling on Mark Lane. A demand for higher 
rates in any of those products than are justified by outside quotations 
would quickly lead to importation — and a slump. So also is it with 
sugar, with the difference that our price has to be kept below European 
plus duty, freight, and charges. Thus, the consumer is amply pro- 
tected. As was pointed out by the Commission, the sugar industry of 
Queensland is seriously menaced by the importation of foreign-grown 
sugars, which are sold at a price lower than that obtainable for A.us- 
tralian sugar. The complaint voiced by the Hon. Angus Gibson during 
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the recent Maryborough Conference of the A.S.P.A., is borne out by the 
remarks of the Commission, to the effect that they had ascertained that 
“ in the year 1910, approximately 10,000 tons of these (foreign-grown) 
sugars were imported and sold in competition with Australian sugars.’^ 
This is proof positive that the rate of protection now given to our sugar 
is by no means too high. 

Doubtless there are many economic considerations in connection 
with such a proposal as that put forward by Mr. Denham, and these will 
demand close investigation. At the same time we sincerely hope the 
matter may receive wise and discriminating treatment^ at the hands of 
Commonwealth i\Iinisters and Parliament. In conclusion, we desire to 
congratulate sugar producers generally on the advantages accruing to 
the industry from the visit of the Premier, who would scarcely have given 
such close attention to this matter had he not been brought into personal 
contact with the industry and those engaged in it.^ A further ground for 
satisfaction is the determination of the Minister for Agriculture to visit 
the North on his own account. Mr. Tolinie, at the meeting of Moreton 
Mill shareholders at Nambour a few months ago, expressed his desire to 
make fuller aequaiiitance with the sugar industry. 

During May last Mr. Tolniie completed an extensive tour through 
the sugar district. 


BMOUMOUS YIELD WHOM A RUBBER TREE. 

The ‘'Times of Ceylon.'’ in recording an intt3rview with Mr. H. A. 
Wickham, the well-known pioneer rubber planter of Papua, mentions 
that he was shown the biggest of the original i'ul)i}er trees in thi> 
Heiieratgoda Botanic (xarden. Mr. Wicldnun liad .not seen ilu^se i.rees ihi* 
thirty-four years. Planted in poor soil, the big tree has b(ien allowed to 
gather energy for a generation — almost untouched — until two years ago, 
and when tapped during 1909-19,10 it yielded the almost unthinkable 
quantity of 160 lb. of dry rubber. This yield of 80 lb. of rubber pen* 
annum is certified to by the Botanic Garden authorities. What greater 
confirmation of the theory, emphasised by the veteran pioneer in the 
interview/' says the Times/' ‘'that animals and plants taken out of 
their natural habitat, often thrive exceedingly?" 


THE TRADE OF IRELAND IN LIVE STOCK. 

To the Australian who has not studied the live stock business in other 
countries, it must appear incredible that a small country like Ireland 
should possess such miique facilities for the breeding of stock. Store aiul 
fat cattle, sheep and pigs (says the " Live Stock Journal"), come to 
England from Ireland in very large numbers. A few figures will at ().nee 
make clearly manifest the importance of the subject. Thus, last year, 
there vvere imported from Ireland to Great Britain 868,984 cattle, 
731,702 sheep, 324,070 pigs, and 31,896 horses. These statistics by them- 
selves afford striking testimony of the extent of the trade; and, if values 
were also computed, adding Mso the sums representing butter, hams^ 
pork, and baeoh, not to speak of corn and other products, it would 
amount to a very large total. ' 
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Chemistry. 

THE SOILS OF THE UPPER BURNETT.-li. 

By J. C. BBTJNISFICH, and G. B. PATTEN. 

The analyse>s of the soils of the Upper Burnett district, which were 
published in the November number of the Queensland AgTieiiltiiral 
Journal/^ drew attention to the exceptional fertility of the district, and 
therefore further samples which were collected and submitted by Dr. 
Th. L. Bancroft are of particular interest, as they confirm the previous 
analyses, showing distinctly that the Upper Burnett should be one of 
the richest and most fertile agri(niltural districts not only' of Queensland 
but of the Commonwealth. 

The first four samples. Nos. 1265 to 1268, were obtained in the 
parish of Holly well, about 6 miles east-noidh-east from Eidsvold town- 
ship, to the east of a 400-acre selection, Iv. Prom these analyses of the 
soils, which are given car Table II., it will be seen these four soils, repre- 
senting both forest and scrub lands, are exceedingly fertile, as they con- 
tain large amounts of total plant foods and of available plant foods. As 
most important plant foods we consider ehiefiy the humus, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, and lime. The total amounts of these chemical 
compounds are very high, and considerably above the average of the 
general nin of our soils, and they should therefore prove very lasting, if 
a judicious rotation of crops is practised. 

In order to aid our farmers in the interpretation of chemical soil 
analysis, I give hertnvith a table, from which the fertility of a soil may 
be judged from tlu' clnanic^al composition (Table I.) : — 


Table I. — Yaluation of Soil Fertility /roni Chemical Analysis. 



Humus. 

Total Nitrogen. 

Total Elements in the Soil (SoUiblo in Ilydroohlcrio 

Aeid Sp. Cr. 1*]16). 


Phosphoric Acid, 

Litn<». 

Potash. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Vci’y low 

Below 1'5 

Below *05 

Below *05 

Below *10 

Below *05 

Bow 

From 1*5 to2*49 

From *05 to *09 

From *05 to *09 

From *10 to *24 

From *05 to '09 

Fail* 

„ 2*5 „ 3*49 

„ -10 „ -U. 

„ *10 „ *14 

„ *25 „ *49 

„ *10 *19 

Yery fair 

„ 3*5„S*90 

„ -15 „ -24 

„ -15 „ *24 

» '50 5, Y4 

. „ -20 „ *39 

Good . . . 

3 5 4*0 ,, 5*90 

„ -25 „ - ig 

„ -25 5, *49 

„ -75 „ 1*49 

-40 -74 

Tory good 

6*0 and over 

i 

1 *50 and over 

I 

*50 and over 

1*50 and over 

*75 and over . 



— 

Available Plant Food (Soluble in 

Citric Acid). 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Low 


Below *01 

Below *10 

Below ‘006 


Fair 

... 

From *01 to *014 

From *10 to *24 

From *005 to *009 


Good 

„ •015to-024 

5, *25^*39 

„ *010to*019 


Very good.,. 

*025 and over 

*40 and over 

020 and over 
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It must be distinctly understood that this table may not be used in- 
discriminately, witboiit taking other factors into consideration. A soil, 
for instance, with A per cent, of potash is considered good in this plant 
food, blit in a light sandy loam even a lesser amount may be good, 
whereas in a very heavy clayey soil this amount would be just fair. 
Again, an amount of plant food fair for a certain crop may not be 
sufficient for other crops. As available plant foods we record that por- 
tion which is soluble in dilute organic acid, and which therefore may be 
considered to be readily absorbed by the plant roots. 

A closer study of the present analyses shows that the difference be- 
tiveen the forest and scrub soils is chiefly in the amounts of humus and 
nitrogen they contain. The forest soil contains 2.35 per cent, of humus 
which is classed as low, hut as a matter of fact is quite a fair amount for 
this class of sandy loam. The amount of humus in the scrub soil is con- 
siderably Ijigher, and, as the humus plays an important part in the pre- 
servation of the soil-moisture, it will be understood that the scrub soils 
will not dry out so rapidly during dry spells. The subsoil of the forest 
land appears to he a rather stiff clay, and this soil wnuld therefore be not 
suitable for fruit culture. The subsoil of the scrub land is of a more 
crumbly nature, and fruit trees ought to do well. The chief use of such 
high-class soils is, however, the culture of lucerne, maize, potatoes, vege- 
tables, &c. All fodders grown on that land would be highly nutritious 
and rich in mineral matters, chiefly lime and phosphoric acid, and t;l,iere- 
fore this country would he of great value for daiiying and stock-raising. 
The degeneration of good stock, due to wmnt of lime, so often noticeabii'. 
on some of our coastal districts, would be quite out of question' in th(^, 
Upper Burnett. For comparison with these rich soils the analysers of 
soils of a light sandy nature, obtained from a small plat'uaii south, of 
EidsvoM, not far from the Cemetery Reserve, are given. This plateau 
would be w^eil suited for the culture of citrus fruits. For the growth of 
vegetables and market crops the use of artificial manures would b(?i re- 
quired, and even for fruit trees artificial manures will be found of 
benefit as soon as trees commence to bear. 

In order to make the analyses more intelligible, the actual amoimts 
of plant foods, both total .and available, are calculated in pounds per acre 
contained in the soil to a depth of 12 in. We find in the bottle-tree scrub 
soil 40,600 lb. of potash per acre, of which 980 lb. are available; whereas 
the sandy soil of the plateau has only from 1,190 to 1,365 lb. of total 
potash, of which 59 to 276 lb. are available. The diftereuce in tliis (‘om- 
position is easily accounted for in the geological origin of these soils. Tin*, 
plateau soils are on an outcrop of desert sandstone .surrounded by 
granitic formation, ivliereas the other soils belong to the Gympi(?, forma- 
tion prevalent throughout the Upper Burnett district. 



Table II. — Analyses of Soils from Parish of Hollywell. 

About Six !Mile=? E.N.E. from Eidsvold Township. 
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Science. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN SOIL TREATMENT FOR NEMATODES. 

By C. E wood, Overseer, Kameruuga State Nursery. 

A plot of land at this nursery, consisting of dark- coloured and A^ery 
sandy loam, being found to be badly infested mth nematode worms, an 
experiment Avas undertaken with a view to seeing Avhetlier the same land 
could be satisfactorily cropped after manurial treatment. The IdotilA hud 
been previously cropped AAdtli tobacco and eoAvpeas, both of which were 
failures owing to the nematodes, the extent of the depredations of whieli 
may be gauged from illustration A,’’ which was a fair sample of a 
root of a coAvpea from untreated soil in this plot. A few odd tomatoes, 
wild and cultivated, that sprang up spontaneously in this land, were 
also Avatched and found to be, if anything. Averse than other plants ; even 
some common Aveeds Avere affected. 

The land in question had been abandoned for many years and had 
recently groAvn very little other than burrs {Urena lohata, and Trium- 
feMa pilosa), Avhicii, liOAvever, did not seem to be affected by the 
nematodes. No legumes v^ere noticed in the plot previous to it being 
broken up and brought under ciiltiA^ation. 

The first crop grown on it was fairly good ; the second not so good, 
the reason of AAdiieh Avas not then suspected. But the third crop, as above 
stated, was an entire failure due to its roots being very badly affected by 
these nematodes. 

There is no reason to suppose tiiat the nematodes were ii3ti*oduced 
there, and it may be reasonably concluded that they (existed ther«‘ |)rior 
to the land being cultivated; also it seemed evident that tiny iiiert^ased 
rapidly with the cultiAmtion and working of the soil, enlmiiiati ug l>y the 
third season in an amount sufficient to render tlic^ cultivation of any ( 0 ' 0 ]> 
subject to their attack quite hopeless. 

It had already been proA’ed that these nematodes (existed in leaf 
mould and any organic manurial matter formed, oi* found, on t!ie land; 
and also that they could be destroyed by sterilization, which was done 
on a small scale bydieating some soil on sheets of iron over a fire. In 
making tobacco seed beds the Aveil burning of the soil either did away 
AAdth them entirely or to a great extent, admitting of satisfactory ger- 
mination of seed; but it was also found that such beds became reinfested, 
probably from the surrounding soil, Avithin a few weeks to two months. 

Of course sterilization was not possible on a large scale or in dealing 
Avith the whole field. Affeeted roots from the third crop on tiiis field 
(AAffiich is after this called the original crop because by it was deter- 
mined the presence beyond doubt of the nematodes) were dest.royc^d by 
being burnt, and not left to breed more nematodes. 

The experiments were made principally Avith (.lowpeas that wetxi 
knowm to be readily susceptible to nematodes, and in beds made up in 
parts of the plot also known to be badly infested. The beds wtu*e, 
roiigldy, 100 square feet each, and were treated as follows : — 

A— Untreated. 

B — Lime . . . . . . ly^ ib, to 100 square feet. 

Meatworks manure .. % lb. „ ,/ 

Sulphate of ammonia , . 2 oz. „ „ 

Sulphate of potash . . 2 oz. „ ,, 
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C — Lime . . . . , . 1 Ih. to 100 square feet. 

Meatworks manure . . % lb. „ „ 

Sulphate of potash . . lb. ,, 

D — Vapoiirite . . . . ly^ lb. „ ‘ , 

Meatworks manure . . 1 lb. ,, „ 

The per acre rates and cost of the manure of these worked out as 

follows:— _ £ __ ^ 

B — Lime, 550 lb. per acre, value at 7s. per ewt. . . . , 1 15 0 

Meatworks manure, 330 lb. per acre, value at 7s. per 

ewt. .. ..110 

Sulphate of ammonia, 55 Ib. per acre, value at 16s. 

6d. per ewt . . ..080 

Sulphate of i)otash, 55 lb. per acre, value at 11s. 6d. 
per ewt. . . . . . . . . . . ..073 

Cost per acre of treatment . . . . . .£3 11 6 

C — ^Lillie, 440 lb. per acre, value at 7s. per ewt. . . . . 1 8 0 

Meatworks manure, 330 lb. per acre, value at 7s. per 
ewt. .. .. .. .. ..110 

Sulplmte of potash, 110 lb. per acre, value at 14s. 6d. 
per ewt. . . 0 14 6 

Cost per acre of treatment . . . . ..£336 

D — Vapourite, 550 11). per acre, value at 8s. per ewt. . . 4 10 0 

]!iIeatwo]*ks .manure, 440 lb. per acre, value at 7s. per 
ewt. .. .. .. .. .. ..180 

Cost of treatment per acre .. . .£5 IS 0 

Cost of applying the manure or working — i.e.^ labour — has not been 
included. 

The eowpeas sown were of ditferent varieties, and, while it was 
desired that they might if possible ripeu seed, it was necessary that they 
should be taken up at the same time for photographing; and therefore 
the sowings were made at different times to, as far as possible, admit of 
their maturing. 

The beds were planted and harvested as follows 

Bed A — Sown, 4th April. Dug up, 8th July. Time growing, 95 
days. 

Bed B — Sown, 14th March. Dug up, 8th July. Time growing, 
116 days. 

Bed C — Sown, 5th February. Dug up, 8th July. Time growing, 
153 days. 

Bed D — Sown, 1st April. Dug up, 8th July. Time growing, 99 
days. 

The plants in the treated beds all shownd excellent growlh of green 
stuff, and all podded well, though '' D'^ had not fully matured all its 
seed. 

The results are clearly shown in the aeeomp>anying photographs of 
average mots taken from each bed. 

With regard to amount of crop and absence of nematodes, the ex- 
periment “ D’^ gave the best results; but, as will be seen by the cost of 
material, Vapourite at the rate applied would be prohibitive. With 
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regard to crop alone, experiment '' C gave tlie best results, though it 
was not quite so free from nematodes as '' D.’’ Taking into considera- 
tion the cost of the manures, &e., and the fact that the plants in this 
experiment were the only ones that showed any nitrogenous nodules on 
their roots, ^^0’^ was on the whole the best. B” was satisfactory, but 
more expensive than and the root growth was not so extensive or 

strong. 

The experiment also shows fairly clearly that judicious treatment 
with manures makes a great deal of difference in results of (Uiltivation 
in nematode-infested soils, and that a good and piiyiug crop may be 
obtained in spite of nematodes by the use of artificial ujamires. 

It has not yet l)eeD possible to carry on the cxiieriment to s(M 3 tlie 
effect of nematodes on plants in the same s])ots ^vitlK)ilt furtiuu* treat- 
ment, or with similar mainiriug, Init then^ Acould semu no doubt iJiat, a 
distinct improAXunent Avould l)c evident in 1.)eds so treated the next season, 
even thougli the iieiiiatodes Avere not entirely absent. 

The same beds Avill now be dug OAnr and coAvpeas again sown, bid; no 
further dressing of artificial manures or lime AA’^ill be applied. 

As this is only a first experiment the results as depicted in tlie 
illustrations, though they are photographs of the actual plants, may be 
to some extent misleading until corroborated or confirmed, and sub- 
sequent experiments may give different results. 

With vegetables it Avas found that by germinating the seed in boxes 
of soil sterilizxxl as described earlier, carefully selecting strong and 
healthy plants, and forcing them by good manuring from the moment the 
seedlings Avere planted out, very fair table vegetables could be obtained 
before the nematodes did much harm to them. But that slow growth is 
fatal, biiig in nearly every instance badly attacked before the vegeta.bles 
(particularly roots) were of sufficient size to be made use of. 

Whether there are several different species of nematodes or not it lias 
not been possible to find ont, but if it is only one species it has ap])a,r(mtly 
a very AAude range in plants that it will attack. The illustratioas will 
shoAV it as affecting tol3acco, tomatoes, vegetables (beets, that laid been 
sloAA" in growing and a comparatively long time in the ground), and 
leeks, as well as coAAq^eas, &c. These are all from the same plot and under 
conditions similar to those of the original crop. The leeks are very dis- 
tinctly affected, and I believe Mr. Try on, the Government Vegetable 
Pathologist, &c., has stated that he has only occasionally (twice or more 
previously) personally met Avitli these nematodes on the Onion family of 
plants ; and this may, therefore, be interesting as showing the virulence 
of these pests in the plot. 


SWAMP CANCER. 

Treatment of swamx^ cancer depends largely on the part affected. 
Wliere practicable, burn the groA\ffh off with a hot iron, taking carc^ not 
to bnrii the adjoining good flesh more than necessary. After burning off 
the bulk of growth, find out if there are any small channels or openings; 
if so, burn the inside of these by means of a small ronnd iron (somewhat 
like the shape of a lead pencil). Treat the wound daily with corro- 
sive sublimate 1 part, glycerine 10 parts, water 1,000 parts, well mixed 
together. 

This disease is nndonbtedly caused by an organism the exact nature 
of which has not, up to the present time, been too clearly demonstrated. 
It is not looked upon as a malignant growth similar to those commonly 
kriown as cancer. 
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General lotes, 


TOMATO (DWARF GIANT). 

The plant grows from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. in height. It is a very 
good bea-rer, as the fruit grows in large btmches. The plant does not 
spread much, and has large leaves, and will stand dry weather pretty 
well. It is a good firm tomato and a good packer. 


THE BAMBAERA GROUND NUT. 

We regret that, by an oversight, the article on The Bambarra 
Ground Niitd^ which appeared in our issue of February, 1911, was not 
acknowledged as having been taken from the ‘^'Agricultural News” of* 
Barbados. A note on " Bates of Gro\vth of Rubber Trees” and "Yield 
of Latex from Young Ceara Rubber Trees” w^ere inadvertently credited 
to "Tropical Life,” London, instead of to the " x^grienltural News.” in 
July, 191,0. 

NEW VARIETY OF DUCK. 

A duck-breeder in Sydney, Mr. G. B. 0. Craft, of Ingleburn, has, 
after working for several years at the evolution of a new breed of ducks, 
been successful in bringing out a new variety, to which he has given the 
name of "Royal Sky.” They are no\v so well established that they are 
confidently offered to the public as an entirely new breed. In colour they 
are blue-grey, and are about the size of the Buff Orpington duck, and, 
like the latter, are stated to be an excellent all-round breed, both for laying 
and table purposes. At the Royal Society’s exhibition Mr. Craft exhibited 
a duck and a drake, taking first prize with the duck and second prize 
with the drake. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

HORSES ON “GRITTY” COONTRY. 

II. D., N.C. Line— 

Question . — Would liorses that have been on gritty” country 
appear older than they actually are ? 

Answer . — To this, Mr. A. II. Cory, veterinary surgeon, Depaiiinent 
of xlgriciilture and Stock, replies: ''Most decidedly. The nature ol: the 
country affects the horse’s teeth. In this case, it is quite possil)le the 
horse marks two years older than he really is — provided he is six years 
old, or upwards. 


CROWN-GRAFTING THE MANGO. 

* Young Orchardist, Maryborough — 

CrovTi-grafting the mango is a popular system with those who make 
a study of grafting fruit trees. For this piirposen the stock may l)e of 
any age. Smooth-bark trees with tough, pliable bark are the best for 
successful grafting. The head of the stock is first sawn off. Then the 
knife is applied abont 6 in. from the top of the i^emaining stump, the 
point pressed through the bark, and drawn upwards, cutting a straight 
line completely through the bark with the least possible injury to the 
subjacent tissue. At the top, the bark is raised gently from the w^ood 
with the point of the knife, and a smooth bone (say, the handle of a tooth 
brush with a sharp point) is inserted between the 'wood and the l)a-rk and 
pressed downwmrds; this raises the bark, and the scion is placed in the 
aperture and gently pressed downward, its low'cr end having previously 
been cut for a space of 4 to 6 in. in the form of a, long wc(lg<\ ha,ving 
the inner face plane or hollow-ed in the centre, and tlie outer slightly 
rounded, so that the cambium of both stock and scion may bo in (n)nta(it 
as much as possible. The bark at the edges of the long, wedge-sluipfKl 
cut on the scion should he retained, and, in prevssing the scion into its 
place, the greatest care should be exercised to prevent tlios(^ two siri|)s 
of bark from being pushed off, and, the eanibinm layer of th(‘ si'.ioii 
destroyed. 

By an expert operator, more than one scion may be instnied, but 
the w^'ork must all be quickly done, and the wound bandaged thoroughly 
and covered with clay or grafting'Wx^x to keep out air and water, then 
closed up and eovereci with an inverted flower pot grass-covered to keep 
it cool. After a few weeks leaves will shoot from the scion, and the graft 
may be gradually inured to the open air by removing the shade in the 
afternoon and replacing it next morning. It is best for a beginner to cut 
the head off the stock, about 3 ft. from the ground ; then if the first 
attempt is a failure, 6 in. more may be cut oft*, and so on, until practic^e 
has induced skill enough to produce satisfactory work. This is tlie 
method as described by G. Marshall Woodrow% F.R.H.S., formeily l^ro- 
fessor of Botany, College of Science, Poona, India, in his pamphlet on 
" Mango Culture.” The illustration shows a stock grafted by Mr. 
Horace I^ight, Queensland. Yon may, however, adopt successfully a 
method discovered by Mr. Knight, and which was also independently dis- 
covered by Mr. W. G. Oliver, in Florida. Mr. Oliver described the 
process of " shield budding” the mango as follows 

“ The method I wish to call attention to must be performed under 
certain conditions, the first and most important of which is that the 
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stock must be in active growth. The best time is when the leaves are not 
far enough developed to show the bright green colour. The ]3ark is then 
most easily removed. Choose the thick part of the stem only a few inches 
above the surface of the ground; cut out a rectangular piece of ])ark 
about 1% in. in length, and from the variety to be propagated cut a 
similar piece with a bud in the centre, not, however, from new woud. ])iit 
from that which is at least two years old, and which has lost its green 
colour, and assumed the greyish-browm tint. Fit the section of hevk with 
bud attached into the space formed by the removal of the bark from the 
stock. If the latter piece of bark has a bud in the central part, the wnod 
exposed to view" will fit better with the section of bark to be applied. 
When the section has been put in place, with a small hrnsli apply a light 
coating of licpiid grafting'^-waix, in which there is a large quantity of 
resin, to the cut parts, and immediately tie firmly with thick pieces of 
raffia; then an 8dn. wide strip of strong wrapping paper w’oimd round 
and round the stem, a feiv inches above the bud, and tied above with a 
cord. This completes the operation for the time being. 

If good material is selected and the operation carefully carried 
out at the proper time, there is no reason why a high percentage of 
successful unions should not be secured.” 

-Graf ting- waix is made by melting together equal parts by 
w"eight of resin, beeswax, lard, and turpentine over a slow" fire, stirring 
thoroughly. In the absence of grafting-wax, a paraffin candle melted 
and applied with a brush will be found a useful substitute. 


CAI«iDIED PEEL. 

Housewife,” Toogooiawah — 

Cut your fruit in halves or quarters, and take out the pulp. Soak 
the peel in salt and water until the bitterness is drawn out, then in fresh 
water for some hours to take out the excess of salt. Then boil gently 
until the peel is quite tender. This is the preparatory wmrk. It now 
remains to replace the water in the peel with sugar, and this is done by 
boiling several times in syrup. For the first boiling make tlie syrup fairly 
weak, using white crystal sugar— say, 2 lb. to the gallon. Take out the 
peel and let it drain, and add sugar to double the strength of the syrup, 
and boil gently again. Repeat the operation, making the syrup strong. 
Take out the peel and place cup, side up, on a board or wire to drain and 
dry, partly filling the cup wdth strong syrup, which when dry will form a 
cake of sugar. 


POSTHOLE OiGGER. 

Mr. Alex. Browm, Baimey Yiewq Upper Logan, wmuld be glad if 
farmers who use a posthole digger wmuld give him the benefit of their 
experience, through the medium of this Journal. 


PEAHUTS— PAFAWS. 

isLANDHOLME,” Upper Fitzi'oy — 

There is a good market for Giant Peanuts in the South. Peanuts 
are quoted in the Sydney market at 5%d. per lb. If the Papaw?'- trees are 
bearing very heavily, you should thin them out when they are small, 
leaving sufficient room for the remainder to increase in size without being 
squeezed by others. Remove also the flower buds which form above the 
cluster of fruit. 
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Publication Eeceiyed. 

' ‘ Tile CultiYatioB. of Hevea ; A Manual for the Planter, ’ ’ is the title 
of a iiio>st useful hook, one invaluable to the rubber planter, by Dr. P. 
J. M. Cramer, Director of Agriculture in Surinam. The original, in 
Dutch, has been faithfully translated by Messrs. Stuart li. Coiie and. A. 
Content. Dr. Cramer was eoinmissioned by the Dutch GoYermnent of 
Siirinain (Dutch Guiana) to visit the rubber iilantatioiis in Java, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Ceylon to investigate the methods of cultivation 
and preparation of rubber as adopted in those countries. He accordingly 
visited over twunty estates in the Federated Malay States and Straits 
Settlements, numerous estates in the neighbourhood of Kandy and other 
districts in Ceylon, and the outcome has been the publication of a w-ork 
wdiieh is not primarily intended as a study of the cultivation of hevea in 
the Straits Settlements in general, but only as a manual for the planter. 

Hevea planting is now proceeding so rapidly in tropical coxmtries 
and so many capitalists are engaging in the business, many with only a 
superficial knowdedge of the business, that such a work as that under 
review may he said to be an actual necessity particularly for managers 
of new estates 'where experience has been mainly gained in one country 
only. One great merit of the book is, that it avoids masses of statistics 
which often tend more to confuse than to enlighten the student. The 
language of the translation is simple and clear, and conveys accurately 
the text of the original. 

The opening chapters deal with the ixreparatory arrangements, such 
as clearing the land, with descriptions of the various kinds of soil suit- 
able for hevea cultivation, the note on Lalang soils being especially inter- 
esting. A chapter on drainage as a protection against wash is followed 
by the important matter of choice of seeds, deals with seeds and nurseries, 
and gives directions for the preparation of stumps. 

Olear instructions are given as to methods of planting and upkeep 
of the plantations. A very important matter in rubber-planting is the 
cost of weeding, especially on Lalang country. This question is well 
dealt with in a short chapter, showing the advantages and disadvantages 
of such weed-destroyers as Passi flora fwtida, Mimosa pudica^ and 
“ Kralok'^ {Phase olus Lunaiiis), Catch crops are also described, and 
the best methods of planting them. Not the least important section of 
this useful publication are those devoted to lopping, pruning, and tap- 
ping, the latter process, on wdiieh depend so vitally the well-being of the 
trees and their duration of life, being so exhaustively treated as to leave 
practically no tiuestiou on the subject unanswered. The diseases to 
wKieh hevea trees are liable ai’e especially root-fungus {Pomes semitos- 
tus), white ants, rats, and in a less important degree the stem disease 
kno'wn as “ Djanioer Oepas.^’ Finally the planter is presented with valu- 
able instruction in the matter of collection of the latex, the labour force 
required, and the concluding operation of preparing the various classes 
of rubber, under the heads of Sheet, Crepe,” and inferior qualities, 
such as Scrap.” Packing in Venesta chests is recommended. These 
, chests are patent cases, the sides of which consist of three-ply wood, the 
grain of each ply crossing the other, and perfectly smooth, which is a 
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most important consideration for rubber packages, because, if tlie sides 
are rough or dirty or sawdust is present, these stick to the rubber and 
decrease the price enormously; and, for the same reason, paper linings 
are not to be used. Taking the work as a whole, it consists of 132 pages, 
well illustrated, of information and instruction of the utmost value to 
planters, especially to those newly entering upon the industry. It should 
he in the hands of every rubber-planter, whether he plants 50 trees or 
50,000. The hook can he obtained from the translator, Mr.. Stuart R. 
Cope, Old Queen street, Westminster, London; price, 3s. 9d. each per 
100 copies, or 5s. single copies. 


Statistics. 

COMMONWEALTH METEOROLOOY. 

RAINFALL OF QUEENSLAND. 

Table Showing the Total Rainfall for eaoh Month of the Year in the Agrioultubal 

Districts of Qceensland. 


Stations. 

1910. 

1911. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 

Mur, 

April. 

May. 

N'orth. 










i 




Bowen 

0-18 

2*23 

0-58 

0-18 

3-75 

0‘30 

3-89 

5*36 

23*72 

7-57 1 

10*66 

1*64 

0-12 

Cairns 

3 51 

6-59 

Nil 

3-59 

1-34 

1-67 

7-27 

11-59 

34*49 

27*43 1 

36*35 

52*31 

2-08 

Geraldton (Innisfail) ... 

11’90 

19*35 

1-31. 

7-42 

11-51 

3-18 

7-30 

4-77 

36*96 

36-51 1 

28*39 

60*63 

3-68 

Gindio State Farm . . . 


2-65 

1*45 

Nil 




3-87 

11*69 

4-15 ! 

2-29 

0*29 


Serherton 

1-8S 

1*70 

Nil 

0-88 

0-68 

6*43 

4*93 

9-71 

11*43 

13-16 ' 

16*35 

14*17 

li-iis 

Hughenden 

0-41 

0*85 

0-48 

Nil 

2-75 

1-57 

•3-41 

1-13 

9*15 

3-76 i 

0-17 

6*29 

0-4 

Kamerunga State Nurs. 


Ml 


3-39 

.. 

2-06 




23-08 : 


62 *28 

151*0 

Mackay 

3-73 

6*70 

ri 

0-48 

4-33 

0*7 

2-67 

2-15 

36*52 

13-04 ; 

1441 

3*14 

0*77 

Mossmau 




1-91 

2 00 

3-17 

10 36 

19 91 

32*76 

21-95 ! 

71-61 

37*10 


Eookbampton 

0 59 

5*98 

i-87 

0-23 

1-62 

0-99 

4-17 

2-46 

9*64 

21-07 ' 

6*39 

1-44 

0*56 

Townsville 

0-26 

1*05 

0-33 

0*3 

3-34 

0*11 

2*53 

6-77 

25*10 

19-24 

4*24 

3-02 

0-7 

South. 














Biggenden State Farm 

1-OB 

5-25 

0-92 

0-28 


2-36 

4-59 

5-96 

10*37 

7-31 

6*25 



Brisbane 

0-43 

6*74 

0-39 


2-72 

3-27 

249 

13-99 

10*30 

5-84 

4*69 

6*88 

6-90 

Bundaherg 

0-19 

6*17 

2-10 

O'le 

2-33 

0-70 

8-39 

1-68 

21*05 

9-75 

4*31 

1-46 

0-56 

Crohamhurst 

4-44 

11-78 

0-63 

0*70 

2-30 

3-83 

3-31 

6-20 

28*86 

19-20 

10*67 

2*94 

1-21 

DaJhy 

Nil 

6-06 

1-43 

0-64 

2-11 

3-96 

4*09 

3-29 

8-08 

2-24 

3-20 

0-76 

0-91 

Esk 

0*27 

4' 74 

0-58 

0*23 

4-66 

3 41 

3 84 

7-53 

11*90 

604 

3-54 

0-99 

1-90 

Gatton Agric. College 

0-61 

5-05 

1-99 

0*80 


3*60 

2*8 j 

6-84 

12*{‘3 

3*98 

2*80 

1*38 

0-58 

Gympie 

0*32 

5-57 

0-83 

0*32 

i-k 

3-90 

3-16 

1-90 

9*13 

6-33 

6*03 

1*88 

0-32 

Ipswich 

0*20 

3-74 

1-67 

0-58 

1-56 

3-70 

1-90 

6-04 

8-15 

4-19 

2*51 

1*38 

0-42 

Maryborough 

s, 0*64 

4*89 

1-09 

0-35 

1-33 

1-63 

4-19 

3-19 

16*93 

6-58 

7*20 

2- (51 

0*16 

Roma ... 

0*4 

5-71 

1*24 

Ni 

0-46 

: 3 64 

4-39 

0-96 

11*62 

5-94 

1-25 

0-14 

1*13 

Roma State Farm 





0-38 

; 2'95 

3-50 

7 97 

9*72 


6-39 

0-04 

1*02 

Tewantin 

i*31 

15-08 

6-76 

i-k 

1-63 

3-17 

7-71 

8-25 

20*84 

8-50 

18-n 

1-78 

0-57 

Warren State Farm ... 


1-88 




! 0-46 




11*75 

3-17 



Warwick 

6*55 

3-16 

i-83 

6*54 

1-39 3-20 

3-86 

3-48 

^‘13 

2 01 

3*12 

6*74 


„ Ilerraitoge 






1 








State Farm 



1-73 

0-39 

... 









Westbrook State Farm 


I 2-77 




i 2-98 

... 

4-44 

6*k 

3*90 

1*76 

5*50 

d-79 

Tandina 

0'40 

1 13-13 

6-70 

6-15 

6 -b 

! 3-34 

5-16 

16*06 

12*04 

10-73 

13*02 

2*68 

0*28 


JSroTB. — The rainfall data in this table are compiled from telegraphic reports, and must he considered s« 
approximate only. 

&EORGE G. BOND, 

Divisional Officer. 
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The Markets. 


PEIGES OP PEFIT— TFEBOT-STRBBT MARKETS. 


Article. 

JUNE. 

Prices. 

Apples (Local), per case 

3s, 9d. to os. 

Apples (Cooking), per case 

3s. to 4s. 6d. 

Apricots, per case ... 


Bananas (Gavendisk), per dozen 

l|d. to 3fd. 

Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 

2M. to 3icL 

Citrons, per cwt 

11s. 

Custard Apples, per quarter-case ... ... 

3s. to 7s. 6d. 

G-rapes, -ger ib 


Lemons, per case 

2s. to 3s. 

Mandarins ... 

3s. to 6s. 

Mangoes, per case ... 


Nectarines, per case ... ... 


Oranges, per case 

2s. 6d. to 4s. 

Papaw Apples, per quarter-case 

Is. to Is. 6d. 

Passion Emit, per case ... 


Peackes, per case 


Pears, per quarter-case 

1 2s. to 3s. 6d. 

Persimmons, per quarter-case 


Plums, per case 

1 

Pineanples (Eipley), per dozen ... 

1 2s. to 4s. 

Pineapples (Eongn), per dozen 

1 4d. to Is. 3d. 

Pineapples (Smootk), per dozen ... 

i Is. 6d. to 4s. 

Strawberries, per doz. boxes 

i 6.S. to 10s. 

Strawberries, per 2-quart tray ; 

1 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. 

Tomatoes, per quarter-case 

Is. 9d, to 2s, 9d. 

SOUTHEBN FRUIT MARKET. 


Apples (Local), ckoice, per case 

7 s. to Os. 

Apples (Cooking), clioiee, per case 

4s. 6d. to 5s. 

Apricots, per gin case ... 


Bananas (Queensland), per bunck 

2s. to 7s. 

Bananas (Queensland), per case 

9s. 6d. to Us. 

Bananas (N . Queensland), per bunck 


Bananas (Fiji), G.M., per bimcli ... 

2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Bananas (Fiji), G-.M., per case 

12s. 

Cocoannts, per dozen 

2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Custard Apples, per tray 

6s. to 7s. 

G-rap6.3, per kalf-case 


Lemons, per gin case 

4s. 

Mandarins, per case 

5s. 

Mandarins (Queensland), Emperors, per case 

7 s. to 8s. 

Oranges, per case 

^ 4s. 6d. to 7s. 

Oranges (Queensland Navels), per ease 

9s. to I Os. 

Passion Fruit, per kalf-ease 

5s. to 6s. 

Papaw Apples, per case 

4s. to 5s. 

Peackes, per kalf-case 


Peanuts, per lb. 

5p. 

Pears, per buskel-case 

Bs. 6d. to 6s. 

Persimmons, per half-ease 

3s. to 3s. 6d. 

Pin eapples ( Q ueensland) , common, per case , . . 

6s. to 6s. 6d. 

Pineapples (Queensland), Ripley* s, per case 

6s. to 7s. 

Pineapples (Queensland), Qneen*s, per case 

6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Plums, per half-case ... 

2s. 6d. to 4s. 

Pomegranates, per gin case ... ... 


Qiiinees, per gin case ... ... 


Tomatoes, per half-case 

3s. 6d. to 5s. 

Strawberries, per 3-quart tray 

Bs, 6d. to 4s. 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE BRISBANE MARKETS FOR 

JUNE. 


Article. 

JUN'E . 

rrices , 

Bacon, Pineapple 

lb. 

Tid. to 9d. 

Barley, Malting 

bush. 


Bran 

ton 

£5 iOs. 

Butter, Factcffy ... 

Ib. 

8-|d. 

CKaff, Mixed 

ton 

£3 10s. to £5 

Chaff, Oaten (Victorian dumped) 


£3 15s. to £5 

Chaff*, Lucerne 


£3 10s. to £5 lOs. 

Chaff, Wiieaten ... 

SJ 

£2 to £2 6s. 

Cheese 

lb. 

6d. to 6^-d. 

Flour ... ... 

ton 

£9 

Hay, Oaten (Victorian) ... ... 

55 

£5 to £5 10s. 

Hay, Lucerne 

55 

£3 to £o 10s 

Honev 

lb. 

IJd. to 2|d, 

Maize 

bush. 

2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. 

Millet (Broom) 

ton 


Oats 

bush. 

3s. 6d. to 3s. yd. 

Pollard 

ton 

£5 10s. 

Potatoes 

55 

£6 to £9 

Potatoes, Sweet ... 

cwt. 

2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

Pumpkins 

1 ” ' 

2s. to 2s. 5d. 

Pumpkins, Cattle 

bush. 

2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Wheat, Milling 

2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Onions 

ton 

£3 158. to £4 10s. 

Hams 

lb. 

lid. 

Eggs 

doz. 

Is. 6'|d. to Is. 9d. 

Fowls 

pair 

2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. 

Creese .. ... 

55 

6 s. 

Ducks, English 

55 

3s. to 3s. 3d. 

Ducks, Muscovy ... ... ... ... ... ... 


3s. 4d. to 4s. 

Turkeys (Hens) 

55 

5s. 6d, to 6s. 6d. 

Turkeys (G-obblers) ... ... 

55 

8s. to 14s. 


TOP PRICES, ENOGQ-ERA YARDS, MAT, 1911. 



May. 


Price.?. 

Bullocks ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,,, , 

Ditto (single) ’ 

Cows ... 

Merino Wethers 

Crossbred Wethers ... ... ... 

Merino Ewes 

Crossbred Ewes 

Lambs- 

Pigs (PorkersL ... 

£8 10s. to £9 2s. 6d. 
£10 15s. 

£6 10s. to £7 2s.ffd. 
19s, 3d. 

2Qs.:,; 

14s. 6d, 

19s. 

14s. 6d. 
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PRICES OE EARM PRODUCE EOR MAT. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS. 


MAT. 

Article. 



Price. 

Cotton (Uplands), per lb ! 

8'02d. 

Cotton (Sea Island), per lb. ... ... ... ... ... j 

ie*d. to 18?,d. 

Cotton Seed, per ton ... ... ! 

£8 8s. 9d. 

Enbber (Para), per ib i 

5s. 8|d. to {>s. SJd. 

Eiibber (Ceylon, Smoked), xier lb. ... ... | 

6s. 5d. to 6s. ojd. 

Copra (S.S.), per ton | 

£21 to £21 7s. (3cl. 

Copra (Ceylon), per ton I 

£22 15s. 

Copra (Malabar), per ton ... ... ... ... ... ... j 

£23 5s. to £23 12s. 6d. 

Hemp (Manila), per ton ... ... ... ... ... ... ! 

£18 to £19 5s. 

Hemp (Sisal), per ton ... ... ... ! 

£19 10s. to £20 5s. 

Hemp (Indian Sisal), per ton ... 1 

£14 to £18 

Hemp (Mauritius), per ton • ... 

£22 IQs. to £2o. 

Hamie Fibre (China Grass), per ton 

£42 to £48 

Soja Bean Oil, per cwt 

30s. 6d. to 31s. 

Soja Beans, per ton 

£7 7s. 6d. 

Coffee (Costa Pica), per cwt. 

63s. to 71s. 

Coffee (Good Middling to Fine Bold), per cwt. 

67s. to 71s. 

Coffee (Low Middling), per cwt. 

63s. to 65s. 

Coffee (Maragoppc), per cwt. ... 

96s. 

Coffee (Peaberry), per cwt. 

'■ 61s. to 89s. 6d. 


Times of Sunrise and Sunset at Brisbane, 1911. 



Mat. 

Junk. 

July. 

August. 







P 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets* 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 


Phases of the Moon. 


1 

6T3 

517 

6*30 

51 

6*39 

5*3 

6-30 

5*18 

5 

May 

( First Quarter 

11 

M. 

14 p.m. 

2 

6T4 

5*16 

6*31 

5*0 

6 3') 

5*4 

6*30 

5*19 

13 

•> 

O Full Moon 

4 

10 


3 

4 

6T4 

615 

5*15 

514 

6*31 

6*32 

5*0 

5*0 

6*39 

6*39 

5*4 

5-4 

6*29 

0*29 

519 

5*20 

21 

»> 

3) Last Q.uarter 

7 

23 

n 

5 

615 

.5*14 

6*32 

5*0 

6 ‘39 

5*5 

6*28 

5*20 

28 

}> 

® New Moon 

4 

24 


6 

616 

513 

6*32 

5*0 

6*39 

5*5 

6*27 

5*21 






7 

616 

512 

6*33 

5*0 

6*39 

5*6 

6*27 

5*21 







8 

617 

512 

6*33 

5*0 

6*39 

5*6 

6*26 

5*22 

4 

June 

C First Quarter 

8 

4 

a m. 

9 

617 

5*11 

6*.S4 

6*0 

6*39 

5*6 

6*25 

5*22 

12 

10 

618 

510 

6*34 

6*0 

6*39 

57 

6*24 

5*23 

ff 

0 Full Moon 

7 

51 

u 

11 

12 

618 

619 

510 

5-9 

6-34 

6-35 

5*0 

5*0 

6*39 

6-39 

5*7 

5*8 

6-24 

6-23 

5*23 

5*24 

20 

)i 

]) Last Quarter 

6 

51 


13 

6-20 

5-S 

6*35 

5*0 

6*38 

5*8 

6-22 

5-24 

26 

SJ 

® New Moon 

11 

20 

p.m. 

14 

6-20 

5*8 

6*36 

4*59 

6*38 

5*9 

6*21 

5*26 





16 

6*21 

5*7 

6*36 

4*59 

6 '38 

5*9 

6*20 

5*25 







16 

17 

6'21 

6*22 

5*7 

5*6 

6*36 

6*37 

5*0 

5*0 

6*38 

6*37 

5*10 

5*10 

6*19 

618 

5*20 

5 26 

3 

July 

( First Quarter 

7 

20 

p.m. 

18 

6*23 

5*6 i 

6 37 

5*0 

6*37 

511 

6*18 

5*27 

11 

>> 

O Full Moon 

10 

53 

a 

19 

6 23 : 

5*5 1 

6*37 

5*0 

6*37 

6*12 

6*17 

5*27 

19 


2i Last Quarter 

3 

31 


20 

^ 6*24 

5*4 

6*38 

5*0 

6*36 

5*12 

6*16 

5*28 

** 


21 

6*24 

5*4 : 

6*38 

5.0 

6*36 

513 

615 

5*28 

26 

>> 

9 New Moon 

6 

12 a.m. 

22 

6*25 

5*4 i 

6'38 

51 

: 6-35 

6*13 

614 

5*2‘) 







23 

6*25 : 

5*3 

6*38 

51 

6*35 

5*14 

6*13 

5*29 







24 

1 6*26 ' 

5*3 

6*38 

51 

6-35 

! 514 

6*12 

6*30 

2 

Aug. 

( First Quarter 

9 

29 a.m. 

26 

6 26 

5*2 

6*39 

61 

6*34 

5*16 

6*11 

5*30 

10 


65 


26 

i 6*27 i 

5*2 : 

6*39 

: 5*2 

! 6*33 

516 

6*10 

5*31 


0 Full Moon 

0 

p.m. 

27 

^ 6*27 

5*2 ; 

6*39 

1 5*2 

i 6*33 

i 516 

6*9 

6*31 

17 


1) Last Quarter 

10 

11 


28 

6*28 

52 

6*39 

: 5*2 

i 6*32 

6*16 

6*8 j 

5*32 

24 


n 

29 

6*28 

51 

6*39 

5*3 

6»32 

S 6*17 

6*7 1 

5 32 

ff 

® New Moon 

2 

14 

tt 

30 

6*29 

51 

6*39 

'6*3 , 

6*31 

617 

6*6 

5*3^ 






31 

6^30 

1 

51 


... 

6*31 

518 

6*5 

6*33 
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lariii and Garden Notes for Aiignst. 

TMs and the following two montlis are about tlie busiest periods of 
tlie year so far as work in tlie field is concerned; and tbe more activity 
now displayed in getting in tbe siiiiinier crops, tlie rielier '^^vill be tlie 
reward at' barvest time. Potatoes siionld be planted, taking care to select 
only good sound seed that lias sprouted- This will ensure an even crop. 
Yams, arroivroot, ginger, sisal hemp, cotton, and siigar-eauo may now^ be 
planted. Sow niai.'^e for an early crop. If tlie seed of prolific varieties 
is regularly saved, in tbe end it wiill not be surprising to find from four 
to six cobs on each stalk. This lias been the experience in America, 
where the selecting of seeds has been reduced to a fine art. 

In choosing maize for seed, select the large, iveihfilled, Hat grains. It 
lias lieeii sllo^vn that, constantly selecting seed from i)rolific plants, as 
many as five and six colis of maize can be produced on each stalk all over 
a field. A change of seed from another district is also beneficial. Sow 
pumpkins, either amongst the maize or separately, if liave tli(^ ground 
to spare. Swede, turnips, clover, and lucerne may be sown, but they 'will 
have to contend with weeds ivliich will begin to vigorously a-ssert them- 
selves as the \veather gets warmer; therefoi'e keep tlie hoe and cultivator 
constantl}" going in fine weather. Tobacco may be sown during this iiioiitli. 
If vines iire availalile, sweet xiotatoes may be planted towa.rds the end of 
the month. In this case also it is advisable to avoid too frecpieiit pbniting 
of cuttings from the old vines, and to obtain cuttings from other districts. 
If grasses have not yet been sown, there is still time to do so, if the work 
be taken in hand at once. Sugar-cane crushing will now be in full swung, 
and all frosted cane in tlie Soutliern district shoidd Ixi put through, the 
rollers first. Plough out old canes, and get the land in order for replant- 
ing. Worn-out sugar lands in the Central and Northern districts, if not 
intended to be manured and replanted, wull bear excellent croxis of sisal 
hemp. Rice and coffee should already have been harvested in the North. 
The picking of Liberian coffee, liowever, only begins this month. Collect 
divi-divi pods. Orange-trees will be in blossom, and coffee-trees in bloom 
for the second time. As this is generally a dry month in the North, little 
can be done in the wuyv of planting. 

Kitchen G arden. — Nearly all spring and summer erox>s can now be 
jilanted. Here is a list of seeds and roots to lie vsown wiiich will, keep the 
market gardeners ])usy for some time: Carrots, parsnip, turnip, beet, 
lettuce, endive, salsify, radish, rhubarb, asparagus, Jeriisaiem artichoke, 
Proneh beans, runner beans of all kinds, iieas, parsley, tomato, egg-plant, 
sea-kale, cucumber, melon, pum|)kin, globe artiebolces. Set out any cabbage 
plants and kolil-rabi that are ready. Towards the end of the month 
plant out tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, &e., which have been raised under 
cover. Support peas by sticks or wire-netting. Pinch off the tpfik bt 
broad beans as they come into flower to make the beans set. Plough or 
dig up old cauliflower and cabbage beds, and let them lie in the rough for 
a month before replanting, so that the soil may get the benefit of the sim 
and air. Top dressing, where vegetables have been planted out, with fine 
stable manure has a most henefieial effect on their growth, as it furnishes 
a mulch as well as supplies of plant food. , , ' 

4 . 
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Flowee G-arden. — All the roses should luive been pruned some time 
ago, but do not forget to look over them occasionally, and eiieoiirage them 
in the Avay they should go by rubbing off any shoots which, tend to grow 
tovurds the centre. Wliere there is a hue young shoot growing in the 
right diiY^ction, cut off the old parent branch which if will replace. If 
this work is done g.radually it will, save a great deal oi ha, eking and saw- 
ing when next pruning season ai'rives. Trim and repair* the lawns. 
out aiilirrliiniims (siia.pdrag‘oii) , pansies, hollyhocks, rurbeiias, petiinias, 
&e. SowEiniiiias, arnaranthns, larJ-sann chrysanthemum, marigolds, cosmos, 
eoxcombs, phloxes, sweet pea,s, lupins; and plant gladiolus, tuberoses, 
amaryllis, pancrjitium. isniene, criiiiuns, 1)el]adoiina„ lily, and other bulbs. 
In tlie case of dahlias, hower'cr, it will la^ lietter to place them in some 
warm moist spot. wimv. they will start gently and bo ready to plant out 
in a iiiontii or t\wj. It must he remeiubered that this is the driest of our 
liiontiis. During thirty-eight years the average number of rainy days in 
August was seven, and the mean a;vorage rainfall 2.03 in., and for Sep- 
tember 2.07 in., increasing gradually to a rainfall of 7,09 iii. in February. 


Orckarcl Notes for August. 

TifE SoTJTiiERisr Coast Djstrfcts. 

Tlie remarks that have appeared in these notes during the last tew 
months respecting the handling and mai*keting of Citrus Fruits a[)ply 
equally to the present month. The hulk of the fruit, witli the exc,epti{>n of 
the latest ripening varieties iu the latest districts, is now fully ripe, and 
should be marketed as soon as possible, so that the orcliards enn be got 
i.uto thorough order for the Spriiig gro'wth. All. heavy pruning should 
be completed p.reYioiis to the rise in the sap; and wliero Wintc^r spra.yi.ng 
is required, and has not yet been carried out, no time should be lost in 
giving the trunks, main branches, and inside of the trees generally a 
thorough dressing with the lime and sulpluir wash. 

Where there are inferior sorts of seedling citrus tr*ees growing, it is 
advisable to head same hard back, leaving only the main trunk and four 
or five well balanced main branches cut off at about 2 ft. from the trunk. 
When cut back give a good dressing with the lime and sulphur wash. 
Trees so treated may either he grafted with good varieties towards the 
end of the month or early iu September; or, if' wished, they may be 
allowed to throw out a number of shoots, which should be thinned out to 
form a wnll balanced head, and wdien large enough should be budded 
with the desired variety. 

Grafting of young stock in nursery, not only citrus but most kinds oE 
deciduous fruits, can be done this month. It comes In useful in the case 
of stocks that have missed iu budding, but for good clean grown stocks I 
prefer budding. 

In the 'ease:' of working, our Seville orange stoefe to sweet ' oranges, 
grafting is, however^, preferable, to budding, as the latter method of 
propagation's: ffequently’’A.'failure,.' ■ The Seville stock should be cut off 
at or a little belo%v the surface: of the ground. If of small size, a single 
tongue graft will be sufficient, but if of large size, then the best method is 
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tlie «ide graft — two oi* more grafts being plae.ed in each stock, so as to be 
certain of one taking. In either case the grafts are tied firmly in place, 
and the soil should be brought round the graft as high as the top' bud. If 
this is done, there will be few missed, and undesirable SeYilie stocks can 
be converted into sweet oranges. 

In selecting vrood for grafting, take that of the last season is growth 
that has good fill] l.uicls and that is vreli-m at tired — avoid extrci strong or 
any poor growths. 

Seville oranges make good stocks for lemons. In case it is desirable 
to work them on to lemons, it is not necessary to graft Ijelow groin id, as in 
the ease of the siveet orange. Init the stock can be treated in the same 
mauiiei' as tiia,t reconiFijended in the case of iidVafior oranges— viz., to head 
hard back, and Ijiid on tlie young slioots. 

AYliere orchards have not already been so treated, they should now be 
ploughed so as to b]i,mk up the crust that has l.>eeii forni'al on the surface 
during the gathering of the crop, and to bury all weeds and tra>sli. When 
ploughed, do not let the soil remain in a rough, iiinipy condition, but get 
it into a line tilth, so that it is in a good condition to retain moisture for 
the trees' use during Spring. This is a very importaiit matteic as Spring 
is our most trying time, and the failure to conserve iiioistiire then means 
a failure in the fruit crop, to a greater or less extent. 

AYliere necessary, quickly-acting manures can be applied now. In 
the case of orchards, they should be distributed broadcast over the land, 
and be harrowed or cultivated in; but, in tlie case of pines, they should 
be placed on each side of the row, and be worked ivell into the soil. 

The marketing of pines, especially smooths, will occupy growers^ 
attention, and where it is proposed to extend tlie plantations tlie ground 
should be got ready, so as to have it in tln^ best possilde eonditioii for 
planting, as I am satisfied timt the thorough preparation of the land 
prior to planting pines is money very well spent. 

The priming of all grape vines should be completed, and new 
X)Iantiiigs can l)i* made towa.rds tlu^ end of tlie month. Obtain well- 
iiiatiired, healthy cuttings, and plant them in well and deeply worked 
land, leaving the top bud level with tlie surface r^f the ground, instead of 
leaving 6 or 7 in. of the cutting out of the ground to dry out, as is often 
done, you onty want one strong shoot from your eutting, and from this 
one slioot you can make any shaped vine you want. Just as the buds of 
the vines begin to swell, but before they burst, all varieties that are 
subjeet to ])lack spot should be dressed with the sulphuric acid solution — 
viz., three-quarters of a pint of eommereial siilpliiirie aeid to one gallon 
of water ; or, if prefeiTed, this mixture can he used instead — viz., dissolve 
5 Ih. of sulphate of iron (pure copperas) in one gallon of water, and 
when dissolved add to it half a pint of sulphuric acid. 

Tropic aij Coast Districts. 

Daiianas should be increasing in quality and quantity during the 
month, and though, as a rule, the fruit fly is not very liad at this time, of., 
the year, still it is advisalile to take every care to keep it in checkt'v'No: 
over-ripe fruit should be allowed to lie about in the gardens, and every care 
should be taken to keep the pest in cheek when there are only a few to 
deal with, as, if this is done, it will reduce the numbers of the pest 
materially later on in the season. The Spring crop of oranges and man^ 
darins will he now ready for marketing in the Cardwell, Tully, Cairns, 
and Port Douglas districts. For shipping South see that the fruit is 
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thoroiiglily s^reated, as unless tlie moisture is got rid of out of the skins 
the fruit will not carry. Should the skins be very full of moisture, then 
it will be advisal)le to lay the fruit on boards or slabs in the sim to dry; 
or, if this is not possible, then the skin of the fruit should he a,rtificially 
dried by placing same in a hot chamber, as the moisture that is in the skin 
of oiir Northeni-gTO'Aii citrus fruits must l3e got rid of liefore they will 
carry properly. 

Pa, paws and granadillas should be shipped Soutli, and tlie markets 
tested. If carefully packed in cases holding only <mc layer of fruit. ulkI 
sent by cold storage, tlieso fruits sliould reach their destination in goial 
order. Ciiciunljer ami tomato shipments will be iii full, swing from 
Boweiu Take care to send aiotliiiig but tlie l)est fruit, and don't [lack the 
tomatoes in too big eases, as toma,toes always sell oii tlieir appearanrr' ami 
’■'juality. 

SOUTJIERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

All fruit-tree pruning should 1)0 finished during the month, and all- 
trees slioiikl receive their AYinter spraying of the lime and siilpliiir wash. 

All new planting sliould he completed, orchards should lie ploughed 
and wmrked down fine, and everything got rend for Spring. 

Ill the Avarmer parts, grape-pruning should be completed, and the 
vines should receive the 'Winter dressing for lilaek spot. In tlie fStan- 
thorpe district grape-pruning should be delayed as late as possible, so as 
to keep the vines back, as it is not early but late grapes that are wanted, 
and the later you can keep your vines ].)ack the liettcr (^ham.M3 they oi* 
(‘seapiiig Spring frosts. 

Towards the end of the month inferior varieties of apiph.^s, [lears, 
plums, &c., should lie ivorked out with more desiralile kinds; side*, tongue, 
or cleft grafting being used. In the case of peaches, ahuonds, or 
nectarines, I prefer to head back and work out by budding on the young 
growth. 
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Tlie Eerberton Iliglilands. 

By GEORGE GOODMAN. 

From the Hoii. J. (x, Appei, Home Secretary, the following interest- 
ing description of the Highlands of the Herbert on, Ijj ]\Ir. Heorge 
(joodinaiij lias been received by the Secretary for Agriculture, the Hon. 
J. Tolniie, M.L.A., for publication in the ''Queensland Agricultural 
Journal.’^ Mr. Goodman, who is a press contributor, takes a very keen 
interest in agricultural pursuits in the developineiit of our State. The 
illustration, showing grapes and piiniis grown by Mr. E. Pawsey, of 
Herberton, will furnish evidence of the adaptability of soil and climate 
to the growth of European fruits. Parenthetically, we may state that 
ive have on three occasions visited this magnificent portion of Queensland, 
and can endorse all that Mr. Goodman so poetically describes. We often 
suggested to the residents the probability that trout would thrive in the 
bright, permanent, cool nioimtain streams which are so niiiueroas in the 
district right away to the Lower Eiissell. Aw to the climate, ive, on one 
oceavsion, sat over a comfortable log fire on New Year’s Eve at Atherton. 
Mr. Goodman’s article wasHmblished in the "North Queensland Begis- 
ter,” to wliidi journal our acknowledgments are due. Mr. Goodman 
writes : — , 

"Much very fine descriptive waiting has been inspired by the scenic 
beauties of the Barron Palls at Kuranda, and the lovely extensive view’s 
from the surrounding moimtains. .But, while admitting and ai’)preeiating 
ail that can be said for the famous tourist resort, tlie writer’s choice for a 
holiday lies with the Highlands of Herberton. The altitude, approaching 
4,000 ft., ensures a crispness in the air that acts as an invigorating tonic 
( one feels impelled to be active) ; and from any of the many peaks a 
j)anorama of folded hills and smiling valle 3 AS lies north, south, east, and 
west. 

‘-‘Herberton nestles in the vicinity of the birthplace of three rivers 
(the Great Western Dividing Eange). The Walsh heads within a few 
miles of the towm, and pursues its way by tortuous course to the Mitchell, 
flowing, uncharted, into the Gulf of Carpentaria. A short, very short 
distance north, the Wild Eiver, whose springs are hidden in a dense 
scrub, flows south to pay tribute of its waters to the Herbert, and about 
9 miles east, the baby Barron dances its rocky way to the 'Palls’ and the 
sea,. _ On Sunda^^ 14th August, a picnic party of twenty-six, under the 
leadership of Mi\ Lediie (than wdiom no more genial host could be found) 
rode out to the head of the Barron. The day was perfect; and as the 
cavalcade rode in single file over the rugged ridges it formed a striking 
picture. The track runs over granite ridges, wdiieh before long will be: 
covered with orehard.s of English fruits and vineyards. Already rasp- 
berry vines run rampant, and the breast-high grass bears witness to the 
wonderful fertility of the soil. . i 

" The objective of the party was the ' Crater,’ one of the most 
peculiar of the many geological freaks of North Queensland. ' Grater 

5 
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is really a courtesy title, as the absence of lava or volcanic soil of any 
kind proves pretty conclusively that some action other than fire is respon- 
sible for its being. This immense cavity, in shape oblong, about 500 ft. 
long, 3Q0 ft. across, and 280 ft. deep to the water, lies on the extreme top 
of a steep ridge, is concealed by dense scrub, and not until one is 03i its 
very verge is one aware of its presence. The first feeling is one ol awe. 
Silence pervades the scene. Sheer cliffs ]3ro]cen by patches of shrubs 
descend till the greenish-coloured water meets the eye, How did it come'? 
Usually a crater is well defined, even as is Lake Bachani. Its tip rises 
above the surrounding x>lateau, and although clothed with jungle, still 
one is never in doubt that, in past ages tlie forces of the eaidli held their 
giants’ play. Here, however, there is no sign of activity. The granite 
walls hold their secret well. *Was it an immense spring"? Search the 
suiTOunding country as you will, no trace of limestone or basalt can be 
found. The depth from lip to water is given as 280 ft., with a depth of 
210 ft. of water, or, roughly, a total depth of nearly 400 ft. One of the 
party throws a stone over, and, after a lapse of perhaps four seconds, a 
thousand echoes revei’herate from side to side of the chasm. The writer 
has seen extinct volcanoes in New Zealand, but none of them gave him 
the same feeling of wonder as the 'Crater’ on the Hugh Nelson Eange. 

"From a ridge a little to the east, a magnificent panoramic view 
shows the fertile Barron Valley wherein, here and there, clearings show' 
the homes and wmrk of the settlers. To the north the green fields of 
Atherton mark the end of the tropical jungle, and almost glisten in the 
sun; while to the east Bellenden-Ker and Bartle Frere lift their cloud- 
crowned summits to the sky. Imagine the scene. For a distance of 25 
to 30 miles wide, as the crow flies, and as far south as tlic aye liaii rcmdu 
stretches the wonderful tableland destined to yield its tiiiil)cr wealth and 
wonderful fertility to a prosperous white population. 

"Probably no part of Australia is better watered than tiic High- 
lands of Herberton. Never-failing streams run east and west from tln^ 
jungle-covered range, and that there are wonder and beauty spots ns yet 
unseen by the eye of white men is hardly a matter of conjecture. A few 
weeks ago an expedition, which included Mr. J. Sharp, artist, of Ather- 
ton, w^ent to visit some recently discovered falls known to th(3 blacks by 
the name of 'Cannaplin/ and which were sketched and painted by Mr. 
Sharp.’ A conservative estimate gives the height as 550 ft. of sheer fall, 
unbroken by rock or cataract, until the water crashes on its stony bed 
below- , ^ 

"Last week Mr. Morris, of the Killarney Hatchery, arrived with 
200,000 trout ova, and within the next three years there should f)e good 
angling in the highland streams. It is intended, should tiie ova be 
successfully hatched, to distribute trout in Cedar Vine Creek, and the 
Mill stream, and with the facility given by railway communication there 
is no reason that the Herberton Highlands should not be the summer or 
winter resort of thousands of Western Queenslanders. The climate in 
any season is ideal, cool summers and mild winters, clear ever-running 
Streams, and a homely, hospitable people, who possess a natural gift to 
make the stranger welcome.” 
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Ag-riculture. 

COTTOM-SEED AMB COTTON-SEED OIL. 

Tlie seed as it issues froui the gin has still attached to it rin the ccHc 
of woolly seed cottons) a small quantity of cotton; and the kernel, or 
meatj is covered with a hard envelope — the hull. The siibsecpient opera- 
tions are : — The storage of the seed ; the removal of the residue of cotton, 
called 'Winters'’; the hulling, &c. ; separation of the kernels from the 
hulls ; and the extraction of the crude oil, leaving the cotton-seed meal. 
Cotton seed is bulky, 1 ton occupying 38 cubic ft. of space; it is also 
liable to deterioration on keeping. It is, therefore, advisa)3le to deal with 
the seed as rapidly as X30ssible. 

The following is a brief outline of the nianiifactiire of cotton-seed oil 
and its by-products: — 

The cotton seed is shovelled from the carts into a bucket elevator, 
whence, by a screw conveyer, it is carried to chutes, and discharged into 
storage-rooms. 

Prom the storage-rooms it is carried, as required, by elevators and 
conveyers to the revolving ‘'boll screen,” which retains bolls and other 
large impurities and allows the seed to pass through; it is similarly 
conveyed to a fine revolving screen, which retains the seed and allows 
sand to pass. Hence it is conveyed to the blower, which expels fine dust 
and blows the seed over magnetic plates, the purpose of which is to retain 
fragments of iron brought from the gin. 

Tliese cleaning operations reduce the weight of the seed by 6 per 
cent. The fragments of cotton still adhering to the seed, if not removed, 
would absorb some of the oil expressed in the suhseciuent operations, and 
prevent its effectual extraction. The next process, then, is to convey, 
automatiealby, the clean seed to the “linters,” which is a large saw-gin 
capable of working up 16 to 24 tons in 24 hours. This removes the short 
fibre, ivhieh, taking its name from the special gin, is called “linters,” 
and is used to make hats and cheap cloth, and is .sold at a lower price 
than lint. 

A conveyer now’ carries the seed to the “huller, ” which cmisists of 
two eoncontrie cylinders, the outer one stationary, the inner one revolv- 
ing 850 times a minute, and each is provided with knives which cut the 
seed and allow the meat or kernels to drop out. The meats and hulls 
pass to a revolving screw, where the former drop through, the hulls 
being retained, and afterwards removed to be used either as fuel, as bran 
for cattle food, or to be manufactured into fibre for paper. 

In the United States, in districts where coal sells at 3.5 dollars (14s. 
8d.) per ton, the hulls are valued at 80 cents. (3s. 4d.) per ton as fuel. 
The following is a proximate analysis of the hulls : — 


Water 


.. 11.36 

Pat 


2.22 

Protein (albuminoids)'*' 


. . 418 

Nitrogen-free Extract (carbohydrates) . . 


. . 34.19 

Fibre 

, . 

.. 45.32 

Ashf 


. . 2.73 

Containing nitrogen . . .... 



f Containing phosphoric acid . . . , 



-f Containing 'potash ' , ’ A, by 
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TMs analysis at once indicates the approximate value of the huE 
bran as a food, especially when mixed with cotton-seed meal. It also 
indicates the desirability of returning this material directly to the land, 
or indirectly in the manurial residue from cattle, in order to prevent the 
loss of the fertilising ingredients. 

The meats next pass between a heavy series of chilled iron rollers, 
which mash them into thin flakes, and crush the oil cells, and are then 
conveyed to the heaters, which are cast-iron, steani-jaeketed kettles 
provided with stirrers ; here, the meats arc heated for 20 or SO iiuiiiites, 
the time being decided by an experienced workman ; the water is thus 
driven off, and the oil rendered more fluid. 

The meats are then shaped into cakes in the “foriner,'” and either 
wrapped in camels hliair cloth or placed on shallow steam frames, and 
taken to the hydraulic press, wdiere they are subjected to a pressure of 
3,000 to 4,000 lb. to the square inch. 

The crude oil runs from the press to the settling tank, and the cake, 
solid as board, is stripped, weighed, and stacked to dry, afterwards being 
broken into lumps and ground into cotton-seed meal. 

The following is an average analysis of samples of cotton-seed 


meal : — 

■ Water .. .. .. ■ •. 7.80 

Fat . . . . . . ‘ * • • • • • • 

Protein (albuminoids, &c.) ^ . . . . . . . . 42.00 

Nitrogen-free extract (carbohydrates, &c.) . . . . 27.83 

Fibre ' .. .. 7.18 

Ash t . . 5.88 


Containing nitrogen 
fContaining phosphoric acid 
f Containing potash 


6.72 

2.42 

IJJf) 


Cotton-seed meal is one of the richest and most valua])!c cattle food- 
stuffs. Its food value exceeds that of corn meal by 62 per c-ent., and 
wheat meal by 67 per cent. 

It is also a valuable manure, chiefly on account of its richness in 
nitrogen, but it is far qiore economical to feed it to cattlco when 80 per 
cent, of its manurial value is recovered in the dung. 


OIL. 

The }deid of crude oil amounts to about 45 gallons per ton of seed. 
It is allowed to remain some hours in the oil-settling tank, and the sedi- 
ment called '^foots'' is re-heated and re-pressed, and the residue sold as 
soap stock. The oil is drawn off and barrelled, and exported as crude oil 
or as '‘refined.^’ 

REPINING OP COTTON SEED OIL. 

The crude oil is heated, agitated by 'blowing air tlirougii it, ami 
treated with caustic soda to coagulate the impurities, which sink to the 
bottom of the tank. The' oil is then drawn off, wmshed with water, again 
drawn off, 'and' passed through the filter-press. , It then constitutes the 
'hsimimer yellow’’ of commerce’, which is employed in the iiianufacture 
of margarine and butterine,-and the tempering of steel. 

From ‘hsummer yellow,’’ if artificially cooled, separates solid 
stearin; from this, cotton-seed salad oil may be separated by pressure, the 
stearin being employed in the ihtotifacture of butterine. 

^hSmnnier yellow,” by feemg treated with Fuller’s earth or other 
bleaching agent, is converted info ^‘'stoapner white,” and this, by cold 
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and pressure, is separated into white stearin (solid), used in the maniifac- 
tiire of ''compound lard” and "wunter white,” a colourless oil used as a 
fuel for miners’ lamps, and for the making of medicinal compounds. 

CENTEAL OIL PAGTOEIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A common arrangement in the cotton-growing States is for the 
central mills to offer 1 ton of meal for 2 tons of seed, including freight 
both ways. It is claimed that this arrangement is profitable to both 
parties, as the meal contains substantially all the fertilising ingredients 
of the seed, and is in a form far more suitable for <3attle food. For these 
reasons, it would appear to be an arrangement well suited to the needs of 
those wiio grow cotton. 

AREA UNDER COTTON REQUIRED FOR AN OIL FACTORY. 

An area of 6,000 acres of cotton would suffice to keep a small central 
oil factory employed for 100 days. This would obviate the necessity of 
exporting the seed, and local growers would obtain the benefit of the 
by-product. The seed might be exchanged for cotton-seed meal, or the 
planter might pay so much a ton for the inaiiufaeture, and receive an 
amount of meal ef[uivalent to his seed plus a proportionate share of the 
proe.eeds of oil sales. 

COST OF A COTTON-SEED OIL PLANT. 

C. P. Brooks (U.S.A.), in his work on cotton, estimates as follows 
the < 30 St of the erection of the plant for the manufacture of cotton-seed 
oil and its by-products : — 
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—■From EuUotin Xo. of fchc ITiiitcil states DoprirOnont of Agriculruro, ixstied 


WHAT BOYS Om THE FARM CAN DO. 

When we find that the statistics referring to the average yield'' of, 
mai^ie per acre in Queensland, with her rich soils and splendid' elimate,'; 
only amounts to 24.66 bushels, one naturally begins to wonder how the 
return can be so small, especially when it is well known that yields of 
from 80 to over 100 bushels per acre are frequently obtained. There is 
no doubt that whilst soils and seasons are potent factors in crop produc- 
tion, yet selection of seed is no less contributory to a successful result. 
For substantiation of this, we refer our readers to volume xxii. of this 
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joiiviial (May, 1909, p. 220). Under the heading of ‘■'"Maize Culture/^ 
<*i most instructive article (illustrated), taken mainly from reports of 
expeiaiueiit stations in the United States, appears, which we commend 
to the (iareful perusal of niaize-growmrs in Queensland. Of course the 
general farinei* cannot take up " corn-breeding, ’ ’ which is a special 
industry in America, as it should also he here. But iimcli can be done 
in this direction, eA-eii by the young people on tlic fariiL The following 
report froju an American publication shows wdiat l)oys do in the way 
of raising big crox)S of maize, under suitable direction:' — ‘"Mbiac tlimi 
12,099 Sr^iitbeni boys less than eighteen years old plantod ant! cnl/hn^ated 
an acre of maize each last year, under the dire<hion of the Di^patl.meiit ttl: 
Agriculture The jiverage yield of iuaize to tlie acne in 1909 wris a- little^ 
more than 25 bushels. The !8outh (hiroliiia boys, who madi^ the !)est 
record, produced ir>2hh Imshels; the winoing l^lississippi l)oy raised 1--t7 
bushels: the Arkansas l)oy, 185 bushels; aiul the ])oy in V^irginia, '122 
l)iisliels. The average raivsod hy ea.eh of tln^ 12,000 wsas GO biisliols. Tlie 
iiLstriietions given to those hoys by the Department of .‘Vgriciiftrire are 
availal)le to e\nny farmer in the country. It is beyond donl)t that larger 
cro]>s can 1)0 produced from 10 acres thoroughly tilled than from tw;o or 
even three times 10 acres cultivated as they usually are. The fact tluit the 
prize-wdiiner raised ^ more maize on 1 acre than the average farmer 
prodiiees from 6 tells a story that should not be lost upon those for whose 
benefit the experiment was made. 


A NEW PROLIFIC WHEAT. 

Last month i\rr. 11. Tye, Principal of the Dooku*. AgricuitiiraJ. 
College, and a co-worker of the late Miz Farrer, the Khuv Hoiith. AVaios 
Government wheat expert, and the discoveunn* of ""FederatioiC ’ wlieat, 
informed the New South AVales Minister for Agriculture that h(^ had 
Lwolved a cross between ‘'Federatioir ' and anothc]* wlieat, which, for 
twn;> seasons, has surpassed the yield of the former by an amouni, (H|iiaJ to 
several ]}iisliels per acre. To form some idea of the great iniporia,nc(i of 
this discovery, a few statistics are reciiiired. The area under wlieah in 
New Eolith Wales in 1910 wns 1,990,180 acres, wliich, with an averaige 
yield of 14.3 bushels pier acre, returned 28,532,029 Imshels, valued at, say, 
£5,000,000 in round nninbens. If the Avhole of the above area had been 
piiaiited with a wheat yielding 3 bushels more per acre, the figures would 
have been augmented by 6,633,933 bushels, representing an additional 
cash return of £1,160,938. What must be the value to the State of a man 
whose seieiitifie knowdedge enables him to effect such a result? 


WHAT BOYS CAN BE TAUGHT AT THE STATE SCHOOLS. 

Ill this issue w^e illustrate the value of the lessons learnt by the 
State school teachews during the animal course of instruction at the 
Queensland Agricultural College, to wliich they voluntarily submit thcin- 
selves during* I'lic winter vacation, in order to emdolo them to instruct 
tlieir |)ii|)iis in l;ho various industries incidental to farm, life in Queens- 
land. At the, State school at Sugar Loaf, near Staiithorpe, the head 
teacher. Mi*. Geo. II. Boyden, has been most .successful in instructing his 
yoniigmliarges, particularly in maize-growing; and the latter are well 
deserving of praise for tlie resnlt of their labours, as shown in tlie jilioto- 
graphs. 
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Samples of Maize Grown at the State School, Suoarloaf, near Stanthoepe. 

1. Feasie Queen. 2. Bolderwood, 3. Hickory Kin^. 4. Japanese Bed. Red Kentucky 
Mnonshine. <5. Ikjoue Gounty Special (One-fifth natural size). 7. (xolden King*. S. Prairie Queen. 
1). Eclipse. 10. Golden Nugget. 11. Improved Red Hogan. 12. Improved Sydney Red. 13. Flint, 
11. Yellow Dent. IT). Clai-ence Wonder. Kk Large Yellow. 
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THE DAIRY HERO, QUEENSLAWD AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

GATT©W» 

Eecoed of Cows foii Moxtii of JUNE, 1911 . 

AY HH Hi RES. 



Dam o! 

Millc. 

Tasf. 

T:nUei\ 1 

At j.or ](>. 

V' 

i!a<\ 




LF-. 


iJj. 1 


£ 


•L 

Lcritlu 

10-2-1911 

830 

3 6 

33*2 j 

2 s. Od, 1 

1 

13 

2 

Linda 

12-2-1911 

782 

3*9 

34*03 j 

J’ ! 

1 

1-i 

0 

Lady Mariurirtd ; 

-1-2-191,1 

705 1 

1-0 

34' i 9 

j 

1 

14 

2 

Lark 

22-12-1910 

735 i 

3-S 1 

31-12 

” i 

1 

11 

1 


.12-12-1910 

1 

002 

3.S i 

2S'03 j 


1 

8 

0 

Davidina ... 

7-10.1910 

559 

4*9 

30*90 ' 

» 

1 

11 

.0 

-Lass 

23-8-lOlU 

517 

5*5 

20*20 

5? 

1 

9 

3 

Ltiss 

G-1M910 

490 

1*5 

25 ‘08 

>5 

1 

5 

1 

(.'oiieeit 

17-11-1910 

309 

5*0 

24*24 

.. 

1 

4 

3 

Ni««‘ e(nT> ... 


5,715 

35*6 

270*05 


13 

10 

0 

ATt‘rag('* ... ■ 

Lady Marj^'aret, Qiu 

(>35 1 3-9 

en Kate, and Davidina, 

30-01 

Imported— 1 

drat calf. 

1 

10 

0 

Kellie 11. 

30-114910 

SHORTHORNS. 
729 ' 33 

20*58 

ip. Od. 

1 

6 

7 

.Butter 

15-9-1910 

404 

5*0 

; 20*46 

>> 

1 

0 

5 

Ko. «j 

2-3-1911 

399 

5-2 

: 24-33 

?> 

1 

4 

4 

Tim* cows ... 


1,532 

14*1 

77-37 

}} 

3 

17 

4 

Average 


511 

4*7 

25*79 

53 

1 

5 

9 

Cocoa 

1-5-1911 

JERSEYS. 

031 j 41 

; 28*93 

is. Od. 

’ 1 

8 

11 

Carel(?ss 

10-12-1910 

410 

4*7 

j 22-0 

33 

1 

2 

0 

Bluebell 

20-1-191X 

395 

51 

22-75 

1 

1 i 

2 

9 

Tlim* Cows ... 


L442 

13-9 

i 73-(iS 

55 

3 

13 

8 

Average 


481 

Tt. 

24-56 

53 

1 

4 

7 

Betiliose,.. 

1-3-1 9 U 

LINCOLN RICO- 
6i>7 4’t) 

33*22 

I is. Od.. 

1 

i 1 

13 

3 

BurtoB’a Maid ... 

'21-2-1911 

■ 

3B3 

5*6 

25 'OS ' 

i 

! 1 

1 

5 

1 

Braeebridge li. ... 

... 

340 

5*2 



20-68 


! 

1 

0 

8 

I'ljTee OowH •’* 


1,380 

15*3 

78*98 


3 

19 

0 

iTCmge 


460 

51 

26-33 


'1 

6 

4 
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Mona 

Two Cows 
Average 


HOLSTEIN. 


Cow. 

Bate of 
Calving. 

Milk, 

Teat. 

! 

Butter. 

i 

Daisy 

2-2-1911 

J 

Lb. 

OSS 

3*3 

Lb. 1 

25*08 

GRADES. 


At i»ev lb. 


Is. Od. 


V alw. 


.■•6 A *, d . 

1 5 ]. 


Hoi stein -B 1 1 or 1 1 1 orn 


pate of i Mine (lb.) 
Calvsnu;. i 


10 - 2-11 

14-0-10 


G215 

J8I 


1,004 


502 


3- 3 

4- 8 


Kntter 

(lb.) 


22-7 

20-6 


8-1 


43-3 


4-0 


2l-(i 


At. por 
lb. 


b. Od. 


£ 

1 2 
1 0 , 


3 3 


1 1 S 


following cows eaAi received a flai'y ration of 25 lb. eh iff (ensilage and Ino'rno mixed, 
equal proportions), 3 lb. b nied bar'ey, 2 ib. crush-d nab, 1 lb. bran, lb. lioseed, and 8 lb. green 
birley ; Lily Mirgxreb L nda, LeVida, Lirk, Davidina, Oollege Las.s, Queen Kate, Butter, 
Daisy, Lass, and Brasabritiga it. 

The other cows eacli reo^ived 25 lb. ensilage Ipanicnm) and ^vere grastiid on natural 


AAHlRAaES FOR AiONTH OK JUNE. 


No. i 

Breed. 

Milk (11). > 

Towt. 

Butter Hb.) 

At; iHir III. 




9 

Ayrshire 

5,7 1 5 

35*0 

. 270*05 

3 k. Ofl. 

£ 
1 3 

ji. 

10 

ft'. 

0 

3 

Shorthorn 

1.532 

141 

, 77*37 


3 

17 

4 

3 

Jersey 

1 , M.*i 

13*9 

73*08 



1.3 

S 

3 

IJnccdu Eof'l ... 

i„3S0 

r>'3 

73*98 

1 » 1 

3 

IB 

0 

1 1 

Holstein 

088 

' 3*3 

25*08 1 

J 

5 

1 

2 ! 

Grades 

LOtU 

1 VI 

43 3 

j « 

2 

3 

1? 

21 


11,701 

00-3 

; 508*40 

! 9’ 

28 

S 

4 


Average ... 

1 • 

560 

4*3 

1 27*07 

>■ 

1 

7 

1 


Average cow value ,€1 Is. Id, for month of June, 1011. 


y>r 
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MACHINE V. HAND MILKING. 

Tile “Ijive Stock Joiirnar’ for 19tli May gives tlie following rasiilts 
of experiments in milking recently made in Belgiiiin : — 

^^Witli a view to determining ivliether milking l>y tlie liiacliiiie was 
more thorougii than by liaiid_, trials ivero carried out in wMcli four cows 
were milked by hand for ten days, and by iiia, chine for the succeeding 
sixteen days, In eacli ease three milkings were made per day, and ^the 
amount of milk left in the udder determined imiiiediatelj^ after milking, 
by means of a supplementary }ni]king. With two cows the maciiiiie gave 
better results, and ivith the other two ('ows liaiid-iiiilking was more 
thorough. Tfie results, on the wliole, however, were in favour of the 
machine, whether the absolute amount of milk left in the udder be 
considered or the ratio of this amount to the amount actually obtained. 
The milk left in the udder per cow per day, after mechanical milking, 
was 0.50 pint, as compared with 0.59 pint after liand-nii Iking. A longer 
time was taken to empty tlie udder by machine than hand, a fact 
wdiich might have had some influence on the yield. Though the amount 
of milk obtained from the first morning''s milking (6.15 a.m.) was in the 
ease of both methods almost double that obtained at either of tlie^two 
subsequent roi [kings, it was noticeable tliat there urns ^no appreciable 
differeiiee in the amorait left iininilked at the three milkings. To ascer- 
tain the influence of the niacliine on the total milk production, the foui’ 
co'ws wei*e milked solely by maeliine for four and a-lialf months. The 
cowB wliich were millred by machine gave a higlier yinld by about 2 lb. 


THE SISAL HEMP MARKET. 

kiessrs. Laridauer and Co., fibre brolmrs, London, reporting on the 
hemp market on 3.1st May last, state: — 

Sisal II-Umf. — H he market has been (ionstantly advancing, latest 
quotations being 4% cents, to 4% cents., equal to -622 10s., e.i.f. /Europe, 
for fair average quality. 

Mauritius Hemt (Foubcroya). — S tt^ady. A good general inquiry 
prevails for prime quality, which is quite ^ iinattmiialile on ^spot. 
Beceiit arrivals have been disposed of on the ])asis of £li4 10s. to £25 10s. 
for good fair, and £22 to £23 for ordinaiy, and £27 for prime._^ It appeps 
that this article is exceedingly scarce, offers from tlie place of production 
being very difficult to obtain. While _ going to press, we have received a 
private cable from. Yucatan cpiotiBg £23 10s. for sisal lieui]), without even 
getting a firm offer tliereat. 

Binder Twine. — T he (oitirc surplus of bindei* twine, earned over 
last season, will bo absorbed, and, generally, ^t he market conditions will 
become more healthy than they have lieen for some liousiderable time 
past. The consumption, at present, is an extraordinarily heavy one. ' 

Manila Hemp. — T he xiosition has been strengthened owing to uh- 
other sliarp advance in the price of Mexic.an sisal. Various reports OTm 
the Philippines all confirm that the production is falling off, and, 'Whilst 
we were of opinion that a sharp rise was to be expected in autonn^,^ it 
seems that we have been forestalled, and that the recent enhancea values 
are the foreruimer of a higher range of values, likely to be , ox long 
duration. ' '' ' ' V;:;, . 
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Poultry. 

REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETiON^ Q.A. COLLEGE^ 

JONEj 1911. 

One t]ii)usMiul finir bniKin^ol iiiid sixty-five ei^’g'>s \\*(,'ro la.id dnriug' 
the irio'Mitli, A j^cood many of tlu'. !),i,r<ls are still in monlt, hvo ui' Pail- 
maii's ami of Iloiiues' heing aifeetetj, iu axiditioii to itiose iHeatioimd 
last month. During U;io last ten days, 'however, there inis Imm. a, great: 
iiiiproveirauit in tiie laying, and a, good J‘(4n rn may he* hioked il)r in July'. 


Mr. J, F. I)alry]U|:i]e wins tPse uionildy' willi 123 (yv 

are tlie individual returns: — 

m. TJr^ fo'lkr 

viug 

Ya:ugaj*ella. Poult r\' Farm. 'Vvliito Legliei-us 

.. 103 

286 

;v. Jlolliiigs, ATiite Leglunuis 

. . 04 

265 

Kaiigo Poultry Pann, Wlnti^ fjoghoriis 

86 

258 

-I. F. Dalrymple, N.S.'W,, While 'D(‘ghonis . . 

. . 123 

255 

Alex. Smith, ‘White Lrvgliorns 

00 

252 

B. x\.. Smith, 'White Leghorns 

74 

243 

J. Holmes, White Leghorns 

78 

229 

(knvaii Bros., N.S.W.', White Leghorns 

90 

218 

A. H. Padman, S.A., White Leghorns 

()4 

215 

Jas. IMeKay, White Leghorns 

. . 62 

208 

'\lrs. Iviimear, S.A., 'White Leghorns 

72 

206 

TI. Haimirill, N.S.AY Wdiite Leghorns 

. . 52 

20'l 

A. d. Cock, S.A., Wliite Ltyhorns . . 

57 • 

201 

R. Burns, 'White Leghorns 

72 

158 

J. Q-ooley', AYhite Leghorns 

78 

153 

M. Chapiiiau, Brown Jjeghorns 

62 

153 

J. Zahl, 'Whitts Leghorns 

(>:] 

1.39 

R. Burns, S.L. Wyandott(\s 

60 

121 

A. Astill, AAdiite Leghorns 

50 

100 

Mrs. A, A. Carmichael, Brown bighorns 

26 

82 

R. A¥. Colds bxiiy, AYliite Leghorns 

1 

58 

«l. K. Stewart, White Plymouth Rocks (No. 1) 

4 

23 

J. K. Stexvart, AYhite Plymouth Rocks (No. 3) 

0 

13 

J. K. Stewart, White Plymouth Roihs (No. 2) 

0 

0 


Totals . . - . . . . . 1,465 4,046 


THE BLACKBERRY PEST. 

Mr. N. Wepprier, Dalby, writes as follows on the means to aciopi; for 
the destriietion of the blaekbeny plant:— “ Having noticed in ilio joiir- 
iial vSiig'gestioiis for the destnietion of Idaekberries, and also huviiig Inid 
considerable experionee in de.al.ing with them, I would like to say what I 
have succeeded in doing. I have dealt with the lilacklierry where ii: has 
attaiiicu:!. a height, amongst trees, of 30 ft. I simply cut round the high 
bushes as far as I could with a slasher or fem hook in the summer time, 
and let the vines dry for a couple of days, after which they would burn. 
Then 1 cut more down until the whole -vvas cut down and l)urnt. I. the:!! 
kept the inf ested paddock stocked with sheep, which eat the young shoots 
readily. The cut blackberry must always be burnt off before putting on 
sheep, as the thorns would otherwise stick in the wool and cause trouble. 
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The Orchard. 

PAFAW CULTyKE. 

jN\stwith>staiiding‘ timt the pax)a\v will aliHosh gi'<,nv and tTirh'e in saiici 
it, like otlier plants, likes good soil. Tlie position eliosmi foi* planting 
slicmid 1)0 slioltored from eold, westerly winds, as tlie treai is apt to be 
serioiis'ly injured by frosts and eold winds. The seed slienld be sown 
ill S(>ptcni])er in ric-h soil in a slieltered spot. When tlie seedlings have 
attained a height of from 6 to 9 m., they nia.y be removed to their per- 
inaiicmt positions. It is Ijetter to plant close — say, 6 ft. apart — vdiieli 
Avill allow for tlrinniiig out, at the -first flowering of the trees (which will 
oeeur in ten or twelve months after |)laiiting out), of those !)eaiing the 
iong-panicled flowers, wohieh are mostly inale, the female flowers, 11' aeiy, 
on them bea/ring ]nH:M* fruit. Eaeh young seedling should be shaded 
Avitli a. sirm’ll leafy liraTieli wlien planted out, and a light iiiiileh of [-'aves 
or light stabler manure slioiild i)e given, as this 'helps to retain moisture 
and 'keep th.e snidace soil loose. 

Tlie female ti'ee liears numbers of flowers close to the stem at the 
axils of the leaves, and these rt‘<{uire to he thinned, ont to give room to the 
succeeding (*rowded fruit to develop. 

As far as sowing the seed is concerned, -we hav(^ :foiuid that it 
germinates freely if sowm at any time between Sjiring and autumn. The 
permanent position sliould have a south-easterly aspect. If the seed is 
sown in the siimmco* .months, plants Avill be ready to yuit out in early 
districts in A.ugust. It is of little use planting out during the eold 
months, as the yoiing plai.its, even if not frosted, would probably die. As 
an experiment, we planted ont tAcenty-four young plants 18 in. high last 
April. Of these only ten have suiwived the latii eold snap. Care should 
be taken, when r( 3 moving the jilants. not to injure tlu? stem. 

It is said that the male tree can he made to l>ear good fruit by 
cutting off the head. We have tried this plan without success. 

In the .xigricriitural Bulletin'^ of the Straits and Federated Malay 
States, an account is given by a fruit-grower — Mr. Jesse, in the Jolo 
Archipelago, near Borneo— of his method of growing papaw^ apples. 
Notwithstanding what w^e should imagine to be an ideal climate for this 
fruit, it appears that its (.uiltivation is far more laborious than with us in 
Queensland, -wliere, in the North, it grows like a weed and produces 
perfect fruit with no cultivation whatever. We do not think the work, as 
described, w'ould ])e of any value to <')ur readers; but the third stage of 
Mr. Jesse’s process, des(wibing forced nourishment. might prove 
interesting to papaw-growers. The openuidi of the forced 

noiiri slim cut tre^atmeut is described as follows; — Bore a hole into the 
tmnic a'boiit b in. from the ground, 1 iin deep, and of a diameter slightly 
larger than timt of the red rubber tubing obtainable at your drugstore. 
Fill a quart bottle half full of sugar and dissolve in water. When the 
sugar is* thoroughb^ dissolved, eomicct the bottle with the hole in the 
tree by means of the red tubing. In 24 hours the tree wdll have absorbed 
the contents of the bottle. 
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Horticulture, 


THE NARCISSyS AFTER FLOWERING* 

The principal cause of failure in these sweetly-'pei'fiinied flowers is 
late planting, irrespective of variety. Some varieties may be planted 
as late as May or June witimut any appreciable falling off in quality ot 
quantity of blossom. Others bloom freely in June, a,;n(l sricli varieties 
cannot be planted too early — roeticus, for example, whieli iiic^liides P. 
ornaiiis^ a pure white, the cup margined scarlet; and I\ pUnus 
(Gardenia-flowered), a double, pure white, highly fr'agrarb'. The best 
soil for t])e narcissus is a nice, moist, sandy loam ; and, once planted, they 
may be left alone for years, for it is not at all iiei^essary iior^ is it 
advisable to transplant the bulbs annually. If any have t.o be .removcxl, 
they should be at once planted elsewhere. The foliage should not be cut 
off while green, when the flowering season is over. The abundant green 
foliage is then, how^ever, very unsightly in the garden, and amateur 
gardeners often cannot resist the temptation to cut it away. ^There is a 
method of making the narcissus bed tidy, wiii.ch wa,s*coinmiiiiieated to a 
Southern newspaper by a lady am.ateur gardener. She finds a way out 
of the difficulty by carefully separating the foliage of each plant and 
tying it into a Imot. It was argued by a neighbour iliat, as a result of 
this method, the sap would not lie able to run down f!‘eeiy to tlie bulb, 
and that the flowers of the following season would l)o I'HJorer in com 
sequence; but such was not the rCvSiilt, The lady said that I.Iks Ijiilbs do 
not suffer in any way, and that the plants flower splendidly during the 
following season. 

It should be noted by luireissus-growers iliat the bulbs slioiild on no 
account come into contact with crude u'lanure, for, if they do, t.hcy will 
assuredly be injured. Drying the bulbs is a very bad practice. As a 
genera] .rule, lift, divide, a.nd plant out a.t once. 


MAIZE AS A CATCH CROP* 

It is suggested in Tropical Life^’ (vol. vi., No. 11) that the cultiva- 
tion of maize on rubber estates might be profitable either as a means of 
preparing the land for planting nibl)oi* trees or as a catch crop between 
the trees after planting. 

In lalang ground maize would be especially suitable as a first crop, 
and only one ploughing would be necessary providing it was thoroughly 
done. While the maize is growing the grass and weeds are decomposing, 
and after harvesting the crop the ground is easier to clear. Then, too, the 
maize crop should pay the expenses of preparing the ground for planting 
the rubber trees. 

•Where the plantations have already been started, maize could be 
grown between the rows of rubber trees and serve as a means of keeping 
the ground clear of weeds as well as paying part of the expenses of cultiva- 
tion. 
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Botany. 

tf 

CONTRIByTiOPS TO THE FLORA OF QUEENSLAND* 

By F. MANSOH bailey, F.L.S.. Colonial Botanist. • 

List of the herbarium specimens, live plants^ and seed collected 
during His Excellency Sir ‘William Macgregor’s late tour of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria and Torres Strait: — 

CAPPARIDE/li; — 

Folanisia viseosa, DC. Moa Island. 

Capparis eaneseens, var. glauea, BcntJi. Moa Island. 

VioiiAEiEn^: — 

lonidiiiiii snif rut icosiini, Ging. Bountiful Island. 

POLYGALE/U — 

Polygala arvensis, Willd., var. Mapooii. Austraiian MilLwort. 

O.Mi'VOPIIYIiLlLE — 

Polyearpaa synandra, P. r. Ji. Mapoon. 

Polycarpjua breviflora, F. v, M. Badii Island. 

PORTUIiACB.E — 

Portulaca australis. EnclL Wai Weir Island. 

MalvaoE/]*: — 

Sida spbspieata, IF v. M. Buimtiful Island. 

S’rEKGOUiACE.E — 

Melhailia iiicana, Ileyne, Mornington Island. 

Abroiiia fastnosa, B, Br. Darnley Island. 

TILIACE.E — 

Grewia polygama, Eoxh. York Island. 

Zygophylleas — 

Tribuliis cistoideSj Linn. York Island. Gat’s-head. 

BUTACE/E — 

Mieroiiieluiii pubeseens, Blume. York Island. 

StrAGKHO' 5 JSIE.E — 

Staekhoiisia viininea, Bm. Nagi Island. 

Am.pelide.e — 

Vitis aeetosa, F. v. 3L Mabiiiag Island. A native grape. 

SAPmOACEiE — 

Dodoaicea, vise<.)ca, Linn. Mabuiag Island. One of the hop bushes. 
Leguminospe — 

Crotalaria linifoiia, Mabuiag Island. 

Orotalaria ealycinEj ScJtra'imk Wai Weir Island. 

Crotaiaria striata, DC. Murray Island. 

Indigofm’a linifolia, Betz. Bountiful Island. * 

Indigofera brevidens, Benih. Yania Island, 
ludigofera Baileyi, F. v. M. Murray Island. 
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LEGUMINOS4E — ton tin ued. 

Teplirosia purpurea, Fen. Cocoanut Island. 

Zoriiia, dipii^dla, Pcrs. Mabuicig Island. 

Abriis preeatorius, Linn, Mapoon. 

Clitoria tematea;, Linn, Murray Island. 

Eiytiiriiia insiilaris. Yama Island. 

Eanavalia oldiisifolia, DC. Saibai Island. 

Pliaseoliis Tnixi lien sis, If. Bandk. Yama fslanrt. 

Vigiia liitea. A. Graij. Saibai Island. 

Cassia ylaiiea, L(mi. Yama Island. 

Cassia iniiriosoides, Linn. Moa Island. 

Acacia aiilacoearpa (no pods). Saibai Island. 

Pithecolo1)inin nionilifenim, Benili. Saibai Island. 

DROSERACEJi: — 

Drosera iiidica, Linn. Badii Island. A native sundev', 
COMBRETACE.E — 

Teminalia platyphylla, F. v.M. Momington Island. 

Myrtace.e — 

Eiiealyptiis terininalis, F. v. M. Momington Island. 

Tristania sp. Moa Island. 

Femlia obtiisa, EnM. Badn Island. 

PASSIFLORE.E — 

Passiflora anrantia, Forsf., Ym\ Banksii, Bail, Mabniag Island 
IltFBIACE.E — 

Ccelospermnm ret ien latum, Benili. .Bouiitiful Island. 

Myrmecodia Antoinii, Bccc. IMoa Island. (Plate X\M.ir.) 
Spermacoee stenophyila. F. r. Ji. Moa Island. 

COMPOSIT.E — 

"Wedeiia asperrima, Benili. Peak i\)int, Cape York. 

Pliicliea tetrantliera, F. v. M. Pa,du Island. 

C a Mi^AN ULACE Ai — 

Lobelia dioiea, E. Br. Moa Island. 

Walilenbergia gracilis. A. DC. Yama Island. 

PLUIIBAGINE.E — 

Plumbago zeylanica, Linn, Coode Island. 

Ebenage.e — 

Diospyros bebecarpa, A. Civnn. Darnley Island. 

AsCEEPIxIDE.E — 

Sarcostemma anstrale, R. Br, Mabniag Island. 

Discliidia niiminularia, E. Br. Moa Island. 

Diseliidia ovata, Benth. Darnley Island. 

Discliidia Eafflesiana, Wall Moa Island. This is tlie speeiej^ wfiicli 
forms the large masses of pitchers (Aseidia) . 

■Convolvulace.e — 

Iponiiea panicnlata, E. Br. Yama Island. 

Ipoinma erecta, B. Br. Bountiful Island. 

Ipoiima urceolata, E. Br. Darnley Island. 

Evolyiiliis alsinoides, Limi. Coconut Island, 
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SOLANACE.E — 

Bolaiiiiiii Aui-ide, R.Br. Yama Islancl. 

SC ROPH UL AEINE.E — 

Biielinera linearis. !i. Ih\ Peak Point, Gape York. 

BiGNONIACEvE — 

Teeoiiia australis, var. ineonantha. BaU. Gape York. 

Pedaline.e — 

Josepliina graiiditiora. R, Hr. Yc'srk Island. 

Acanthace.e — 

Aeautiius ilieifoliius, Linn. Baibai Island. 

]\f YOiAORlNEE' — 

Myoporiiin aiaoninat.mn, var. angiistifoiiiim. lYitii a prominent 
glandular infloreseenee similar to specimens collected on 
SAveer’s Island a few years ago by J. F. Bailey. Momington 
Island, Bich. 

VERBENACE.E — 

Clerodendron tioribiindnin, li. Br. Yama Island. 

Labiate — 

Tribe Stacbydem. 

LEONOTIS, R.Br. 

Calyx-tube long, narrowly funnel-sliaped, 8 to 10 ribbed; 
teeth 8 to 10, spine-pointed, the upper much the largest. 
Corolla arching, twice as long as the calyx, deeply bilabiate; 
upper lip oblong-spathulate, convex, entire; lower shortly 
three-lobed. Stamens 4, included; anthers ail 2-eeliecl, the eeUs 
diAmricating, acute at both ends. Nucules trigonous, Avith a eup- 
like concavity at the apex. Herbs with the fioAvers in very dense 
distant Avhorls bracteated by large leaA^^es. Natives of Tropical 
and South Africa. 

L. nepeta-folia, E. Br. Annual plant, 3 to 6 ft. high, Avith 
tlricly piiberulent square stems. Leaves long-petiolate, ovate, 
membranous, iiiciso-crenate, 3 to 4 in. long, eimeate at the base. 
Flowers 100 or more, in Yery dense distant aaIiofIs 3 to 4 in. 
tiiiek. Calyx % to 1 in. long, all the teeth pungent. Corolla 
twice as long as the calyx, densely coated Avith bright scarlet 
pubescens, the loAAur lip half as long as the upper, the tube AAutii 
three rings of colourless hairs inside beloAV the insertion of the 
stamens. Plilomis nepcivcfolia. Linn; LeonoHs ovaia^ Bojer. 

Hab. ; A cosniopoHtaii weed of tropical countries; now met with at Peak Point, Oape 

York, by K W\ Bick. 

AmARANTAGE/E — 

Decriiigia celosioides, E. Br. Yama Island. 

Chenopodiace.e — 

Tecticornia (hnerea, Benth. and Hooli', ]\Ioriiington Island. 

Proteace.® — 

Hakea arborescens , E. Br. Moriiington Island. 

THYMEL.EACE.E — 

Pimelea cornueopife, VaJiI. Badu Island. 

Phaleria Blumei, var. latifolia, BejitJi. Tama Island, 
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ElJPlJORBlAOE.1i: — 

Biipliorbia atot,Oj ForsL Nagi Island. 

EiipJiorbia Mitcbeliiana, Boiss. Peak Point, Cape York- 

Eiipliorljia scbiz.olepis, F, v, M. Morningtou Island. 

Eripliorbia Maegillivrayi, Boiss- Bountiful Island. 

Eupliorbia, ereniopbiia, A. Onnn. Nagi Island, 

Eripliorbia lieterqphyllaj TAnn. Very abmidaiit on Murray Island. 
A Soiit.h American plant. Ail the Mbov<3 species are injurious to 
stock. 

Breynia stipitata, jlludl. Arg. .Darnley Isiand. 

Pctalostigma Banksii, EriiL and S. 3[oorc. Moroingkai Island. 

Antrdesnia parvifoliiim, P, v. J/. Mabiiiag Island. The currant-tree 
of Barron River. 

Oodiieiiin variegatuni, Blnnie, Stephens Island. 

Aealypba s|>. Stephens Island. 

IIrticacE/Ii: — 

Eieiis |)ilosa, iAo‘/uc. ^Saiba^ Island. 

Gycabagb^e — 

Gycas sp. Bountiful Island. Only seeds obtained. 

ORCHIDEil:: — 

Dendie'biurii ’bigibbum, Lindl. AYest Island. 

Dendrolniiin siiperbiens, {?. Ileiclib. West Island, 

Deiidrobiuiii iiiidiiiatuin, A. Bi\ 'Woody Island. 

Dendrobiiim Jolianiiis, Eelc'hh. West Island. 

Deiidrobiuiii Riiiillia\ F, i\ 3L Aloa Island. 

SclTAMlNE.E — 

Costus Potierie. A. v.JL Moa, Islaod. 

Amaryrlide/F. — 

Criniim sp. Wal Weir Island. Only bulbs obtained. 

Calosteiiiina album, U.Br, From Air. E. W. Biek’s description of a 
dried broken portion of plant vdiieli lie found on the groiiiad 
over the spot where he obtained a few bulbsy which, from liis 
description of the leaf fragment and the g’eneral appearance of 
the bulbs collected, it is hoped that the aliove plant may have 
been rediscovered after having been sought for during the past 
liiindred years. Dr. R. Brown gave Turtle Island’’ as the 
habitat of his plant, and the present bulbs have been obtained 
on “ Bountiful Island/’ whieh might in Brown’s day have 
borne the name of Turtle Island” from the large number of 
those animals ahvays, even at present, seen there. 

LiniACEn5 — 

Dracmiia angustifolia, var. Honorim, Ba.il il var. (After Honor 
Cecilia Paget, the granddaughter of His Excellency Sir WilIia.M,!. 
Maegregor, our esteemed Governor.) This imriety differs only 
from the normal form in having its leaves margined with white. 
The cuttings now growing in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens 
were brought from Stephens Island by E, W. Bick. 

Dicinella ensifolia, Bed. Lit Badu Island. 

Trieoryne platyptera, Beichl, Badu Island. 

CO'MMEIilNAGB.® — ■ 

Cyanotis axillaris, Bmn, and SchuU. Moa Island. 
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J UNC ACS/E—- 

Xerotes Baii,ksii. IL Br. Moa Island. 

Esstiage/£ — 

B.estio gracilis, E. Br. Badu Island. 

GrPERACE.E — 

Fiiirena iiriibellataj Botto. Mornington Island, 

'G-RAMINE.E — 

Eriocliloa piinetata, Kamilt, Wai Wair Island. Early spring grai^. 

Panieiim lencoplicniim, II,B, and K. Mapoon. 
argent emu, B, Br, Moa Island. 
iielopiis, Trin. Mabuiag Island, 
trichoides, Bw, Murray Island, 
melanantluim, F. v. M. jMabiiiag Island, 
iiiargiiiatiiin, var. strietum, Bentli. Badii Island, 
etliisiim, B. Br, Mapoon. 

Bpinifox liirsiitiis. Lahill. Yania Island. 

Setaria glaiica, Beauv. Badii Island. Pigeon grass of America. 

Conelirus aiitralis, B-. Br. Nagi Island, Hillside burr grass. 

CJeTieliriis.elymoides, F. v. M. Coconut Island. 

Tliuarea saiTaentosa, Pcrs. Saibai Isktnd. Running beacli grass. 

„Perotis, rara, B. Br. Moa Island. 

Poljtoea eyatliopoda. Bail. Mabuiag Island. 

Pollinia ar'gentea. Trln Badu Island. 

Iletcropogon eontortus, ard SeJivJt. Darnley Island. Biineh 

syiear grass. 

HeU*ro|'!ogo]i insigiiis, llni. Enu'^ii. Mabuiag Island. Tal spear 
grass, 

Clirysopogon Grylliis, Ty/i^ , var. paliidus, Bentii. "Wai "Weir.' 

Clirysopogon, elongatiis. Be nth. J^Iapoon. 

Bo'i'glniin pliimosiini, Beauv. Peak Point, Cape York. 

Sorghum fulviiin, Beauv. Moa Island. 

Anthist'irici. ciliata, Lhm. kliirray Island. Common kangaroo grass. 

Antliistiria frondosa, B. Br. Peak Point, Cape York. Leafy kan- 
garoo grass. 

Briaeliue stipacea, F. r. 31. Peak Point, Cape York. 

Eriaelnie sqiiarrosa, B. Br. Badu Island. 

Eri acini e glanca, B. Br. klapoon. 

Eriaclirie pallescens. Badu Island. 

Eriaeline melieaeea, F. v. 31. Fragiii., v., 205 ; Bentli. FI. Aiistr., VII., 
031. (Plate XIX.) A slender, erect, tufted, highly fragrant grass 
equalling the 'Aeented Ternal-grass"^; height, from ft. 

Stem and leaves sprinkled with shortish, spreading, slender hairs 
arising from bladder-lilie tubercles. Loaves narrow, with 
subulate points, 2 to 4 in. long, sheaths loose. Ligula proiiiineiit, 
ciiiate; nodes not bearded. Paiii<^le of raeeme-like biamches 
bearing from 3 to 6 or sometimes snore pale-eoloiiix^d pedicellate 
spikelets. Outer glumes glabrous, acute, rather rigid, about 3 
lines long; flowering glumes not exceeding them, the margins 
densely eiliate with long spreading hairs; the back as well as 
the palea glabrous, except at the base, or sprinkled with veiy 
few hairs, 

Hah. : i\foa Tslond, 11 W. Biek. I Cffnnoh find th-ifc Baron Mn^Jler bas mfBtioafid the 
powerful fi'agratsce of this grays, bat, if no% this QueenUand forixi might'bekhOTO as 
^mcm WIT. fragrans. . 

6 ' • ; ' ''i/: 
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©EAMiNEiB — contm ued, 

CUoris barbata, , Sw., var. decora, Benih, Bamley Island. 

Bleusine arista ta, Elirent, Nagi Island. A useful grass for growing 
Toncler trees ; lias much tke habit of the common conch . 

Phragmites coirimuni,s, Trvn. Nagi Isl^md. Common reed of most 
countries. 

Eragrostis interrupt iis, Beauw Peak Point;. Cape York. Love 
grass. 

Eragrostis Brownii, var. |}iibeseens, Bail n, var. (Plate XX.) Steins 
proeiiioheiit, very slender and long; the leaf sheath and Made, 
rhaehis, and rhaehilla clothed with scattered spreading hairs, 
most inimerons at the orihee of leaf sheath. Leaf blade naiTow, 2 
to 7 in. loBgg, more or lesjs fiat, about 2 lines broad. The panicles 
in form somewhat reseml)le those of E. speciosa^ attaining a 
length of 2 ft., bearing as many as 14 branches, which vary 
from. 1 to 3Va iu. long, bearing 6 to 14 spikelets about 6 lines 
long, % line broad, witli from 8 to 12 flowers in each row; the 
margins of glumes scarioiis and tinted like most allied plants. 

Hab. : OairB.'S, ilJl.iJ., 1897, Dadu ToiTes Stmit, K W. Biclc. 

Eragrostis Brownii, Eees ; var. York Island. 

Eragrostis speciosa, Steud, Badn Island. 

Triraphis mollis, E. Br, Badu Island. 

Triraphis pungens, lit Br. Peak Point. Cape York. 

Felices — 

Schizoea dicliotoma, Su\ Peak Point, Cape York. 

Poiypodium qnercifolium. L-bm/.. Darnley Island. 


COPKA DRYING, 

In “ Tropical Agriculturist ’ for November, 1910 (voi. xxxv., No. 
5), Mr. J. C. Willis gives an abstract of an article on the drying of 
copra published in Der TropenpfiattzerP’ It is stated that a mould and 
darker colouration are caused from the fact that the kernel of the freshly 
opened nut is wet with eoeoanut milk. Consequently^ the first stage of 
drying requires a fairly high temperature, about 60 deg. to 70 deg. G. 
or higher. After the outer moisture has disappeared and the flesh is a 
little dried the temperature may he lowered to 50 deg. and raaiutained 
at this until the copra is at least half dry. Then the temperature must 
be raised again to remove the last moisture and the copra must be cooled 
in cm airy room. Artificial heat is preferable to sun heat and leads to a 
desirable uniformity in the sample. 

Copra drying should he undertaken iiumediately after the opening of 
the nuts and should be finished in twenty Your hours. 

Results of experiments in New Guinea show that 4,438 nuts gave a 
ton of copra, and freshly cut kernels gave 62..7 per cent, of dry copra. 
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Tropical Industries. 

THE LATEST COTTON-PiCKiWG WACHIKE. 

In tlie June number of tMs journal we gave some aeeoimt^ 'witli illus- 
trations. of- tile Angus Campbell cotton-picking rnaeliine, wiiieli lias taken 
twenty-five years to bring to the state of perfection at wliicli — according 
to tbe undoubted testimony of such men as Herbert E. Waliiisley, tlien 
president of tbe New England Spinners’ Association; Arthur Ham- 
merslag, of the Carnegie Technical Schools of Pittsburgh ; Percy Pree- 
man, the Dallas agent* of Alexander Eccles and Co., the English cotton- 
buying house — it has triumphantly arrived. After seeing it at work in 
the field j Mr. Waimsley, who attended the final trial as a sceptic^ came 
away thoroughly convinced that, at last, a perfect machine had been 
evolved. He said: After having seen the machine in operation, after 
having seen the actual results accomplished by this particular cotton- 
picker, and aftei* carefully and thoughtfully studying the matter. ' . . 

. . I am convinced the machine must and will rank in the future with 
such inventions as the gin, the sewing-machine, or the drawing and spin- 
ning frame. The rapidity, the ease, and the self-evident perfection with 
which the rnaeliine does the work were to me a revelation, and must, in 
iny judgment, prove to be a revolution in cotton-picking. ’ ’ 

Mr. Bh’eemaii, above mentioned, who is not a demonstrative person, 
pronounced it a success. He had counted stalk after stalk with 14 or 15 
opened bolls, and every one was pielmd. He then wrote to his firm in 
- Liverpool, and they, in turn, cahled that they would like to become 
interested in the machine. 

In the words of a writer in The World’s "Work,” December, 
1910: — “ The death Imell of the annual cotton-picking upheaval in the 

South has been sounded The average field hand can pick 

between 200 and 250 lb. of seed cotton a day, although fast pickers often 
get as much as 400 or 500 lb. The machine can cover 8 or 10 acres a day. 
In a good field it would pick 8,000 or 10,000 lb., and in a poorer field 
4,000 to 5,000 lb. With it, a man could go over a 40-acre farm twice in 
ten days, and picking time would be the least busy time of the year.’^ 
The machine itself is a small, gasoline, traction engine, with two 
picking attaelmieiits swung under it and a pair of canvas bags hung 
out behind. It travels through the field as fast as a man walks, taking 
the cotton plant between the wheels, w^here it is picked over by almost 
countl'ess steel fingers which catch the lint, but leave the plant uninjured, 
so that the later bolls may mature. Here it is that the machine triumphs. 
Not; an uii))urst boll is damaged. To leave the unripe bolls has, until 
now, been the great difficulty in making a iiieelianical cotton-picker. 
Cotton cannot be gathered all at once, like wheat. Cotton bolls on the 
same plant mature and open progressively, making the problem of 
mechanically picking cotton extremely difficult. 

A. cotton-picking machine to be commercially siieeessfiii must be 
able to pick the open bolls without injury to the unopened bolls and 
blooms or to the foliage and the plant itself. It must do this faster and 
at a lower cost than can be done by hand, and it must be able automati- 
cally and mechanically to discriminate between the ripe and unripe bolls. 
Fuller, as the cotton is not all ripe and open at the same time, it must 
be able to go over the same field and plants two or' three', times ^during 
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Iii43 Si?a,soii without injury to plants or bolls. At one of the demon- 
strations in Texas, a fainner followed it for a while, and then stopped 
still ill the row and indulged in every ejaculation of surprise of which 
he was capable, profane and otherwise, winding up with: — 

' ' Wliy, that tiling looks like it was made to make sausage out of a 
live liog, and it’s been over half a row of cotton and ain’t hurt a plant/’ 

THE PIOKER A MONEY SAVEE. 

Still quoting the “World’s Work,” we are told that the macliiiie will 
save the cotton farmer’s money and temper. It will pick his cotton more 
cheaply than the hand pickers do, and it will not have to be begged to do 
so. Let ns take, for example, a 100-aere farm producing half a bale to 
the acre. The inaciiine can cover at least 8 acres a day. Its expenses 
would be approximately — 

Wnp:t\s in America. 


Driver . . . . ' . . ..£063 

Gasoline and oil . . . . . . 0 10 5 

Boy 0 4 2 

Repairs . . . . . . . . 0 4 2 


Per day ..£150 


At that rate it would cost £15 to go over the farm once with the machine, 
and £39 to pick the 100 acres twice, which it could do in 25 days. To 
pick the 50 bales from this 100 acres by hand would cost between £100 
and £160; and it would take more than twelve hands to coiiipiete the 
task. 

Prom the saving of from £70 to £130 must be deducted the ijitcrcst 
on and depreciiatioii of the machine. 

The mechanical cotton-picker is arranged so that the iTiacahinery can 
be taken off, and a plougli, pianter, liairow, or any other fiiira iinplement 
hitched to the 29-li,p. ti'actor. The price of the raaeliine is £1,000. 

HOIY THE MiiCIIINE WOULD AFFECT QUEENSLAND. 

Now that there is some prospect of a forward niovemont in cottoii- 
growing in Qiieeiisiaiid, we may point out in what manner this successful 
maeliine would benefit the industry in this State. First of all, the cost of 
the maeliine Inis to be consideied. At present the price is £1,000. There 
are, so far, no growers in Queensland who could afford to purchase such 
a machine; but, reasoning by analogy, there are no farmer growers of 
sugar-cane who could afford to pay £10,000 to £40,000 for a sugar-mill ; 
yet we find in all our sugar-growing districts men growing from 10 to 50 
acres of cane who make the industry pay them handsomely by means of 
the central or privately o'wned sugar-mills. The present cotton-growers 
owm no cotton gins, neither did they in the palmy days of cotton -growing 
in Queensland : 3-et the small grower found it paid him to grow from 5 
to 50 acres of cotton, because he could either sell it' to the ghiowmiTH or 
have it ginned at a reasonable rate. What applies to the sugar-mill and 
the cotton-ginnery will apply with equal force to the cotton-picker. 

It may also be cited, as 'an instance of the employment of expensive 
machinery, that, although individual wheatgrowers may not be able To 
purchase their own threshing machines, not cultivating vast areas of 
wheat, yet they derive a certain amount of profit by growing sma.i, areas 
'.■and having it^threshed by O'wners of threshing machinery. The growers 
V'iU' ,a, cotton district could either combine to purchase a picker, or a 
'"•Capitalist could, 'on the assurance of a certain area being laid down in 
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csottoii, be induced to purchase a maeliiiie and pick all tlie cotton in tlie 
district. 

The main qiiC3stion to be answered is — ^Woiild it- pay the grower to 
have ills cotton picked by the iriaeliine, and would it pay tlie iiiaeliine- 
ownnr to pick it at such a price as would enable the grower to realise a 
good profit froni his crop ? 

iis we took a 100-acre farm and a half bale (200 lb. lint, equal to 
600 ib. seed- cotton) crop as an example of the cost of pi (.'king the crop 
by li'iaeliinery, we wull consider the same area as being picked by hand. 
In twice pickirig by the former method, the cost is set doveii at £30 to 
pick 600 Ib. seed cotton per acre on 100 acres: that is to sa.v, that 60,000 
ib. of cotton are picked for £30. By liand, ilne cost of picking in the 
United States is 1 dollar 10 cents, per 100 Ib., or about Ifd. per lb. This 
is the price paid in Queensland. Hence 60,000 lb. would .cost £125 to 
pick by hand, as against £30 by machine, not to spealc of the vast saving 
of time and labour. The cotton-grower within reach of a machine would 
have nothing towlo with this crop at picking time, and ivoiild, therefore, 
be at liberty to attend to other w^ork, which, undci* the liand-i)icking 
system, would ha.ve to be neglected or additional labour would have to 
be employed- The capabilities of cotton-growing in Queensland are 
enormous, and the advent of this niacliine slioiiid prove an ineeiitive to 
farmers ali, over the cotton districts to 'plant as iiiaii}' acres of cotton as 
possible, wit'll a, view to making the Slate what it can easily become — the 
greatest (loltoii-grcrtving country in tlie world without employing a single 
coloured labourer. 


THE GERMiPATlOW OF HE¥EA SEEDS. 

If the pb-uiting of Para rubber is, in the ne^ir future, to be under- 
taken Oil a lai'ger scale than at _present, as we hope and believe it wdil be, 
not only in Ti^mpical Queensland, but also on the rich tropical lands of all 
tlie Nortliern poi'-tlon of Australia, it wdll beliove plant to be very care- 
ful as to the seed they obtain. Serious losses have occurred in Papua 
owing to the non-selerdion and faulty packing of seed imported from 
Ceylon, and other places. The wnater lately" saw a- cori'-iignmeiit of 500,000 
Hevea seeds impaeked on a Papuan plantation, and practically the whole 
lot were useless. The following article from the ‘ Uigrieiiitiiral New^s,'^ 
Barbados, .should be read and remembered by intending imx3orters of 
rubber seed: — 

'Ut has been found that the seed of Hevea hrasiliensisy which has 
lieen imported from time to time for use in Grenada, has shown very 
unaatiaiactory gerjiiinating power, and, in view of the cost of the seed, 
it was considered expedient by Mr. G. G. Auehiiileck, B.Se., Superinten- 
dent 01 Agriculture, to niake observations on seeds giwvn locally, for the 
purpose of deciding as to what the low percentage of germination might be 
diK^. Tlie results of Mr. Aiicliinleck k investigations have been presented 
by hi in in tln^ form of a rex'iort, from wdiich the following information is 
taken. ITiey show that experience in Grenada is conlirniatory of that 
which has .bs^eo. dess;'.ribed alrea.dy from otliei’ parts of the world. 

^‘‘Mr. AdcJiinieek x>oiiits out that the low gernunatiiig power , of 
imported seed is oi>viously due to actual sterility of the seeds, to their 
rapid deterioration lifter maturity, or to both causes acting at once* For 
the purpose of obtaining i.nfoimiation in regard to the suggested deterici- 
ration, seeds from eax)suies which had been opened Just before dehiac^fee 
took place were planted twenty-four hours after. the fruits , had 
plucked, a fe'vv being kept, however, for three days. The; number ef seeds 
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eollected altogether was 975, and 160 of these were sot aside as being too 
light. That tliere is a great difference in weight between the heavy and 
light seeds is shown, by the fact that 100 of the former ^ve]*e found to 
w^igh 16 oz., while the weight of the same number of light seeds was only 
6 oz, ; there was, however, no observable difference in. size between the 
two kinds, 

^“In the continuation of the experiment, ail the light seeds were 
planted in, a bed, wdiile of the heavy, eighty w^ere sown at stake and 
seventy-five in pots. None of the light seeds germinated; of the heavy, 
nineteen of those at stake, and thirteen in pots, gave sprouts. These 
results appear to justify the rejection of light seeds when those of Hevea 
are being selected for planting. 

‘‘Observations on the rapidity with which the seeds lose weight, 
together with tlie consideration that from two weeks to several mcjntha 
are required for germination, led to the supposition that the rate at 
which heavy seeds become lighter in the soil might result in a serious 
diminution of their power to germinate, before the young plant has had 
time to pierce the hard seed coat. This led to the following experiment, 
undertaken to find how quickly heavy Hevea seeds may lose weight : — 

“For the purpose, ten heavy seeds were packed in thoroughly dried 
charcoal, in a flask ; while ten others were placed in a flask open to the 
air. Each lot was taken periodically from its flask at the same time, and 
w^eighed, with the following results : — 


Day of Weighing. 

Seeds in Air, 

Seeds in Charco^^,!, 


Gnimw. 

Grain,*!. 

1st 

. . 48.8 . . 

. . 49.0 

5th 

.. 48.5 .. 

. . 43.5 

9th . . 

. . 47.0 . . 

. . 40.5 

15th 

. . 45.5 . . 

. . 38.7 

20th . . 

. . 44.4 . . 

. . 38.0 

25th . . 

. . 43.0 . . 

. . 37.5 

30th . . 

. . 41.8 . . 

. . 37.2 

42nd . . 

. . 39.0 . . 

. . 37.0 

49th . . 

. . 38.0 . . 

. . 37.0 

54th . . 

. . 37.5 . . 

. . 37.0 

Calculation of the results shows that in two weeks the seeds kept in air 
had lost 6 per cent, of their weight, and those in dried charcoal 20 per 

cent., the latter being 

about the extreme limit of desiccation ; the light 

seeds took fifty days to reach this. 



‘ ‘ Further observations, made for the purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of the decrease in weight, gave negative indications that this is due to the 
loss of water; and it is thought that it takes place on account of the 
presence of a definite ferment in the seed. 

“The fact that the trials were commenced late in the bearing 
season make it impossible to ascertain if the poor germinating power is 
the indirect result of some imperfection in the flower, or irregularity in 
fertilisation. It was noted, however, that the embryos of all the seeds 
examined appeared to be normal, and there was the interesting observa- 
tion that, out of about 320' capsules, all were triloeular and three-seeded, 
except two, which possessed four loculi and four seeds. The seeds in the 
abnormal capsules were subjected to a germination test, and three out of, 
the eight gave sprouts. Attention is drawn to the faint possibility that a 
tendency toward irregularity in the floral organs of Hevea hrmiliemis is 
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indicated, with tiie consequent production of a iow germinating power in 
the seed that is eventually borne. The improbability of the correctness of 
such a suggestion is, however, pointed out. 

^^The final conclusions from the investigations are given as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) Seeds of Eevea hrasiliensis lose weight rapidly after matu- 
rity, the loss being apparently due to desiccation ,* 

(2) The loss of weight appears to coincide with loss of germiiiat- 
ing power ; 

(3) Desiccation apparently takes place, in some instances, even 
before dehiscence of the capsule; 

(4) Probably, without special precautions, Hevea seeds will lose 
their germinating power within two or three weeks after the 
ripening of the capsules. 

The matter of practical iniportanee that can be deduced from these 
results is that no Hevea seed should be sold until it has been selected 
rigorously by weight, and there is the additional indication that no 
unnecessary exposure or loss of time in planting should be allowed after 
the seeds have been received/’ 


EUBBER AND COCOANDT PROFITS COMPARED. 


The Klanang Produce Company issues statistics as to the production 
and sale of rubber and cocoanuts secured from its estates. The profits 
per acre over six-year-old rubber were as follows: — 


- 

Per Acre, 
Average 
Yield. 

Cost 
per Lb. 

Average 

Price. 

Profit 
per Lb. 

per Aere. 


' Lb. 

K tl, 1 

s. (i. 

«. fi. 

£ a. d. 

1908 

■ 349-74 

; 1 8 ! 

4 0 

2 4 1 

40 10 0 

1909 1 

1 090-88 

! 1 3^ 1 

7 0| j 

5 9 

181 7 6 

1910 i 

i 741-22 

: 1 j 

8 m 1 

1 

5 ^ i 

i 

196 17 8 


The cost of production would be lower but for the inclusion of areas 
in only partial bearing. Comparing these results with the cocoanut 
profits set out below, it will be seen- that, although the tendency is towards 
higher yields, the growing of nuts is a poor' industry compared with 
rubber planting : — 

COCOANUTS. 



A veriiae 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Cost 

Price 

Net Profit 

Proft 


per Ton. 

per Ton, 

per Ton. 

per Aflm. 

! 

Cwt, 

.0 K. d. 

£ s. ft 1 

I £ s. d. 

£ a. d. 

1908 

10-83 

i 9 2 7 

13 10 0 : 

4 7 5 

2 7 0 

1909 

! 10 00 

I 8 3 4' 

17 6 1 

: 9 2 9 

4 11 1 

1910 


j 8 17 5 

20 12 4 

1 11 14 11 

5 19 2 


The profits per acre are also from trees over six years old. It would 
appear that cereals, spices, and other catch crops are generally^ more 
remunerative than cocoanuts; but rubber, as the Financial Tima®'”- 
says, is king over all for big profits. — Rubber World,” 
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Vegetable Pathology. 


DISEASES OF THE PRSOKLT PEAR* 

By henry TRYON, Vegetable PatliologiKt. 

INTROBUCTiON. 

In Biibiiiitting: tbiw Report ii. iiiiiy be rioiiited ont that the writer lias 
already made two Priekly Pear Di^^ea^icss, that are 1 o be ?aet veilh ia Q.neeiis- 
iaDclj the subject oi: invest! <rati*.ei, and bis briot niemolr thereon— entitled, 
‘‘ Ob Two Pricltl}" Pear Aitectioris may be toridcred for coneiirrent 
eoiisideratioii. liowevcT, it mny at least bo iBentioued tliiit neither of these 
maiadies — the one pliysiologfieal, a.inl the oSlier parasitic — appear to be ones 
that are operative to a.nT extent in destroyini^ tfn^ ^iirowiiig plant, mneh less are 
they ones that can be -readily propapixted artificially or bo induced to 
s p 0 n t j 1 11 e o u s 1 3'" d i s s e m i n a t e , 

It will lie, therefore, necessary to consider those diseases associated witli 
the Prickly Pear Plants ot other cmintries, and, insomuch as there are 
grounds for concluding that, those that vieiimise tfiese ]) 1 ants affect them 
generally ''without regard to species, all of thiose that have been ineiitioiied as 
being Opuntia diseases will here be regarded as ones to which our Qiieenalarid 
pest may become liable or be subjected to, 

1.— PRICKLY PEAR RCT. 

In 8iei]y a Prickly Pear Disease of some severity has been met with in 
the district of Catauxaro, that has been described by Professor Luigi 
SavastanoJ under the term 11 IMarciuiiied’ tliat we should desio-nate *^The 
Eotd’ It has also beer — as learn from this author — the subject of brief 

obsgervation bv S. ].k'uso.§ 

This malady is said to be injur'duu’. to lire Ojun^.fifr .ZAc;/,v Lvf/m, aiirl. to 
affect the entire plant. In the ro-.jls li advances rapidl}' .‘ilcog the iibro- 
vascular bundles, and then througl! the trunk tml brai'iclies of the? plant to 
the “palettes”; mid, having invades!, the latter, it involves their cellular 
tissue, that in consequence assiimcs an especially eharaetcrislic appearance, 
becoming transparent ; but (adds Htivaslano) the most salient feature of this 
pathological affection is the formation of tubercles. Along the course of the 
fibre -vascular biinciies groups of tubercles are met with, formed of trans- 
parent cells, covered exteriuilR with a tissue of thicdier-walled ones that forms 
a kind of capsule. These tubercles are capable of being perfectly, isolated, 
and are eoclosc-d in the palette without any appearance of external sw'elling 
therein, 

*A Rpport tallied sfc a meeting of the Bt'iard of Advice on Prickly Pear Bestrnction, 
mh Juue, 1911, 

la 1910 the writer stated as follows Useful llispasc-^s. Prickly Pear {Ojwntw], Knowing 
the extent to xvhich the plants ntidev coirsid oration are iTijured l.>y varioiifi diseases, the quo.'itiois 
of subjngatiiig the notorious \vet.‘d Prickly Pear (Opuniin vfiff/ari$ and oilier species), by some 
isialady—one of parasitic nature especially, incidental to it, has long since been submitted by 
this ai one v/orthy of consideration. .In the Aniiuf»kIteport of the .Entomologist for 

1898-9, it xVas jdrrady stated as under :-—The matter of utilising a coimnunicalile diKsase that 
might spontaneously spread -when once intioduced, for the purpf'Se of effecting the dcistroction 
of Pricldy Pear {Opvniia). Iu<s engaged my serious attention. In addition to institip-ing f^ome 
preliminary in quby here, t have entered into corrt'Spondetice, with this end in view, xvith foreign 
specialists' as to the avai'abiiit.y of & Prickly Pear malady that hos been reported to be existent 
in some parts of the 'Mediterranean' rc^gi'ond’— Tryonj.H. — Report of the Entomologist and 
Yeg'fctablo Pafhologi&t, 19€ll-10, p. 10. ,Ann. Eep.'Ilep. Agr. and vSlock, Qd., 1900-10. 

t Ffd,— “Queensland Agricnbural Jonrnal,” v^i. XXf., pp. 143’-7. Bribhaim, 1008. 

t SavaBtano, U, — “No^e dl pathologia'arborta di L. Bavastano.”-~“ Boll, di Soc. di Natun 
in Napoli,” XI„ np. 110-111,' 1807. 

§ “'SurPicoATndiaIn Bicilia.” Palcnnh 1870, p, 102, 
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Savastano fnrtlier states tliat tie disease is caused by Ji bacilliis that 
produces in the tissue a neoplasm that contains colonies of it, and that by 
means of inoculatior.s of these eneapsaled bacilli pure ciiltiTations of them 
may be obtained. Further, that lie has inoculated palettes of Mem 

Ifulia Gfrowiipg- in In'.s district (Portici) ivitli it, and has obr-iinea a reiyrodiiction 
o? the malady, but under deSned conditions; the plants beino’ bienlthT, inocu- 
lation does not pimdiicn .any suspicion oF disease. [‘‘ Le nostre |nhnite esseiicto 
sane. Ibnocsilasione non pao dare aleun siispelto di effezi(nie prccedented’] 

This Opiiiitia affectioii does not present the usual cluiracter-* oi ehb'JTOsis, 
but ^x dry a.,ppeaniiico ; often the ])Ia, uts exhibitiiiff it remain isolauu Eren in 
tiie ease of those grown at Catauzaro and also at Itegidno, on steep slopes 
approaching the perpendicular, water does not serve to transmit it ftin’c-iisli 
the soil). Ferlmps — be adds — the diffusion — a very slow one — is due to the 
fact of iJiuliipiir'atioii by mravns of ‘‘palettes” from afb-cted plants, l:i Sicily 
also, wher(‘ the Opnnfla Mens India is grown in rows in good soil, the malady 
might prove destructive (“questo mal fra stage”) relatively to ilie demancls of 
culture. fExtent to which cultivation is earned on. — H.T.] 

The inhabitants of Catar.znro have noticed the following plieiiomenon : — 
The affected plants remain weak at their basOv^, and, therefore, they ?ire wholly 
overthrown on the soil, and then they are ruin ah Some “ palettes,” however, 
remain Iioallip' anrl develop, uev; bud.s on their borders that can sonutaneoiisly 
root, it appteavs also — he tmnekides — that they 'place fre-sli plants at some 
iVsetres distai'jt from the obi and destroyed trunks. 

This diser^se, tliat resembles in many respects one that the writer has 
aireadjr investigates! and described under the iiamc “ Sleeping Sickness 
r* Queensiaiul Agricultural Jouriiai,” Yoi. XXI., ]>p. 113-7, Sept, 1008), is, 
according to Savasto.uo, non-isijurious to other plants, and especially so to the 
■members of the citrus tribe, olives, or dgs. 

2.~-PEICKLY PEAE , CA'NCER. 

C. Sprenger described in 1901, in 'llie briefest terms, ns oeeuning in 
Soiitliern Italtg another Prickly Pear disease, that he re’feTi’cd to sis l)eing 
very fattd. This, again, was fouml attacking tlie cultivated, Opuntia Ficus 
India. Tie writes: — >‘"The Tvorst enemy, however^ of it is tin? so-called 
“Krebs,” a rlisea-se that occasions the rotting and decay of the entire plant, 
when this is not immediately discove.red and eradicated and destroved by 
burning” [Dei* sehliinmiste Eeind derseiben aber ist der s(.^genarintc-‘. “ Krebs,” 
eiii Krankheit welehe zu Faulnis und ziiin Absterbeii char ganzeii 81ocke 
fiilirt, werni sie nieht alsba Id gefunden und ausgesclniilten sowie diirch 
YerbTe!i‘.yeii vennehtet winh”^*" — -Op. eit., pj. 78.] 

:i— LA Q-AKilE.EXA BLAXCA OF PEICKI.Y PEAS, 

In Eiierios Aires Prickly Pear plants are cultivated for fodder — amongst 
other ],)urposes ; but the success of this enterprise there seems again to be 
irrtpaii*('fl i)y maladies affecting the Opiintias that are unknown to Australian' 
ex'perienee. 

Thus ivo anonymous Portuguese \vriter, in the “ Croiiica Agricola ” for 
1908, describes two in tins conneetiou — one “El AgusanaLuiento,” due to 
insect attack ; and anotheri:hat he names “La Gangrena blanea” (White Eot.”) 

Kegurd.iiig the latter, he states as follows: — “This is observed especially 
ill spring, and appears as smaller or larger spots on the skin oF the palettes ; 
these spots a..ro of a white c.dour, and, on removing the epideriiiis eovering them, 
it m observed that tlie tissue is composed of a, cfd.tony substance, which is the 
fungus parasite — SeJerotwia cactornml ,, , 

It bi3lioves (adds this writer) the cultivator to frequently inspect his 
plants' and gather ail those parts that present the least svmptom of 0$n§rma 

* .Spmiger (C.)'"“*Kulfcur der Indiscben Feigeu m Stid-Italieu. Der 
tWeh,, mh pp. (55-82. ' ' ' ' vv ^ 
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hlmca, and to remove and destroy|immediatelv the plants that have yielded 

It is very evident, from the measures that this Buenos Aires writer 
prescrihes for dealing with this disease, that it is one eapahle of produeinff 
marked injury. 

4.—PE/IGKLY PEA’E SCAB — VliyllosUefa Saee. nml Speg. 

(Sphseropsidese) . 

This disease might be passed by as of little consequence were it not for 
the fact that it was referred to by two recent Italian writers on Plant 
Pathology — viz,, Br. O. Coiiiesf and Dr. P. Yoglino.J 

Moreove?’- C. Spreiigel, already referred to, in connection with another 
Italian Prickly Pear Disease, states as follows : — “ ^liyllosticta opuntim 
injures the tender tissue of the joints, and can, under some cirenmstaneos, 
cause appreci'ible injiiry.”§ 

Dr. Comes quotes .Briosi and Cavara to the effect that this parasite 
determines on the cladodia of Opmitia Ficm Lidia spots, at first minute, 
circular, yellowish, that gradually dilate, and become coriliuent, on their 
external surfaces, somewhat raised, and that eventually deterniiiio a whitish 
or greyish colour. It is especially on the older cladodia that the spots are in 
greater number ami more diffused. [B. and C . — I Funghi Faramiii 
118, Peb., 181)0.] 

The writer, who is familiar with this fungus, regards it as one that has a 
marked effect in checking vegetative growth, when well developed. 

5. — LEAF BRAND — Fhoma torrem^ 8aee. 

F. Haceardo has described this Fungus-parasite as having been met with, 
on various Cactacem, in the Rome Botanical Dardens ; and, concerning them, 
he informs us that it occasions the death outwardly of the part of the plant 
where it occurs^ — ‘‘quibus cutem mox urit et tandem mortem afi:ert.”|j 

s 

6.— DOWNY ^limFl\N-Fhytoplitliom mctormi, Libert & Oohn. 

This fungus attacks the young seedlings of Gictace(B, and is fatal to them. 

However, its further consideration must be dismissed, since it cichibits 
similar injurious relationship to those of other plants, including the seedlings 
of several timber trees of repute. Full accounts of it and its habits are given 
by R. Hartig and by Ed. Priliieux. 

7. — RUST — ^Ecidium opunti(£, Mag. 

r*'*'"’ P. Magnus described and figured, in 1898, one of the rust lungi as 
oceuriiig in its secidial condition on an Opuntia at Bolivia.^’ 

MINOR MALADIES. 

Certain other Opuntia diseases, due to the attacks of f ungus-pamsitea, 
may be also mentioned, although they are evidently not fatal ones : — 

1. Black Spot Fungus — Ferisporium JVriykfii,^. &G^ (Pyrenomyeete»). 

D. Griffith, writing on the subject of “ The Prickly Pear ai $> 

Farm Crop,” mentions this fungus as injuring the plant.** 

2. The Rot Fungus. — Qlceasporium Caeforum — is described by J. P. 

Clark in 1906 in the “ American Florist.” (On. cit., vois, 15, No. 

611, pp. 811-2,%. 1) ‘ 

* — ** La Tuoa sin espinas— -La forrajera de nnestras regiones aridaa/* Ommm% 

Agricok,” Auo 2. p- 147-8. (1908) Buenos Aires. 

t Crittogamisi Agraria, p. 53 (1891). 

X Fatal ogia Vegetal©, p. 232 (1905). 

§ ‘‘ Der Tropenpflianzer,” 5 dahrg. 2, p. 78 (1891). 

' 1! S.^ccardo, F. — Misc. MycDl.,”p. 26, and “S.ylloge FiingorumG vol. 3, p. 138. 

IF M'g'Uis, P, — “Berichtode Deutscben Botanischen GesellscHaft, ’’ 189B, p. 151, 1 pi 

' ** Griffith *‘The Frickly Pear' as a Farm Crap,’’ U.S.A. Depart. Agr. Bm Pi 

Indnst. Bull. 124-7. , , , 
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3. Black Wart Euiigus — Diplodia Opiintiw, Sacc (Bplic8ropsicie»J. M. C. 
Cooke, "writing in 1906 with referersee to wkat lie lias obserTcd 
regarding the occurrence of tMs parasite as affecting plants in 
cultivation in Europe, states as follows “ Tlie injurj caused by 
tliis fungus is sometimes severe; tbe black wart-like outgrowtlis 
constituting the sterile portion of tbe fungos often covering a 
considerable area, the surrounding tissue becoming disccloured, 

&e.t 

Euisraus eloea of ofuntixV spp. pbickly peaes;^ 

The subjoined list — that includes the names of those fungi ascribed to 
Opimtio spp, as Host Plants, by E. von Thumen (1887). G-. Farlow and A. 
B. 8eyiHOiir (1888 and 1891), and P. Sydow (1898), as well as the indiyjations 
of other writers, may serve to guide the investigator in ascertaining the more 
or less effective causal agents of the diseases of those plants : — 

Pleurotus opuiitiaj, Sacc. [Agaricine^eJ. 

Galera hypnorum, BafseJi, [Bo.] 

'^jEcidium opuntise, Mapnus [IJredinem]. 

'^Phytophthora ca-ctoruin, Leherf ei Cohn [PhycomyeetesB]. 

Aspergillus Africanus, Dur, ef Mont. [Hyphomycetie], 

'^’Glceosporium eactorum [Alelaneoniacese]. 

'^G-. opuntifB, Ms, and Ell. [Meianconiacese]. 

Gr. luiiatiim, Ellis and Ei\ [Melancoiiiacess], 

■^Phyllosticta opuntiie, Sace. et Spef/. [SphseropsidejeJ. 

'^P. opuntiiie, Saoc. et Epeg., Tar microspora, Cav. [Do.] 

Aposphaeria fibrisequa, Sace. [Bo.] 

Ascochyta opuntise, Scalia [Bo.] 

^Phoma mamillarise. Ell. and Ev: [Bo.] 

'^Phoma cacti, Berk. [Bo.] 

*Ph. torrens, Sacc. [Bo.] 

Vermicularia dematium (Fers.) Er. [Bo.] 

Didymella opuntise, Fat. [Pjrenomycetese]. 

Monttacnella opuntiarum, ISpeg. [Bo.] 

Anthostomella cacti (Schw.), Sacc. [Bo.] 

^Leptosphaeria sicula, Sacc. et Beltr. [Bo.] 

Perisporiiim Wrightii, B, et G. [Bo.] 

Chsetomium montemartini, Qav. [Bo.] 

Bidymosphseria opulenta {De AToA), Sacc. [Bo.] 

SphjBria cacti, Sckiveinz [Bo.] 
l^ectria opuntise, Boll [Bo.] 

Neetriella jucunda, Mont. [Bo.] 

^‘Biploclia opuntise, Sacc. [Bo,] 

Eosseiinia horridula, Sace. [Bo.] 

E. appendiculata, B. and V. [Bo.] 

Sphserella opuntise, Ell. and En. [Bo.] 

Teichospora invereeunda, De E'ot., vai\ rami, Sc4ee. [Bo.] 

Myiocoprion lieatense (^Pass. ef Bettr.), Sacc. [Bo.] 

Giberella pidicaris {Fr.) Sacc. [Bo.] 

’^^Ehytisma Sclmein. f. [Biscoinyceteae.] 

Beionielk Wagneriana, Behm. [Bo.] 

^Selerotium opuntiarum, Speg. [Mycelia sterilia.] 

*S. eactorum, Speg. [Bo.] 

Stagonospora asphoteli, Mont.\ cacticola, Bol. 

Lembrofiia brevis, Tracg et Earle. 

t Cooke (M. 0.) — “Eangoid Pests of Cultivated Plants, ” Gardeners^ Okronids^ Aug; 1A 
p, 135, fig. 1 (1905.) 

Those fun"! marked with an asterisk (*), are representatives of genera that inolnde parasite® 
of plants additional to the Prickly Pear species, and that in these plants oeoasions «peci& 
diseases. 
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ETIOLATION. 

Thi:s malady of Prieklj Pear plants, cliaT’acteriser] dimiiiisherl growth, 
thin and attenuated cladociia, raid sickly yellow colour, attended by more or 
less lUQlraitfiiloess, has been freq uen tl\'' remarked by the writer as affecting 
Prickly Fear in Queensland when growing under special soil nnd eliniatie 
coFiditioDs. At times its oceurreiice is transitory and de|)eiidei!t on excessive 
leaclung by rain of the nutrient soil elements for the tiirc’; being otherwise 
available. 

It is for the chemist to decide the question as to tise iiossibility of 
inducing 'it art Ifici ally. 

it may lie of interest to point out that one of the earliest plant 
■padiologists (Mcyen) wrote of this aifeetion m Cactus in 1811, as may be 
leru'iit iroiTi a quotation rnadc^ by flnlbkT in the section of his Fhylopatho- 
logieA eniitled,, “ Der Ohemismus des Boderos” ([hi! Her, E “ Idiytopatlio- 
logieP' lOJ't 1SB8), 

CONCr/LSION. 

Tiie coinp!ei;c^ \lestrn;,tion of plants of nuy one kind or of related kinds — 
such as are tlie Prickij .Pears — i)T diseiise arising from tbe f)a.rasilism of 
ftiiigms organism.^, is raivly realised in nature, even, in the ease of our 
ciilti Fated plants, altboiiuh certain of them — e.r/., tlie maladies occasioned by 
the downy mildews (Fcronosporacea^) — are often highly virulent. ITownwer, 
the fact t])at their attacks promote iu some measure, and under certain 
cireuriistaiiees. in the ease of the Opuntite, destruction, or suspension, or 
retardation of growth, prorrrpted the writer, already iu 1 SP9, to suggest that 
possibly parasitic diseases might be availed, of as important subsidiary agencies 
in proinotiiig the success of operations involvitig ]dijsicai or clietnieal oiieSj 
especially since their work might be lyharaeterised by s|>oritaMeous (liyscBiiria-' 
tioii when or<co they had entered the arena for its dis]}1a.j. 

In this resf)ect the foregoing brief description of what iskuo'Wii regarding 
the Diseases of the Prickly Pea, a* plants and of their I'luigiis-para sites or 
fonguB-rlora, iiow for tb.e ib’st time suioniarised, is suggestive of a iiehl of 
ii'H|uiry that this Board might — possibly witli sonu.; |u*olil; to the final iKsoe of: 
its work — further cultivate. It appears, irnleed, to he «)ne especiaii}'’ iudicated 
for research — in countries in wliicli i)puutjas un^ cmhunic or i?ave been 
^w^:^dlli^l.led (U* iHe-oiiie 'natiirakiscd — o!i belmlf of ii,s im^mlK.rs, is^ view of tb 
deiicieiicy of our knowledge in most ]‘<*;spe(d.s couccrniiig it. 


THE IMSECT EWEWiES OF THE PRICKLY 
Bv HENRY TliYON, Entamalocfi«t, &c. 

I.-^AUSTBALTAN. 

In Australia tbe Prickly F<‘ar (O/nmita «/?|?.) experiences at present 
little or no irsjury from the attacks of insects Bubsisting wholly or partially 
upon it. There are, however, some members' of this class related to it in 
the iiiatiner ailiide!'! to, and which, aithough of little sigBificinicc^ in this 
connection, may be mentioned. 

(1.) SucKiWG Bug (Ifi/mfs vinifor, f^ergroth) [Ileteroptcra, Family 
Lygffiidffi], — This insect, that the writer has named tbe Australian Cliiiicli 
Bug/' by reason of tbe affinity that exists between it and tlie notorious 
North Ai:i€-?ricaii insect of that name, somedimes occurs in immense iiiiiiiberB 
on Prickly, .Fear' in the south-western districts of QueensIaBcL 8ueb an 
occiirrenco was .reported by the officer in.clmrge of 'Border Customs as to 

* A Bepoxi t»bM ai a meeting Of the Board of Advice on Prickly Pear Destructioxi, SYth 
'June, Mil. , ■ ■ ', . , ' ^ ' 
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he met witli at Mun^'indi in November, lOOlj and by Mr. .1. L. (l-il!espi& as 
experienced at Biiljamon during tbe same ruontk. This insect, i!i extract iag 
the eeil-sap on which it subsists, punctures the epi^iermis of the stei-i joints 
of the plant with its proboscis, and so oeccrd i's coiispicif.ous superiicial 
injury. It lias even, been reputed to kill it; bus examples of ‘Prickly Pear 
that h;ive been submitted in evidence of this suggest, will) respect to their 
condition, that death has been due to some cause other than insect-attack. 

However, this plant-bug, that is a native insect, is not <>ne to be 
encouraged — if tbe range of its occurrence and x^iniience of its depredfitloo 
were not already detersnined by natural limits — since during the prevalence of 
dry weather, when it especially operates, it is hariiiful to many of our culti- 
vated plants, attacking alike the fruit of vines, pjeaches, cherries, and the 
foliage of potatoes, cabbages, and cereals also. 

(2.) Pit.iojxrA’' Peak Aphis. — I n the MacIntyre Eiver district, and 
especially near Gooiidiwindi, the -writer has remarked the presence of a 
special “ Plant Louse”’ crowded on the young shoots and flower buds attached 
to the stem joints (Olaiodifi ) ; but although it also feeds by suction on the 
cell-sap, as does the M^i/sms bug, no noteworthy injury appears to result to 
Prickly Pear plants from its attacks. The insect lias, however, never been 
ea countered in such numbers as often characterise the presence of the 
Aphides of other plants. 

(8.) WiCFTE Scale Insect.- — (Diaspis calppiroi(le(>\ Costa, 2 v/r. Cacti, 
Comstock id. posted, 'p. B2]). 

II.-— EXTEA AUSTRALIAN. 

(1.) The Wilb CociUNEALlNSEiT ( Dacf//Iopitt-s spp.) . — In October, 1910? 
the writer, in a paper entitled “The Wild Cocliineai .losecrA wilih reference 
to its injurious action on Prickly Pear (Opunim spp.) in Indiji, &e,, and to 
its availability for tJie subjugation of this plant in Queensland yaiid 
elsewhere/’*^ adduced empliatic tastimony reganliug the injurious action, on 
the notorious iveed under consideration, of insects referable to the genus 
JJaatf/Iopiiis of Costa (the Oaeeus, or Fseudocooufs of certain other authors), 
— of lusectis to be ascribed possibl}^ to more than one sinAues of. the same 
group. This had been remarked in countries outside Australia, and both in 
those in which the 0/ui)H/(/smvere endemic and those to which thej had been 
transferred and wherein they Inive since become naturalized ; stress being 
especially laid on tbe exercise of tins habit hi British-India on the part of 
the Wild Cochineal Insexd (LffA/rro?./? a term applied to all other 

species of ijacfi/lopius tliaii I), coeem proper that vields the most highly- 
prized tinctorial commodity, spoken of as Lu grmw jhm ; aiid, with regard to 
the Indian Pc id iisula and their oecurrence there, historical records were also 
cited in support of the statement that this relation between insect and 
plant had been fo,rmerly availed of, by the officials of tlse governing body 
there, rs a means for effeetunlly subduing Prickly Pear plants, when they liad 
already overrun o.xttuFsive areas, as has happened since in Australia. 

In the memoir {vid. op. ait., p. lUO) above alluded to, it xvas stated by the 
writer also, that a Wild (lochineal Insect (or Grana silvesfre) had been intro- 
duced to the Cape of Good Hope in 1882, aid Ilaraburg, thro ugh the 
hands of its local itesideut, Baron Ludowigne ; also, that it showed a marked 
preference for Opnntia midqaris,^ Miller. (Cactus opuntke, Linn.) [The 
common Queensland plant, according to the Colonial Botanist (F. M., Bailey, 
C.M G., F.L.S., &c., whose determination, however, is at variance with that 
arrived at by Mr, H. Maiden, Government Botanist of New South Wales]. 
There are good grounds for concluding that a Wild Uochinea! Insect;, atili 
„exists in this part of the world, although testimonies Avith regard;' to the^ 
injuries that it occasions to its food plants are apparently conflicting, 

^ “Queeiislaad Agncidtcrai JontBal,” Vol. xxv., Ko. 4,p. 188-397, Oet., 1010. 
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Tlins Mr. Tliomas O' Hagan informed tlie writer, early during tlie present 
year, tliafc in tlie Port Blizalietli district there grew two wild Opuntias, one of 
wliicli seemed to be, identical with the more prevalent Queensland exotic, and 
that this Opuntia there was victimised by a kind of Mealy Bog or Cochineal 
Insect that actually in some eases destroyed it. 

•“"'hi thci other hand, the well-known investigator, Chas. P. Loniisbury, 
the Hoft, Entomologist of the Union of South Africa— -writing on December 
16th, 1910 — states that a wild Cochineal Insect still occurs there, and that 
also a Prickly Pear, named by the Kew authorities Opuntia monucantlm^ is a 
pest species ; whilst in South Africa, too, there is a second Opuntia — common 
about the towns on waste lands, a high-growing, scraggy form with rather thin 
concave leaf-joints” — that has not been debniteiy identified, but that he has 
grounds for coiicinding is not Opunfia vulgaris, as the authorities cited by 
the present wrriter had suggested. Lounsbury further adds, with regard to 
the wild Coehiiiea! Insect and its occurrence, that he has never seen it on 
O. momieantlia even when he has observed it on the second species growing in 
its vicinity, and that, though it infests the latter, it does not kill it. P" I do not 
recall eter kaviug seen a plant of tlie scraggy sort free of the loild GoeMneal, 
yet I kat^e not ever sem one of the plants killed hy the insect, — 0* P. 
Lonnsburj, in lit., 16th December, 1910.] 

Apparently, this action of the wild Cochineal Insect or Insects— for the 
writer has referred to at least four different kinds — is one for local inquiry in 
the original or adopted homes of these insects. It will, moreover, be necessary 
as the outcoiii.e of exact inquiry to ascertain to what extent they are victimised, 
and so their cacticidal activity lessened, by certain natural enemies ; and 
amongst these may be mentioned the dipteron Leumpis bellula, 'Williston 
Insect Life f 1., p. 25S H8S9] ), and the predatory Caterpillar, DaJcruma 
eoecidimra^ Eiley and Townsend (/.<?.), amongst other of their foes. 

Moreover, if there be grounds for coneludiug that parasites (these or 
others) or diseases prevent these wild Goehmeai Insects from effectively 
destroying the Fear, then it should be our endeavour t;') devise a practicable 
means of rearing the insects free from the presence of such natural enemies 
before — if decided upon — transporting them hither. 

lovesti gat ions such as are aiiiided to wmald involve visits— more or less 
prolonged — to India, 8ooth Africa, and the American Continents at least. 

(2.) Otitek Exotic Insects. — Of other insects that subsist on Prickly 
Fears (Opuntia, spp,), the following may be mentioned : — 

(o) The Mealy Bug {Mhizococcus spinosus) described by Kubigate*; 

(It) The White Cactus Seale Insect {Diaspis ealyptroides, Costa, var* 
Cacti, Comstock) .f 

This insect has already become introduced into Queensland, and, though 
affecting other plants than the Opuntias, is restricted in its dietary to the 

Cactaeeffi. 

Jn February, 1902. the writer had occasion to write concerning it as 

'follows 

‘*The portion of Germs submitted is attacked by one of the Scale Insects 
that bears^ the of Bimpis cacti. This insect also victimises Epipliylhm 
and Opimiia (Prickly Pear) in the Brisbane district. 

^ III the United States of America the pineapple is also included amongst 
its food-plants. iNote , — This may be an error due to faulty identiSeation of 
the insect occurringin injurious relation with the plant named.] 

« Willi reference to its occurrence on Prickly Fear, I have observed that 
when this plant is growing under unsuitable conditions — e.g., in a dry, 

* ** Moimfcs#obr, ftir Ka-teenkimdep’ 8, 1898, No. 11, p. 160-170. 

__ t Fem&id(M.E. ) state's that Bimpis calyptroides, Costa (1835), is synoBymoos with Aspidiotm 
eminometij (1833), and that accordingly the m me of the insect should be Biaspu 

(Boncb4), ' ^Sho proreover. ignores the statement that it is a Pine-apple-loving insect 
and adds Earope, Algeria, Mexico and other localities to places where it occara : distinguishing 
«i3h-apecles--iwcif and ^‘Catalogue of the Oowidse,” p. 229-30 (1903). 
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exposed mtuatmii—D iaspis cacti would iiold it in check, and the same refcark 
applies also, when it is associated with Gereus and Upiph/llum^ The latter 
plant, indeed, I liaYe destroyed through its instrumentality. 

Illustrations of its pernicious influence under tlie cireiimstanees men- 
tioned may be met with in the case of Prickly Fear in the cutting near the 
School of Arts, Brisbane, and in that of Gereus on a euttiiig near the Kew 
P.arm road. 

In Brisbane, this Scale Insect is extensively preyed upon by a lepidop- 
terous insect, and hence it may not exert its destructive iiitlueiice to the 
extent that might otherwise happen were this absent. 

“ Some time since it occurred to me that it might be serviceable in Prickly 
Pear destruction, and accordingly, having reared some free from the presence 
of its etiemv on Epiphjillmn, I liberated it near Toowoomba. On a recent 
visit, however, to that district I was unable to find any trace of it. 

‘"The Scale Insect {Dvtspis cacti) is related to the White Scale of the 
rose ; also to one that 1 discovered some years on peach, and which has 
proved especially destructive (to the latter plant) in the United States, &c., 
since. This is named Biaspis ampgdaJi^ 'Fry on.” 

In reference to its native home, it may be added that this insect appears 
to be prevalent throughout Southern Arizona, where it is said to occur not 
only upon Opunfm falgida. O. arborescens^ and O. versicolor^ but also there 
on Gereus eunacaMhus also. It. too, has been met with in Southern India 
whither, as lias been the case with its occurrence here, it has also been 
introduced. 

(c) New'steau’s Cactus Scale Insect {Biaspis optmticohi^ Newstead, 
originally described from Bemeraro, Ac.). — This insect is closely related to 
the foregoing, being distinguishable therefrom, however, in possessing more 
prominent terminal lobes. \_Note. — Kuhlgatz (already cited) has written on 
the Scale Insects of the Gactaeem ; and to this authority the reader may be 
referred for further facts.] 

(B) The Borku (El Agusanamiento). — Tiio editor of the official organ 
of the I>epartmenf: of Agriculture of Buenos Ayres, writing in 1908, describes 
what apparently is a serious insect borer of the Prickly Pear plant, under the 
name El Agusanainiento,” that lives within the leaf joints on ciadodia, 
consuming the tissue and causing a tenacious malodorous fluid to issue 
through certain external wounds; and he adds that it <.[uickly destroys the 
plants that it infests, coiiiisellmg the removal from the field and the prompt 
burning of these when discovered.*^' 

(<f. ) Beetle Borers s/^p.) — The plants, again, are injured 

bj beetles and their grubs, that are related to the ordinary grain weevils, and 
belong to the family of CaiandridiB. Little can be ascertained regarding 
these and their habits. Gactopliagus ralidusis, not uncommonly met -with (in 
Mexico) bermath decajing Prickly Pear leaves. T. L. Casey has published a 
synoptical account of the species of the geiius.f 

From this summary it will appear that the Opunfia insect fauna is not 
very wa* 11 known. However, enough has been brought to light* to suggest 
that it; comprises more than one natural enemy that may be regarded as a" 
foniiidable opponent to its growth. 

* El Agiimnamientoy que neobserva especialmenfce en veraiio ; las pencasaffcUiclas preseiifcan 
Magas mj£s 6 nisnos graiides las cnaies siiele & menuda escnnirse iin Ifquido podritio, ?iseoso, 
pardazco; abriendo eon iin Merro la liaga, se eiicontrarjl en el interior de la penca nn ndtnex*o 
m^s <5 meiios grand© de heriuosas oragas de nna elegante inaiiposita de dtts <> tres cen»iinetros de 
largo, verdosas eon pinta.s blancas y coloradas, cnaies devoran y echan a perder iiCpidamente 
el tunal infectado. 

Tambi^n para ea^a enfermedad el cultivad<'r de tunas debera recorrer con muoha frecnencia 
sa plaiiliu, coriando toda penca afeetada, qiie recolectara con cuidado, para^ Mevarla'^afnem'del 
caiopo y someterla ^ la accidn del fuego. — Anon,, **Cronica Agricola, Ano2,,pp. i47‘A'Bueno8 
Aires, 1908. 

t Gassy (T.Xi.) — Goleopterological Notes, IV,, “ Annals N, Vork Academy'', of S'<aences,’^ 
August, 1892. 
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THE CAUSE OF BITTER PIT* 

It lias been reported to tlie Federal Minister for Onsi-oms tbat Dr. 
Jean 'Wliite and Professor Ewart, of Melbourne University^ are believed 
to iiave diseovered tbe cause of bitter pit in apples. ''Needless to say'' 
(sa 5 -s "Tbe PariTier and Settler/’ Sydney), "if tbe discovery proves 
upon investigation to have got at the root of tlie cause, it vdli be of 
inestimable value to tlie apple-growers of the Connnonweaitii. No defi- 
nite annoinicement lias yet been made, but it is stated that the disease 
is believed to be caused by eeidain spraying substances used by orcliardists 
to destroy (-‘.odliii moth. The theory is an interesting one, and, in the 
absence of the particulars on wliieli tbe Victorian scientists base their 
coiiciusion, it is arousing considerable discussion. 

‘'The Viet origin hlinister for Agrieiilture is apparently very scepti- 
cal about the report'cd discovery, and he lias challenged Dr. 'White and 
Professor Ewart to submit their theory to an immediate test. 

^‘In accordance with suggestions made by the iliiiisters of Agricul- 
ture at the Conference in March, it had been intended by the Federal 
Government to carry out an investigation extending over four years, at 
an annual cost not exceeding £2,000, the Gommonwealtii to bear half the 
eo5d. and the States bet'ween them the other half. The Federal Minister 
for Customs has now intimated that, as it is reported that the nature of 
the disease had been made clear, and that a theory as to its cause had 
been formulated tentatively, lie feels that the matter should be inquired 
into before the Commonwealth could agree to pay half the cost of another 
and independent investigation. He accordingly arranged for a siiiail 
eoniniittee, ineiuding the chief inspector of fruit in a neigiibmiriiig 8tate^ 
and a leading Tasiinmiim orehardist, to investigate the matter with tlif* 
Director of Quarantine. 

"This committee, as a result of its investigations of the statement 
iiiHcie and evidence produced by Dr. Jean Tvliite and Professor Eivart, 
lias reported that in its opinion the question of an iuueperirleiit subsidised 
investigation iimy reasonably be postponed for twcive montiis. rmd it 
appears probable this uaiirse will be rulopted. 

"Oreluirdists sliould note, however, tliat cu'eii if the tliisjry proves 
to be correct, it vill not foliov; tliat tlie use of such sulistaiices will need to 
be abandoned, Manrifactiirer.s may be able to modify their preparations 
in such a manner as to retain their advantages whilst iiiiiiimisiiig or 
obviating the disadvantage vdiit-li, if the theory is correct, they at present 

Mr. W. J. Alien, Fruit Expert to the Neiv Wales ■Department 
of Agriculture, questioned on the amioimeement, said he was inclined' to 
tliiiik that bitter pit was not the result of the action of spraying 'sub- 
stances used by orclnirdists to destroy-- the eodlin moth, inasrnueh. as the 
disease lias cnrcurred in apple trees which have not been so sprayed ; nor 
is it peculiar to iinpnuied trees, Mr. Allen hasUound that, generally 
' speakiRg. trees vdiicii carry heavy crops are less affected than those which 
liear n small or even moderate crop. * 

"Mr. Me Alpine, Vegetable Piithologist in Victoria, thinks it is highly 
probable that the disease is the result of the' method of pruning/ the 
mode of eultivation, the nature of manuring, as 'well as the stocks used. 
He found that in, some cases thorough manuring only tended to aggi?avate 
the diseased - 

'Air, 'Williamson, late Government Inspector of Orchards in New 
Zealand, 'expresses the opinion, based on forty years' experience in fruit- 
growing and experimeiitingdn regard to fruit diseases, that the Melbourne 
scientists are'ii'i%takeii.', that/feitte pit is caused by a microscopie 

fattgus, and has been''Comnibniam^ in the Wanganui district. 

New Zealand, for ;fifty years, ' of the .fungus are capable of 'being'' 
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carried many miles, and drop upon fruit when packed. One contarni- 
nated apple will affect a whole case in three weeks. Mr. Wiilianison says 
that when the spores first appear on tiie surface of the fruit a certain 
proportion of Bordeaux mixture will destroy it, but after they have 
penetrated the fruit spraying is no use. 

''Three Tasmanian scientists point out that bitter pit was known 
long before spra^dng was adopted at all. 

"Mr. H. J. Eunisey, of Dundas, New South "Wales, in the course of 
conversation with a 'Farmer and Settler^ representative, expressed liim- 
■self very sceptically regarding the reported Victorian discovery; — 'The 
worst ease of bitter pit I have experienced, ’ he said, ' was on a number of 
Sturmer Pippins; and this wms before I ever used such a thing as a 
spray-pipe. The pit 'was extremely bad; indeed you could not have 
placed the point of a pencil on any spot on the apples without touching 
the disease, and, ciiriousiy, it did not become noticeable until the fruit was 
stored. Not having had much experience of fruit-growing at the time, 
I did then what I should not think of doing now — I grubbed the trees 
out. Later on, however, some of them started to grow np again from 
roots which had been left in the orchard, and these have since cropped 
and have been fairly free from the bitter pit, even without spraying 
having been practised.’ ” 


Statistics. 

COMMONWEALTH METEOEOLOGT. 

BAINFALL OF QUEENSLAND. 

Table Showinq the Total Rainfall fob each Month op the Year in the Aqsicultubal 

Distbiots op Queensland. 


1910. i 1911. 


Btatjonk. 


1 

June.' 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

o.t. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar, 

April. 

May. 

June, 

2^’orth. 

Bowen ... ' 

2-2:^ 

O' 53 

0-18 

3*75 

0*30 ‘ 

3*89 

5*36 

23*7*2 

7-57 

i 

1 

10 G6 

1*64 

0*12 

0*2 

Cairns 

6-59 

Nil 

3*59 

1*34 

1*67 

7*27 

11*59 

34*49 

27 43 

35*35 

52*31 

2-08 

1 -44 

'Geraldton <IunisfaiI) ... ' 
Gindie State Farm ... ! 

19-35 

13t 

7*42 i 

11*51 

3*18 1 

7*30 

4*77 ! 

36*96 

35*51 

28*39 

50*33 

3*58 

5*10 

2-t3.5 

1*45 

Nil 


... 

0*43 


3*87 ! 

11*09 

4*15 

2*29 

0*29 

0*29 

Nil 

Herberton 

1-70 

Nil 

0*83 

0*58 

4 93 

9-71 

11*43 

13 16 

15-35 1 

14*17 

0*58 

0*36 

EnghendeB , 

0-S5 

0*48 

Nil 

2*75 

1*57 

3*41 

1*13 

9*15 

3*76 

0*17 

6*29 

0*4 

0*2 

Kameruuga State Xur«!.’ 

Nil 


3 39 


2*06 


1 


23*03 


53-28 

151*0 


Maclsay ! 

5-70 

i*i 

0*48 

4*32 

0*7 

2*67 

2*15 

36*52 

13*04 

14 41 

3*14 

0*77 

6*22 

Mossman 



1*91 

290 

3*17 

10 :j6 ! 19 91 1 

33*76 

•il*95 , 

71-64 

37*10 

1*44 

0 33 

BoclchajQptoh 

5-^ 

1*67 

0*23 

1*62 

0*99 

4*17 

2*46 

9*64 1 

21*07 

6 39 

1-44 

0*56 

Nil 

Townsville 

1-05 

0-33 

0*3 

3-34 

0*11 

2*53 

6*77 

25*40 

19 24 

4*24 

3*02 

0*7 

0*11 

Sotifh. 

Biggenden State Farm 

5*25 

0-.92 

0*28 


2*36 

4*59 

5*96 

10*37 

7*34 

6*25 




Brisbane I 

6' 74 

0*39 


i 2*72 

; 3*37 

2 49 

13*99 

10*30 

5*84 1 

4*69 

Oiss 

0-m 

6*9 

Bnndaberg | 

6-17 1 

2-10 ; 

i 0% 

i 2*33 

' 0*70 

8-39 

1*58 

21*05 

9*75 ' 

4-31 

1*46 

- 0*56 

Nil 

^Crolmmhnrst 

11*78 

0*63 i 

0*70 

I 2*30 

; 3*83 

3*31 

6*20 

28*85 

19*30 

16*67 

2*94 

i 1*21 

0*13 

Dalbj 

6*a« 

1-42 ■ 

0*64 

1 2*11 

1 3*96 

4 09 

3*39 

SOS 

2*24 

3*20 

0*76 

' 0*91 

Nil 

Bsk 

4-74 

0*58 ^ 

0*23 

4*65 3 41 

3 84 

7*53 

11*90 

6*04 

3 54 

0*99 

1-90 

Nil 

Gatton Agric. College 

5*05 

1*99 

0*60 


3 00 

2 85 

084 

13 03 

3 98 

2*80 

1-38 

0*58 

Nil 

Gympie 

5*57 

0*83 

0*32 

1*54 

i 2*90 

3-16 

1*96 

! 9-13 

5*33 

6 02 i 

1*88 

1 0*32 

Nil 

Ipswich 

3*74 

1*67 

0*58 

1*55 

I 3*70 

1*96 

6*04 

! 8*15 

4*19 : 

2*51 1 

1*38 i 

0*42 

Nil 

Maryborough 

4*89 

1*09 

0*35 

1*22 

1 1*53 

4*19 

3*19 

16*93 

0'5S 

7*20 ! 

2-61 1 

0-16 

0‘11 

Bioma 

5*71 

1*24 

Ni ■ 

0*46 

3 64 

4-39 

0*96 

11*62 

5*94 

1*25 

0-14 

1*13 

Nil 

Boma State Farm 




0*38 * 2 95 

3-50 

7 97 

9*72 


5-39 

0-04 

-02 


Tewantin 

16% 

6*76 

i*k 

1*52 

i 3*17 

7-71 

8*25 

20*84 

8*50 

18-11 

1-78 

0*57 

6*b 

'Warren State Farm. ... 

1*88 




! 0*45 



1 ... 

11 75 

3-17 



'Nil 

Warwick 

3*16 

! i*82 

6*k 

i*39 

2*30 

3-86 

3*46 

7*13 

•2 01 

1 3*12 

6-74 

i'k(' 

Na 

„ Hermitage 

State Farm 


1*73 

0*39 


1 

j 





.. 



Westbrook State Farm 

2*77 




1 2*98 

.. 

4-44 

5*26 

3*80 

1*76 


' ,0*79' 

'0-i 

Yandina i 

13*13 

6*70 

6*15 

Q-m 

1 3*34 

5-16 

16*05 

12-04 

10*73 

'1 12-03 

2-68 

"0-28' 

■Ml'- 


Note.— T he raialaU data in thia table are compiled, firom telegraphic reported an<l tanst be consitiejwcl a 


GIEORGE G. BOJND, Divisional Officer. 
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Cliemistrj. 

SOME QUEENSLAND MANGROVE BARKS AND OTHER 
TANNING MATERIALS. 

By J. C. BRUNNIGH AND F. SMITH. 

'WIliie the tanning industry lias assumed considerable importance in 
tlie State, tliere lias to tlie present been no s 3 ^stematie exploitation of our 
resources of tanning materials, tlie supply of tanstuffs being almost 
wholly obtained from interstate or oversea sources. The magnitude of 
these importations and their origin are shown by the subjoined statement 
obtained from the Statistical Department for the year 1909, the most 
recent record available : — 

IMPORTS OP TANNING MATERIALS INTO QUEENSLAND POE 

1909. 


Souree. 

i Australian 

i Materials. 

i Other. 

: Value. j 

; 1 

Value. 




! 

1 Tons. 

! Tons. 

’ £ 1 

£ 

Xew South WUdes 


‘ 32-1 

SJSH 1 

SOS 

Victoria ' 

47 5 

' 

409 


South Australia 

l,401*i» 

( 

15,755 ! 


Tasmania ... . 

i 180-4 


1,677 


Wes ten Australia 

1 8-4 


66 


Natal 

j 25-1 


220 



i 2,or>o 


22,278 : 



The principal material employed in leather manufacture in this 
State is South Australian whittle bark (bark of Acacia deciirrens and 
Acac/a pycnantlia), of which the Southern State exported in 1909, prin- 
cipally to Australian tanneries, as large a quantity as 8,540 tons, valued 
at £65,000. Undoubtedly, to replace in Queensland tanneries imported 
tanstuffs by a material of local growrth presents a field for commercial 
enterprise either in the turning to account native tanning materials, 
provided such be found acceptable in the industr^^, or in the cultivation 
of tan-bearing introduced or indigenous plants of recognised value. ’ In the 
latter eonneetion the example of Natal is instmetive. Australian wattle' 
(Ac. (lemrnrns md Ac. pyenantha)^ introduced in Natal thirty years 
ago, had by 1907 yielded 23,700 tons of bark, valued' at £270,000, for 
export. Jndeed, so successful has the culture of wattle proved that the 
Natal bark has largely replaced the Australian article on Continental 
markets, and, valued for the lighter colours 'of the leather produced, 
threatens to enter into competition with it in the Australian tanning 
industry. , ' 

Among the tan-'Jiroducing plants indigenous to Queensland are 
varieties of Aeaeia and "Mangroves, the latter being extensively employed 
in Contiiaentai tanneries, ihough not : locally regarded with favour on' 
;'a€eoimtof:lhe red'.eolour of "the 'tannage,: nnd, as. we understand, to. the 
'.|iA|!:shyiuahty of thdleaithen'''^^ 
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THE UTILISATION OF MANGROYE BARK. 

Despite the former objection, however, it is stated by Paessler (CoL 
iegiiim, 1902 (40), 332, and Jour. Soe. Cheni. IncL, 1903, XXIL; 36) 
that suitable leather can be produced by judicious mixture of iii^mobalans, 
oak-bark, and other tanning material; and it is in conjunetioii with these 
that mangrove bark has undoubtedly found large application. [See also 
Joiirn. Soe. Chem. lud., 1904, XXIII., 123.] 

The East African swamps furnished bark, amuLinting to 12,105 tons 
during 1904, chietiy to German and United States markets (Journ. Soe. 
Chem. Industry, 1905, XXI Y., 298). Other sources of supply are Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and India. The imports of bark 
to American ports during 1909 amounted to a value of 250,409 dollars 
i £50,000), and, in addition, a considerable market exists for the manufae- 
tiired extract or ‘'euteh.''^ R. R. Williams, in an article on ''The Econo- 
mic Possibilities of Mangrove Swamps in the Philippines^’ (Philippine 
Journ. of Sei.. 1911, YI., 1, 45) describes varieties of mangrove, some of 
which occur in Queensland, and is of opinion that both bark and 'Liuteh” 
could be readily i^laced upon the American and Australian markets. 

We may express the opinion that, provided the objectionable colour 
and texture imparted by mangrove liquors can be obviated, the utilisation 
of mangrove in the tannery should be very largely extended. 

Recently chemical methods have been described which appear to be 
successful in tlie modification of colour. The most successful bleaching 
agent is nascent hydrogen, conveniently generated from aluminium shav- 
ings and sulphiirie acid. Nascent hydrogen, in conjunction with 
‘•'nascent hydroxides of metals” generated by electrolysis, is employed 
in the process patented by Damkohler and Schmidt (Journ. Soe. Chem. 
Ind., 1910, XXIX., 365) ; and a non-electroiytic process consists in 
adding barium aluminate and clearing by after addition of sulphuric 
acid or sulphates. 

Williams, who tested the last method, states {loc. cit.) that man- 
grove extract so treated gave an excellent light-coloured leather. The 
process of the Deutsche Yersuehsanstait fur Lederindistrie and H. 
Arijoldi (Chem. Abs. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1910, 4, 2588) makes use of the 
action 0.1 aliiminiiini amalgam, but in the experience of Williams, who 
tested it on a small scale, it did not prove to yield as satisfactory a leather 
as the bariiim-alumiiiate process. It is probable that the working of one 
or more of these processes, according to the full specifications of the 
patentees, will prove successful on a commercial scale in producing man- 
grove liquor that will yield tannage of colour and texture acceptable 
to the leather trade. It may be accepted that the modification of colour 
of mangrove extracts on a large scale has been satisfactorily solved. 

SOME MANGROVES PROM NORTHERN QUEENSLAND^ ( 

It is of interest to show’’ that our Northern mangroves contain varie- 
ties that may ultimately prove valuable for export or the manufacture of 

"cutch.” ' ' ■ 
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Eeeeiitly. at tlie instance of tlie Department of Agriculture^ a 
collection of mangrove barks was made in Nortlierii Queensland by a 
collector (Air. R. Goekbiirn), instructed by Inspector W. Watt, of Innis- 
fail, and tliese, together with a report upon the extent of their occiirrenee 
and habit of growth, have been submitted for lootanieal identification and 
analysis. The material of the report of Mr. R. Cockhiirn is as follows, 
the naming of the Colonial Botanist being given with tlr^ local designa- 
tion : — 

'U4n area extending from the Murray River to Point Cooper was 
inspected. On the ^fiirray River, including Bedford Creek, there is 
estimated to be an area, comprising several varieties, of 600 acres of 
mangrove: on the Tiilly River, 400 acres: Hull, 1,200 acres; Clump 
Point, 20 acres: Muff Creek, 150 acres; IRaria Creek, 500 acres; Liver- 
pool Greek, 60 acres; Mourilyan, 1,500 acres; Johnstone^ 30 acres: 
Cooper’s Point, 100 acres. 

“These areas consist chiefly of four varieties — 

(1) Black Mangrove {Rliizopliora mucronata. Lain.), together 
with Bruguiera Blumii, comprises 45 per cent, of total tim- 
bers ; is found generally close to the edge of rivers, and stands 
up on a great number of roots l^efore forming into the main 
trunk. The length of roots seems to be affected by the depth 
of submergence in the tide, and roots are also sent down from 
lateral branches forming an almost impenetra])le thicket. 
The trunk of the variety reaches a diameter of 2 ft., the 
majority being 8 to 12 in., through, and is inclined to branch 
before reaching any considerable lieight, although occasion- 
ally a height of 30 ft. is reached before the first limb. The 
bark, especially on larger trees, is as thick as d.s in., and is not 
difBeiilt to remove at the season of inspection (November), 
The vreight of hark from the average tree should be about 
170 ib., drying to 37 lb. weight, and some larger trees will 
yield 600 lb. of wet bark. 

(2) Black Mangrove ■•iora {Rlieedii Blumii), with Rhim- 

phora mmronata^ comprises 45 per cent, of total mangrove 
in these areas. The tru, occurs generally some little distance 
from water’s edge, and . vtends to limits of tidal influence, 
which is frequently half a mile from the river bank. The 
variedy has no roots above the surface,, a distinct advantage 
in colleetiiig the bark, as there is no trouble in getting 
amongst it, and the ground on which it flourishes is generally 
firm. The bark resembles that of Rhkophora, but it is a little 
rougher ; it is easily removed. 

(3) Red Mangrove {Bruguiera parvifloraj W. and A.), eomj> rises 
15 per cent, of total area. A tall straight tree 'with no surface 
roots or spurs, attaiuing a diameter of about 10 in. (average 
diameter 6 in.). The bark is thinner than those of (1) and 
(2), and for trees of size equal to the previous varieties would 
be 20 per cent, less in weight. It is easily stripped. 
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•:4) Grey Mangrove (Ceriop^' CandoUcana, Arn.) 20 

per cent, of total area. A small tree not exeeecliii.g 20 ft. in 
lieigiit (average 8-12 ft.), and devoid of roots a])ove tlie sur- 
face. It generally grows inimixed witli other vaiieties, and 
sometimes densely, when the average diameter is 3-4 in. 

Tile remaining varieties are not plentiful, comprising 20 per cent, of the 
mangrove area : — 

(5 ) i^oinieratia alha, Linn. A fair-sized tree, 12 in. in diameter, 
30 ft. high, growing i.*lose to v/ater. surface roots or spurs, 
and the bark is easily removed. Is not plentiful. 

(6) Cedar Mangrove, so called from colour of wood and hark. 
A'ct plentiful. Occurs in mangrove swamps. 

(7) iMilky I\Iangrove (Exca^cana Agallocha, Linn.) A fair-sized 
tree. Bark thin and hard to remove. 

i'”8) "White Mangrove {Aviccnnia officinalis. Linn.) is fairl}^ plenti- 
ful, and attains a diameter of 12 in. It is, however, rather 
crooked and branching, and the bark very thin. 

(9 ) Lion a H zero cocci n f a. AV. and A. A small tree not occurring 
plentifully. Bark not abundant. 

(10) Lumnif'cm raccmosa, W.A. Same remarks as (9 ). 

(11) JEfjialiiis annnlaia. R. Br. A rarely occurring small tree, 
found near Dunk Island. 

(12) Apple Dtlangrove (Carapa mohiccensis. Lam.), connnoiiiy, 
though not abundantly, occurring on rivers carrying large 
(quantities of fresh w’ater. A fair-sized tree, but crooked and 
branching. Bark is thin, but strips well. 

(13) Shrubby Mangrove. Small shrubby tree, 3 in. in diameter, 
10 ft. high, growing densely at water edge. The bark could 
probably not be economically stripped. 

With regard to the coniinercial stripping of the mangrove varieties, 
]\lr. Cockburn writers ^ The quantity of wet bark wdiicli an ordinary 
man may get in eight hours of varieties (2) and (4) would be not less 
than It) cwt., probably considerably more; and the work would not be 
very hard, though not very clean or attractive; £4 per ton, f.o.b. river 
ports would be a xevy fair price for dried bark in bags, at which white 
men could make good wages; and T should be glad to suppty a few^ 
liuudr(*d tons at that ])rice.''' 

THE TANXIX GONTENT OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 
VARIETIES. 

The varieties, of which samples of bark were submitted, were 
examined for the content of water-soluble constituents, tannin, and non- 
tannins. The estimation of tannin was made by two methods— that of 
the OSteial Association of' xigricultural Chemists of America, representa- 
tiv(‘ of the shake process wdiich is being largely, adopted, iiOtaMy by 
the International AsscKuation of Leather Trade Qheraists, und' by,a ^ '^'filter- 
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candle” iiietliod, tlie iiiodifieatiou of Bus. Masolike and ’Wolienstein, as 
accepted by the German. 'Tanners’ Association. Tiie latter inetliod lias 
been largely used in the evaliition of "West Australian mallet bark. 

The procedure of the “shake method” (Bull. 107, IJ.S. Bur. of 
CheiTi.) was follcnveci except that a slightly longer period (viz., 15 mins.) 
was found to be required for the detannisation of tannin of some samples, 
aiid that the dry lightly-chromed hide-powder of Merck was substituted 
for f resli-eliFonied and moist hide. The lower figures obtained for tannin 
by this method than by the filter-candle method will more nearly aqiproxi- 
iiiate to the “true chemical” tannin present; the higher figure we takt* 
as representing the niaximiin} amount of siih.stances taken up by hi tie by 
the physical process of "'adsorption,'' which also occurs in tiie tan-pits, 
ill addition to that elicmically combined. We find that of the named 
varieties the barks of RJuzophord uiacronata and Ceriops (Jaralolleana 
may be cdassed as rich or fairly rich in tannin. In Eliizopliom mucro- 
■naia Williams ilw. dtp found, as an average of twenty analyses, 27.G 
per cent, tannin (eaieulated in the ivater-free bark) with a maximum of 
23.8 per cent. The variety has been found in India to yield as high as 
29.5 per cent tannin on the air-dried hark (Agric. Ledger, 1902, I., 85), 
though there the composition varies widely. Indian analyses of Ceriops 
CandoUeana show a maximum of 31.56 per cent tannin. The barks of 
Erugiiiera parviflora and Honnerafia, as elsewhere, are ftmud to be low 
in tannin content. Excceeana Agalloclia is poor in taiiiiiii; and Brn- 
gtiiem {Wieedli) Blumli and Cara pa moinecensis. from the one sample 
examined, are of only moderate richness. These varieties, as alse 
the Cedar Mangrove, however, might be utilised in the manufacture of 
“ciitch. ” A sample of Queensland mangrove bark examined at the 
Imperial Institute was foun’d to contain 87.50 per cent, tannin (Bid. 
Imp. Inst., 1905. 2. 276-278). Our results — with niaxinmni tannin con- 
tent of 36.70 per cent, for Rlimpliora rnucromta, 26.52 per cent, for 
Ceriops CandoUramu and 35.50 per cent, for an unnamed variety from 
Cairns — indicate that the North Queensland swamps yield harks ivliich, 
though probably unable to compare with East African varieties, ranging 
to 50 per cent, tannin, on foreign markets, may in the future be ioca% 
utilised; and bark in <n)nsiderable quantity that will prove profitable for 
the manufacture of commercial extract. 

With regard to the comparative value of hark of large and small 
trees of a variety, it appears that that from large trees contains in niost 
eases higher percentage of tannin. Williams, however {loc, cit.) points 
out that the age rather than size is the determining factor in tannin 
content. It has also been pointed out (BuL Imp. Inst., 1907, 5, 344-352) 
that old braiielies. stems, and roots yield richer bark tlian young branches, 
and the bark of the stem is appreciably richer than that of the brenehes. 

QUEENSLAND ACACLE. 

Eight varieties from the collection of the Colonial Botanist have 
been examined. Our results,' despite the ; fact that the barks had' been 
kept some yeans in the collection, confirm the analyses published pre- 
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vio'usly by Maiden (''Wattles and Wattle Barks/’ 1891). They ^deid 
in the majority of eases a very low percentage of water-soluble material 
and are correspondingly low in tannin. The exception is Acmia Fal- 
eat a (28 per cent, tannin). We have seen no previous analyses of the 
bark of this variety published. A Ksample of Queensland W’attic bark doe^s 
not compare favourably with the South Australian article. 


]\IISCELLANEOUS TANNING MATERIALS. 

At the request of the Colonial Botanist, a sample of bark of Eugenia 
Francuii wms examined. Though low in tannin (10 per cent.), it would 
yield an extract that wnuld probabty be valuable from the light colour 
imparted to hide, should the bark be available in quantity. 

A iimiiber of miseellaneous tanstuffs, submitted chiefly by a Bris- 
bane tanner, have also been examined. From analysis we are of opinion 
that tlie eomniereial tanning materials imported are, in some eases, con- 
taining a relative^ high proportion of non-tannins, not of high quality. 
Comparison of tan liquor in use with "spent tan liquor indicates that a 
fairly complete exhaustion during the tanning process has been obtained. 
The analyses of "spent bark” are of considerable interest. It was found 
that the samples, when finely ground in the laboratory, still yielded to 
tvater (extracting finally at steam heat) 11.95 and 8.36 per cent, of soluble 
material, and 8.75 and 5.94 per cent, of tannin. The second sample, 
extracted with cold w^ater, yielded 6.36 per cent, water-soluble matter 
and 4.72 per cent, tannin. The figures indicate a possible source of 
economy in the tanyarcl , and wmiild direct attention to the more thorough 
exhaustion of raw material in the preparation of liquors. Whether the 
residual extractive matter wnuld produce leather of inferior colour — 
Le., whether more exhaustive extraction will yield a higher proportion of 
undesirable colouring matter — is a question of further inquiry. Our 
results do not show^ an undue amount of non-tannins in the laboratory 
exti-action. 


REACTIONS OF TANNINS OF MANGROVES AND ACACIA 

BARKS. 

The infusion of varieties of mangrove and acacias barks and the 
various barks under examination were treated with reagents usual in 
qualitative examination. 

The reactions of the mangrove varieties are in accord with those 
described elsewhere for these barks, and distinguish them as contain- 
ing t^mnin of the catechol or "non-bloom-x)roducing” class. There is a 
coincidence in the reactions of the South Australian and Queensland 
grown wattles ; and Acacia Falcata and Acacia Stenophylla probably equr 
tain an identical tannin. The reactions of the remaining Aeaeiie and the 
barks of the pine variety are hardly distinctive, Eugenia Francisiy yield*^ 
ihg blues or blue-black iron salts, and no precipitate with bromine water, 
contains, probably, a tannin of the pyrogallol or "bloom-producing” 
class. , 
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Forestry. 

FENCING STUFF AND SLABS. 

The pdmy days of the splitter and fencer are almost of the past, 
since feneing wire and wire netting figure so largely amongst fencing 
material. At the same time, whilst timbered forest and scrub lands 
remain and are taken up by the selector, there is no reason why he 
should not save the expense of wire wnrk, and utilise the timber which 
he has at liand. Why burn ofi good splitting timber and pay cash for 
wire'^ Th<ire are many Queeiisland-]x>rn farmers wdio have never had 
the op port unity to learn the art of splitting fencing stuff, palings, or 
.shingles. s?hnply because their life has been spent on almost treeless 
plains \rh«ei‘e wire fences and iron roofs are necessary owing to i.lie want 
of timber. Similarly, there are hundreds of new arrivals, both from the 
Southern States and from oversea, who have located themselves on serul) 
lands and on open timbered country, who have no knowledge of the art 
of fencing with post and rails or palings. To these a few simple instruc- 
tions will pfove useful. 

The AkI tiling to learn is how to cdioose a tree which is — that 

is, one that will split easily. Many trees have their fibres so interlocked 
that it is ©iten impossible to hurst open even a short log. Others run 
so freely that the,y can be split with the greatest ease. In selecting a, 
tree, mucli can be learned from an examination of the bark of an iron 
bark or stringy bark. Prom its corrugation, the toughness or otherwise 
of the timber may be judged. If the perpendicular eornigations run in 
parallel lines, the tree wull, in all probability, be easy to "'burst.’’ If, on 
the other hand, the bark lines are interlocked, the timber will probably 
be the same, and require great labour to open. Still, a log which is hard 
to burst will usually ‘'run” more evenly than a free-bursting cme. Many 
fencers take a large chip out of a tree, and if the chip splits freely, it is 
likely that tlio whole tree will split wx^ll; but the chip is no certain guide. 
If a tree 5s somewhat hollow, it is all the easier to split, and the hollow- 
ness of the tree may usually be guessed by noticing the broken branches 
and shoots growing from the main stem. 

Having selected the tree, the next thing is to fell it. It requires 
good praetiee with the crosscut saw^ to fell a tree properly. First, a ring 
of bark ahoiit 6 in. wide must be removed. Then the savr is entered on 
the leaning side, if the tree is not perfectly perpendicular. In the latter 
case, the branches should be examined, and the cut should be put in on 
the side of the heaviest limbs, because that is the side to which the tree 
will inelin^e when falling. When entering the saw, the back must be kept 
up, as it tends to sag doTOward. Having entered the saw to a depth not 
quite as far as the centre of the tree, withdraw it, go to the opposite side'v 
and again enter the saw, being careful to see that the back cut is exactly 
In line with the “belly’’ cut. Having got the saw in to a little over its 
own widths without withdrawing it, move round to one side gradually, 
continuing to cut as you go. This is cutting out the “quarters.” Do 
this on both sides till the quarter cuts join the belly cut. The quarter 
cuts must he deep, as the object is to avoid w^hat is known as s, I 'kick-up, ” 
'which often happens in the case of a very free' tree. This kick-ut> is yeiy 
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flail g‘eroi;s, as tlie tree suddenly splits irp for several feet, tiieii breaks off 
abin’e and falls eitlier to the rigiiT or left without any warning. The 
r|iirrter cuts prevent this. Now go back to the back exit, and, since there 
is plenty of room, drive in one <')r more wedges behind the saw.^ ^By 
riif aiis of these the sa'w is enabled to ran freely, and, by judicious drhung,. 
the tree may be caused to fall exactly where required. A good help to- 
this mid is to cut out a noteh from the stump, leax'iog the butt projecting 
aiicait 3 in. This noteh seiwes a double purpose. It leads the tree in the 
diret'.'tion in which it should fall, and it quite prevents it from slipping 
baeiv on the stiiiiip, and rushing backwards over it like a battering ram 
for several feet. As you continue to saw, keep the back wedges xvell 
hammered up. As soon a,s the tree begins to crack, keep your nerve. 
Sfiw as quickly as possible, .so as to cut through the last inch. Then as> 
tiio tree bows its head for the crash, on no account run away. Stand 
fast till you are sure it is going clear. Then step clear, for the butt may 
tiy up and come down several feet on one side or the other. Eunning 
away is the most dangerous thing a man can do. It should be noticed 
that as the tree ivS falling it usually jumps a few feet from the front of 
the stump. 

liaviiig got the tree down, preferably on some logs laid to receive it, 
file next thiog is to cut off the post or rail lengths required. At this 
w«>rk. some men think that by laying their weight into the saw they are 
doing good work. Nothing of the kind. The saw must be allowed to 
run easily, without any pressiunq merely working by its own weight. If 
«'Hic man digs the saw in. he is only increasing his mate's work. ^ When 
sawing off a log, as soon as there is room, tap in a xvedge, which will keep 
the cut open and allow the sa\v to work easily. 

Having sawn off‘ the log, take the smallest and thinnest wedge, called 
tlio “entering wedge.’' Drive this in with the maul about 4 to 6 in. 
below the sapwood. Then enter another wedge lower down. "When these 
art* home, a crack will have been opemul on top of the log. Imsert a 
wedge into it near the end, drive it partly home, then help it with one or 
two rnort^ xvedges as the* crack extends tow'ards the other end. Then drive 
tht*m all home, and the upper part of tht^ log is burst. Take the axe and 
init any strings or splintei’s which may be holding the burst sides 
together. Then remove the w'edges. It sometimes happens that the log- 
is a tough one. and the entering wedge will not bite, but flies out at every 
blow of the maul. No amoiuit of heaxy work will induce it to enter, but 
put a little sand or earth in the opening made by the wedge ; then tap- 
Y(*iy gently on the xvedge, which will then usually grip ancl alloxr itself 
!<■> be driven Itmie. 


The log being opened, the width of the i*ail or post has to be decided 
on, whether 10, 12, or 15 in. Say we decide on 12 Enter the wedges 
as before 12 in. from the opening, and no difficulty ’will be experienced 
in W’eclging o'fT a billet 12 in. wide. Continue doing thivS on both sides of 
the log until only the bottom portion remains. Turn this over on its face 
and split it into three or four remaiiiing billets. A log 3 ft. in diameter 
has tliiis produced 9 triangular billets, from wliieli the rails or posts 
liave to oe “rim.” This is easy ivork compared to bursting off the billets. 
La\^ tile billet on its back or side and enter a wedge at a point at either end, 
which wdli lift oif the “heart” and leave the billet of a width of 12 in. on 
one side and 6 or 8 in. on tiie other. Now, with a wedge mark off the 
tHeknoss of the rail say 2 in. (or 3 in. for posts). Then enter two 
ive^ges at once to prevent the 'wood splitting in the ivrong direction. 

very free rannirig tree, a good drive of the manl waif <Aften send 
them, 'almost to tin* i?ncl of the billef, the rail juuu>ing off' without any 
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more wexlgiiig being required. If it does not do so, tlien take tlie nimiirig- 
ont axe (about 14in. long). Pass tlie {3lade in just akead of tke wedges, 
and lieaA^e np on tlie long stout handle. The rail will be wrenebed off for 
some clistanee. Now if the handle is slacked up, the splitter will find that 
he eaniiot move the axe an inch forward, because the rail closes on it and 
holds it as in a vice. Therefore, before slacking up, put in a wedge edge- 
ways behind and as close to the axe blade as possible. Then you can 
slack up and move, the axe a foot or so forward. Now, give e,notlit-r 
wrench, and let youi* mate follow u]) veith the wedge on edge till a final 
^^siiap” indicates that the rail is run ofi. In this way from three to six 
rails may be oblaliied. The narrowest Avill be about 8 in. wide. 

It does not alwa 3 xs follow that the rails or posts or slabs will run out 
so aeeoTiiniodatingly. When the first rail is running off, we see the split 
getting nearer and nearer to the snap or towards the heart. In one ease 
it will run off to nothing, and in the other to perhaps 6 in. thick. This 
means getting perhaps only two rails out of a billet — a heart rail and an 
^ ^ outsider. ’ ’ Therefore the tendency to run off or in must be cheeked. 
Plow can this be done? The remedy is to withdraw the axe and w^edges, 
as soon as the rim-oif is noticed, and so start at the other end. Here is 
where the nicety of splitting comes in. The rail, let us say, is running 
to a thick end. So, if w^e begin at that end, it will run to a tliin end. 
Therefore the new^ split must begin at a thickness of about 4 in. Now 
we ran it out, and it gradually gets thinner till it meets the first split at 
about the middle. The rail is thus saved, but it is wdiat is technically 
known as a ^bnet^’ rail, and is possibly useless owing to weakness in the 
centre. Heart rails are often used for a top rail, but they are brittle 
and wall dee ay sooner than the others. 

ICibks and exereseenees on rails are not a disadvantage — in fact, a 
knotty rail is stronger than any other. 

Slabs for building a hut ai’e run out in the same manner. .. 


PROFITS OF RUBBER PLANTERS. 

A statement such as that made by^ Sir Frank Swetteiiluim lately 
that the Selangor Company, wdth a capital of £30,000, has spent £62,915 
on the property and paid dividends amounting to £235,963 w’ouid almost 
take one^s breath aw’ay if one were not becoming accustomed to these big 
profits and quick returns. Plad anyone the remotest idea two or three 
years ago of the rewards in store for the rubber investor? Mr. H. K. 
Eiitherford's excellent speech at the Seafield meeting shows hmv the most 
sanguine anticipations have been exceeded. The leading expert and. 
planter wiio estimated the Seafield production in 1910 gave 25,000 lb.; 
the estate actually produced 201,405 lb., or eight times as much. For 
tapping to commence earlier than wms expected, as in the case of the 
Pelmadulla, is common; the Pelmadulla is eaiaiing profits two years in 
advance of promise. And yet shareholders write letters declaring them- 
selves uneasy because a section of the trees on the estates are of small 
girth. As Mr. John McEw^an said, uniformity is impossible. Nor is the 
administration of the most successful estate child ^s play. The fine results 
obtained by the Kapar Para — and it wall no doubt beat its own 65 per 
cent, in the future — have only been secured by expert management and 
directorial vigilance. — ^‘^Rubber World.” 
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General Notes. 

TANNING A SHEEPSKIN WITH INOOL ON. 

A fresli skin is the easiest to handle. Put the skin into a barrel of 
tresii spring water if it is newly taken off — say, within 24 hours. for 

24 .hours ; tiieii lay over the side of a barrel and with the flesh side out. 
An old scythe, which wnll fit oval around the skin on the barrel, is^ 
ijxeellent for a scraper. Stand at the end of the barrel on which due 
end of the skin hangs over, raise the end of the barrel so as to come up 
to the lower part of the abdomen, press the body firnilj against the skin^ 
so as to hold it firmly, and scrape with the scythe blade till all the tallow^ 
flesh, and blood are scraped off; then turn the other end of the skib. 
in the same position, and work likewise. If the shin lias become dry in 
places, as often happens, scrape a little oftener, perhaps seen or eight 
times or strokes. If the skin is perfectly fresh, it should be scraped all 
over the second and third day after it has been put into the watei^, 
allowing about 15 to 30 minutes each day. If it has b eeome dry, a little 
more vseraping ivoiiid be better, and a day or so iiior«e soaking. If the 
skin is dirty on the wool side, tramp it in the barreh or poimd with a 
plank before taking out for the second day's scraping; also scrape on 
the wool side, dashing wnter on it o«'.'easionally- Do r.ot allow' it to come 
into contact with the wooh as it has a tendency to colour it. 

After the skin is ready for the tannage, lay the skin out flat, flesh 
side up, and apply the following: — ^Nlix together pulveri.secl alum, Ac Ih-; 
common salt, about 1 lb. : saltpetre, ba ^3. : and aboiat twice the quantity 
in bulk of bran as you have of the above chemicals. 3Jix them together, 
and sprinkle a nice even layer over the skin, folding tlie skin edges over 
to the backbone; then roll from the head till you roll it tight. Put into 
a cool place for a. week ; keep damp. After a ^veek, op«ii up and put on 
the other half of the bran and chemicals, after seraping off the first 
applied ; leave about another week. It would be advisable to dampen 
by sprinkling a little water — ^say, a pint — ^before tlie second application. 
-After the second wnek, hang over a scantling : hold Hie skin on one side 
of the scantling with the ^flesh side out, then start at the scantling and 
scrape down towards the ‘ground with a inineemeat elopping-knife till 
the skin is softened on the whole flesh surface ; then do tlie same with the 
other end of the skin. Bo this a day or two later, as the skin dries. ' Then 
take a horse-mane comb and comb out the wool, and it will make a fine 
, rug or mat, — Queensland Grazier. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

BRIGALOW. 

E, A, Market AM, Tara — 

]Bogalow serab siiould be dealt with as in clearing ordinary vine 
scrubs. Some aeaeias, to which family the brigalow belongs, wdii 
eomplftteiy bum out roots and all 'when the felled scrub is fired. 
Others are hard to burn, and it 1$ questionable whether repeated burning 
of brigalo'w country would entirely' prevent the production of secondary 
groi^dl. The bark is of no value for tanning purposes. Brigalow ash,. 
hy analysis, contains 54 per cent, ef lime; 1.6 of magnesia; J of potash* 


COTTOM~SEED OIL. 

iMQUiBEE, Eoekiianipton — 

Your question as to the profits to be derived from the manufacture 
of cotton-seed oil, we are not in a position to answer. In a separate article 
in this issue, we give full partieiilurs regarding the necessary machinery 
and its cost, together with information regarding the various processes 
passed through by the eottou-seed after leaving the gin. You -will note 
that„ even with the seed produce of 6,000 acres, a mill would be idl^ 
eight months of the year. 


TIMBER FOR A FOUR-ROOMED WEATHERBOARD HOUSE* 

New Selector, Nainboiir: — 

We are able to answer your question, thanks to a reply given by the- 
Fanner and Settler/' Sydney, to an exactly similar query. The prices 
of the timber you will have to obtain from the sawmiller: — 

' ‘ A Niangala correspondent recently wrote Uncle 'Wiseman that he 
wanted to build a weatherboard house, and asked "what quantity of sawn 
timber he would require for a building of 24 ft. long hy 22 ft. wdde, "witli 
S-ft. wails, and a passage through the middle of about the usual size. The 
house to contain four rooms! 

' ‘ Uncle replied as follows: — ^ I have gone to a great deal of trouble 
to get this iiiforiiiatioii for you, and the figures which you will find below 
really constitute the complete timber specifications for a wuoden resi- 
dence, Toil will see that the total quantity is set down at 3,873 ft., but 
this calculation has been made on a verj^ narrow margin^ no allowance 
being made whatever for' waste, ^tlthough deductions have been made 
for door and window openings — 

' ' " Bottom plate (5 x 4 if oil piles), 153 ft*; top plate ( 4 x 3), 92 
ft ; comer studs (4: x 4), 48 ft; studs, (3x2), 216 ft. ; ridge (6 x 1), 12 
ft. ; rafters, (32), (6 x 2 x 14 in, 6 ft. 9 in.), overhang, 464 ft.; collar, 
beams, battens, &e., 144 ft. ; bearers (3), (6 x 3 x 24 ft.), 108 ft,; joikts 
{14) (6 x2x 22 ft), 308 ft ; braces, say 200 ft (3 x 1), 50 ft/, flooring (4 
x,l), 528 ft; weatherboards,. 7 in,, x 1 in. <tapered to iu-)' .counted 
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riuiniiig feet. 1,236 ft.; a total of 3,359 ft., to 'wliicli imist be added tbe 
inner |>artitiOiis — namely, studs (3 x 2), 189 ft.; plates (3 s 2), 64 ft.; 
braces (3 x 1 sc|., 80 in.), 20 ft.; and lining boards (4 x V 2 '^41 ft. — • 

a total of 3,873 ft.*’ '' 

“■New Seieeior'"' ivill note that no mention is liere made 01 stumps 
•or stump caps, nor of iron roofing and guttering. It is merely a ealcnla- 
tioii of tile building timbei- required. 


POSTHOLE DIGGER- 

111 response to u request in last inontlrs journal hy a correspondent 
for information concerning a posthole digger, Mr. S. H. Wlieildon, of 
Canaga, lias been good enough to write as follows: — In aiisw-er to jllr. 
Brown's inquiries re posthole digger, I would like to say that it will ma 
■do quite as mucli as is claimed for it by some of the agents, but I consider 
it worth its piact? where there is any quantity of fencing to be done:. 
I gave it a trial alongside a really good graft-tool (by the way these 
Mnd of spades, altlioiigli extensively used in Victoria, seem to be almost 
unknown here) on sandy loose soil, and it was slightly quicker than the 
graft-tool. If the ground is very hard it will not bore of itself, but can 
be used in eon junction with the crowbar, that is, to pick up the dirt and 
thus obviate the need of making such a large hole as would he necessary 
with the usual shovel. The digger would also lie iniieli better than the 
spade in digging in sticky wet ground or swampy land under water. I 
vcould strongly reeoimnend anyone to get the digger with the improvt.*- 
ment which allows the ja-ws to open and let the dirt out, as in digging 
in sticky groimd it is a great convenience in getting dirt out of the jaws. 
The latest improved diggers also have an attachment in the foi‘ni of a 
rack which can be let out and increase the size of the hole. As tli(‘se 
attadniients are fitted on top of the ifiade or jaws, however, they whli, 
of course, only alter size of hole down to the top of the jaws, and that 
would leave the last bit, about 9 in., to be barred out or otherwise. 
My ^ digger is an 8-in. one with its natural width of jaws, and that 
is big enough for ordinary wire fencing posts, so that I very .seldom have 
to use the expansion attachment. The pi-iee of this implement is 25s. in 
Brisbane, but can be got for 15s. in ]\Ielbourne. Hoping that this will 
supply the information 3Ir. Broun wanted.*" 
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The Markets. 

PEICES OE PEUIT— TUEBOT-STESET IIAEKETS. 


^ JUIiY. 

Asticle. 

Prlces- 


Apples (Eating), per ease ... 
Apples (GooMng), per case 
Apricots, per case ... 

Bananas (Gavendisk), per dozen ... 
Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 
Citrons , per ewt. 

Custard Apples, per quarter-case 
G-rapes, per lb. 

Lemons, per case ... 

Mandarins 

l^ectarlnes, per case 
Oranges, per case ... 

Bapaw Apples, per quarter-case ... 
Passion Fruit, per quarter-case ... 
Peaclies, per case ... 

Peanuts, per lb. ... 

Pears, per ease 
Persimmons, per quarter-case 

Plums, per case 

Pineapples (E-ipley), per dozen ... 
Pineapples, (Eougli), per dozen ... 
Pineapples (Smootli), per dozen ... 
Tom atoes. per quarter-ease 

Strawberries, per tray 

Strawberrie.e, per doz. boxes 


: Ss. 6d. to 1-ls. 61. 
... i 7s. to 7s. 6iL 

... ; 6|d. (o 3 :tc1. 

: 2d. to2ja. 

... i 4s. to bs. 

... I 4s. to 6s. 6cL 
... ! 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d, 

... : Is. tM. to 4s. 

Is. to Is. 3d. 
...I 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

, 2ki to Id. 


iOd. to Is. 9d. 

4d. to 9d. 

Is. 6d. to 3s. 
Is. to 3s. 

Is. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT- MARKET. 


Apples, elioice, per ease 

Apples (Cooking), per case 

Apricots, per gin case 

Bananas (Queensland), per bunch 
Bananas (Queensland), per case ... . 

Bananas (N. Queensland), psr bunch 

Bananas (Fiji), G.M., per bunch ... 

Bananas (Fiji), Ct.M. , per case ... 

Oocoanuts, per dozen 
Custard Apples, per tray ... 

Grape.?, per half-case ... 

Lemons, per gin case ■ 

Mandarins, per case 

Mandarins (Queensland), per ease 

Oranges (Queensland Kavels), per ease ... 

Oranges, per case ... 

Passion Fruit, per half -ease 

Papaw Apples, per case 

Peaches, per half-case 

Peanuts, per ib 

Pears, per gin rase ... 

Persimmons, per half-ease 

Pineapples (Queensland), common, per case 
Pineapples (Queensland), Ripley's, per case ... 
Pineapples (Queensland), Queen's, per case 

Plums, per' half-case . ... ' 

Pomegranates, per gin case 

Quinces, per gin case ' 

Tomatoes, perEalf-ease 

Strawberries, per 3-quart tray 


t 


f 

i 




as. 6d. to 9s. 

4s. to 5?. 

2s. to 7s. 

9s. 6d. to 11s. 

2s. 9d. to 7s. 6d, 
10s. to 11s. 

2s, to 2s. 6d. 

6s. to 7s. 

2s. 6d, to 3s. 

5s. 

7s. to 8s. 

9s. to 10s. 

3s. (>d. to 5s. 

4s. to 5s, 

5|A 

6s. to 9s. 

3s. to 3s. Sa. 

()S. to 6s. 6d. 

6s. to' 7s. ' , , . 
(Is. 6d. to 7a. ''' 

2s, 6d.,;lq;;4s.,,';.^ 

;5s,;64.vtq;S'S., , , . 


8 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE BRISBANE MARKETS FOE 

JULY. 


Article. 

: JULY. 

! Prices, 

B&con, Mneapple 

1 lb. I 7d. to Sd. 

Barley j Malting ... ... 

1 busli. ! 

Bran 

; ton : ^5 los. 

Biittefy Factory ... ... 

lb. ■ lOd. to Hid. 

Gliaff, Mised 

j ton , ^-1 to Ji4 5s. 

Ciiaff, Oaten (local) ... 

; „ : £4 to £5 5s. 

Chaff, Lucerne ... ... 

■ „ : £6 to £6 5s. 

Cliaff, Wheaten ... 

„ ; £3 to £3 5s. 

Cheese 

lb. : C'id. to 7H. 

Flour ... ... 

ton i‘ £9 5s. 

Hay, Oates (Ticfcorian) ... 

„ £7 

Hay, Lucerne 

„ ' £3 5s. to £4 

HoneT ... ... ... ... ... 

ib. ■ 2d. to 2f:d. 

Maize 

1 busk. ; 2s. 8|ci, 

Millet (Broom) ... 

1 ton i 

Oats 

‘ busk. 1 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. 

Pollard 

ton ' £5 10s. 

Potatoes 

„ ‘ £9.to' £9 10s. 

Potatoes, Sweet 

cwt. ' 2s. C>d. to Bs. 

Pumpkins 

ton £2' to £2 5s. 

Pumpkins, Cattle 

„ £2 to £2 5s. 

Wheat, ... 

busk, i 3s. 6d. 

Onions ... ... 

ton ■ £4 iOs. 

Hams 

,1b. ; ls.>d. io lid. 

Eggs 

doz. ' Is. l|d[. to Is. 4d. 

Fowls 

pair ! 2s. 6d. to 3s. lOd. 

G-eese 

„ i 7s. to 7s. Os. 

Ducks, English ... ... ... ... , 

„ ; 3s. 3d. to 3s. 8d. 

Ducks, Mils coyy ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

„ ' 3s. od. to 4s. 3d. 

Turkeys fHens) ... ... ... ... ... ... | 

' „ : 6s. 94. 

Turkeys {Gobblers) ... ... ... ... ... ■ 

,, ; lls. to 13s. 


TOP PEICES, 

EN06GERA YARDS, 

JUNE, 1911. 

AuUnal. 



JUNE. 

Prices. 

Bullocks 




£7 10s. to £8 12s. ed. 

Cows ... 




£5 iOs. to £7 7s. 6d. 

Merino W\ffkers 




19s. 3d. 

Crossbred W etkers ... 




19s. 3d, 

Heriiio Ewes ^ 




15s. 6d. 

Crossbred Ewes 




18s. 

Lambs ... 

.... 



14s. 

Pigs (Porkers) 


... 


33s. 
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PfilGES OP PARM PROD PCS FOR T 
LONDON QUOTATIONS. 

UAE. 


JU.VE. 

Article. i 

^ 


Price. 

Ootton {Uplands), per lb. ... 

7*43 a. 

Cotton (Sea Islaiicl), per Ih. ... ... j 

12d. io 2nd. 

Cotton Seed, per ten 1 

C7 13s. 9d. to US 2s. lid. 

ilnbber (Para), per lb 

is. lid. to.5^. Id. 

Pubber (Ceylon, Smoked), per lb. 


Copra (S.S.;, I'or ton 

£■111 to £21 7o. Od. 

Copra (Cev! on), per ton 

£22 lf)s. 

Copra (.Malabar). i>er ton ... 

£23 5s. to £23 12s. 6d. 

Hemp (Maiiiia), per tori ... ... ... .... ... ... 

£19 I5s. to £21 

.Hemp fSisnl), per ton ... ... 

£22 to £22 iOs. 

Hemp (Indian Sisal), per ton 

£14. to £1 9 

Hemp (Mauritius), per ton 

£21 10s. to £25 lOs. 


lu £27 

Eamie Fibre per ton ... ... ... ... j 

£4) to £48 

Soja Bean l.dl, per cuA' ... | 


Soj a Beans, per ton ... ... ... ... ... 'j 

£/ 5s. to £7 6s. 3d. 

Coffee fCo.sta Sieai, per ewt, ... ... 1 

62 .s. to 7l>s. 

Coffee (Fair Crreenish), per cwt. ... i 

1 l£s. to 74s. 6(1. 

Coffee jLow iriddling), per cwt 

j 64s. 6d. to 75s. 

Coffee (B dil Fair), per ewt. 

1 6j7s. to "fis. 

Cotleo (Peabcrry;, per cnrt. 

i 69, s.. 11:1 to S5s. 


Times of Simrise and Himset at Brisbane, 1911. 
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Orchard Aotes for Septeiiiher. 

The Southern Co.vst Districts. 

Tlic maTketiijg of citrus fruits, in tlie later districts, of tlie late 
winter or early spring crop of pines and bananas, also of ^strawberries 
and Ciiiie goo.seberries. will continue to oeciipT the attention of fruit- 
growers, i can only repeat the advice I have so often given in these 
Notes resjieetiiig tlie niarkering of all kinds of fruit — viz., to grade the 
fruit evenlv, pack honestly, and display it tr^ the best advantage if you 
v'ont t^'s get good retuins. 

iSeptroiil'ser ih a very iiiipoi'taiii: inraiih to the irult-gTOwer. owing to 
tlic fact that it is iisiudfv ?; dry month, and that it is essential in all cases 
to i-:eep ilie Inini in a high state of tilth, so as to retain the moisture that 
is re<|iilred 5 ')y the various trees that are in blossom, thus seeuring a good 
set of fruit'. ' 'Wljen,^ irrigation is available, it is advisable, to give the 
trees a goe-d watering shcruld the gimind be dry, as this will induce a 
good growth and cause the fruit to set \velL If an irrigation is given, 
it should be a thoroimii one, not u mere surface watering, and once the 
land is saturated the moisture must be retained in the soil bj" constant 
and systeinaiie eiiltivation. If this is done, one good tvatering ivill 
usually be eiKmgli to earry tlie trees throngii in good condition to the 
tlnuidersloriiis that come later or even to the suinioer rains, if the soil is 
of a dee|s aaiwly' loaioy nature. 

No v/ei3ds .iiiust Iw allowcTl in tlie f>L!hard or vineyard at riiis time of 
the year, as they are robbing tlif?* trees and plants of both the water and 
plant foiai that ur(^ so essential to tiieui at this period of their growth. 

There is not niueli to be dciiie in the wa;v of fighting scale insects 
during the ruuntli, as they are irmre i-ifeetiially dealt with iati?r on; but 
'wliore young trees are showing signs of distress, owing to the presence 
of scalc! iiisecrs,, they should treated, tlie gas method being the most 
etheacioiis. 

Beetles and otiier ieaf-eating insects often make their appearance 
during the montii. The best remedy is to sprar' the trees or plants with 
one or other of the arsenical trashes that are recoiimiended by me in this 
journal The vineyard wi,ll require eonsiderable attention. Not only 
must it be kept well worked, but any vines that are subject to the 
attack of black spot must be sprayed from time to time wdtli Bordeaux 
mixture. Disbudding niiist be carefully carried out. as this work is 
ef|iially as important as the winter pruning, as it is the best means of 
eoiitroiling the future shape of the vine. A very eommoii fault 'with 
vines grown in the coast districts is that the buds often remain clormant, 
only the terminal bud and possibly one other starting into growth, thus 
leaving a long bare space on the main rods, which is undesirable. "Wlieii 
this takes place, pi.ncli back those shoots that have started, and which 
a, re taking the wdiole of the sap, and force the sap into the dormant buds, 
thus starting them into growth. This will result in an even grovdh of 
wood ail over the vine — not a huge cane in one part ami either a stunted 
growth or doriiiant buds on the rest. 

Every care should be taken during the month to prevent the friiit- 
liy from getting an early start. All infested oranges, loqiiats, kuniquats' 

■' or other fruits, should be gathered and destroyed, a.s the keeping in check 
of the early spring 'crop of flies, when there are only comparatively few 
to deal , with, will materially lessen the subsequent crops. Land that is 
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to be piaiited to pines or bananas slioiild be got ready now. tiioiigii tlie 
planting need not be done till Oetober, Noveiiiber. or eT-.ji later. Prepare 
tlie land tlioro uglily ; don’t seratcii tbe surface to tiie depth of a few 
inelies, biit plough as deeply as you liavo good surface sell, and l 3 :’eak up 
tile subsoil as deeply as you can x^osslldy get power to do it. You will 
find that tlie extra money expended will be a rrcontalile inrestmeiit. as 
it 'will pay every time. 

Tropical Coast DrsTRicTs. 

Bepteuiber is iismally a very dry month, and fruit 'trees of ail kinds 
suffer in eoiiseqiienee. The spring crop of citrus fruits sltiuid be 
harvested by the end of the jiioiitli, as, if "allowed to hang later, there is 
a great, risk of loss by f\j. The fruit should be well sweated; and, if 
earefiilh'’ selected. A\'ell-g*raded, and v/ell packed, it should (mrry well to, 
and fetch liigli prices in, the Southern States, as tlierij are no oranges 
or maDdarins grown in Australia that can exetd tlie davour of the liest 
of the Bowen, CardwT’^11, Cairns, Port 'Douglas, t>r Cookt«')wii fruit. 

As as the fruit is gathered, the trees should lie xiruned and 
sx>rayed with the liirie and sulphur w^asli, as this w'asli is not only a good 
insecticide, but it will Iveep down tlio growth of all lichens, mosses, i&c., 
to which the trees are very siibjecf. 

Every (3ai*e should be taken to keep down tlie i-rop of fruit-fly 
during’ the month. All infested fimit should be gathered and destroyed, 
particularly tliat in or ad.iaeent to banana xolantatioiis. Wateli the 
banana gardens carefully, and keep well cultivated. New land should 
be got ready for planting, and where land is I’eady planting can take 
place. 

Papaws and granadilias are in good condition iiow% and. if carefully 
gathered and well packed in eases only holding one layer of fruit, they 
should carry wtiH to the fSoutliern markets if sent in the cool chamber. 

Southern and Central Tablelands. 

Prune grape Aunes at Stanthor]>8 in 'tlie early part of the month, 
leaving the pruning as hite as possible, as the object is to keep the vines 
back ill order to escape damage from late spring frosts. All vines 
subject to the attack of lilaek spot .should be treated Avitli the winter 
dressing when the buds are sw'eliing; this treatment to lie followed by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture later on. 

Where fruit trees have not reeeiA^ed their winter spraying, they 
should be treated at once before they come out into flower or young 
growth. Where the orchard or vineyard has not been ploughed, do so, 
taking ear(3 to work the land dovii fine as soon as it is ploughed, so as to 
keep the moisture in the soil, as the spring is always tlie trying time 'for 
fruit trees. 

Look out for fruit-fly in the late oranges and loquats in the 
TooAvoomba distioct. Keep the orchards and vineyards well cultivated; 
disbud the vines when sufficiently advanced. Spray for codlin moth* 

111 the Central tablelands irrigate vines and fruit trees, and follow 
the irrigation with deep, constant, and' systematic cultivation. ' Keep 
down all weed growth, and fight the red scale on citrus trees with 
cyanide. The objective of the fniit-groAvers throughout Queensland^ 
during September and the following months is, “Hoav best to keep- the' 
moisture in the soil that is required by the trees, vines, plants, and veget- 
ables;^^ and this objectWe can only be. obtained by irrigation where"'same 
is available, or by deep, systematic, and constant cultivationywhete there 
is no water aA^ailable for irrigation. , „ v'": 
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of tli'C iAjii. All dry pAi^es on ilie too rockA' or poor for ordiBary 

sliruild bo plluitod v;it]i tills Tamable aloe; especially sliouM lime- 
stone s'-oiijitry be seieeted for Hie purpose. If tlie soil is veiy poor and 
tie plants very smalL it is better to put tlie latter out into a nursery of 
good soil, about 1 ft. to 18 in. apart. Next year tliey will be good-sized 
plants. do\a'5 tall -weeds in tlie plantation, and do not allow coiieli 

grass ti) grow round file roots. The sisal will do no good if planted in 
low',. Awet JaiicI m* tiXi a purely sandy soil. It tlirives l)est ivliere tliere is 
plenty of lime, potasln and pliospborie aeid, all of wriiieb ean be cheaply 
supplied if waiitiiig in the soil. Sow cotton — Sea Island — near the coast, 
and rplaiid generaHy: CaraToniea succeeds best in Nortlierii Queens- 
land. SoAT iriaize, sorgiiuni, impliee, mazzagiiii. prairie grass, panieuni, 
tobacco, iiiic! piirapikins. Sugar-cane planting* should be wigoroiisly 
carried on. Plant sweet |>otatoes, yams, peanuts, arrowwoot, tiinxierie, 
ehieoryj giiigei*. and eanaigre — the latter a bulb meidiiig a valuable 
tanning siibstaiiee. Plant out coffee. 


Kixc-iim\ Ltasden. — Noat is the time the kitchen garden tvill lidiiy 
ri*pri,\" all the la.boiir bestoAved upon it. for it is the month for soAring 
most kinds of Ycget ables. /If the soil is not naturally ridi, make it so 
by a li'ljerai application of stable maniire and compost ; dig or plough 
the ground deepily, and afterwards keexx the surface in good tilth about 
the ei’ops. Water early in the morning or late in the evening, and stir 
the soil ill the latter case early next day to prevent caking. Miileliing 
AAUtli straw or leaves or litter wuli be of great beneht as the season gets 
hotter, it is a good thing to apply a little salt to newiy dug beds. It is 
not exa,etly kncwAui Avliat the action of salt is on the soil, but xAdien it is 
applied as a toj)-d reusing it tends to cheek rank groAAdh. A little is excel- 
lent for cabbages, luit too inueh renders the soil sterile, and causes hard- 
pan to foriu, French or kidney beans may now be sown in all parts of 
the State. ^ The Enma bean delights in the hottest Aveatlier. SoaA'" the 
dwarf kinds in drills 8 ft. apart and 18 in. betAveeii the plants, and the 
ebiiibing sorts 6 ft.^^eacli Avay. Soaa* eueuinbers, melons, iiiarroAvs, and 
squaslies at 'once. If they are troubled by the beetle, spray Avitii Paris 
green or London purple. In cool districts peas and CT^en some beetroot 
may be soato. ' Set ,oiit egg-plants in rows 4 ft. apart. Plant out tomatoes 
3^2 ft. each way. and train them to a single stem either on stakes^ trellis, 
or, wire netting. Plant out rosellas. Soav mustard and cress, spinach, 
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lettuce, Yciretable marrows, custard marrows, parsnips, carrots, eseliaiots, 
cabbage, raddlslies, koiii-rabi, &c. These wdli all prove satisfaetor3r pro- 
vided the ground is well worked, kept clean, and that wTiter. maiiiire, and, 
where re(iiii]'‘ed, shade are provided. 

Flcuver Garden. — Continue to plant bulbs as directed last inontli. 
Protect tlie plants a.s macli as possible from cold westerly wiiid.s, which 
still c^eeiii*,, notwithstanding the increasing tempera tiire. and see that 
the bulbs do not come in contact with fresh manure. Keep a g-ood look- 
out for slugs. Plant out elirysanthemurns. palms, and all kinds of 
tropi(Ri.l and semi-tropical plants. If hot w^eatlier should ensue after 
planting, watc-r and siiade miLst bo given. Soiv djantliiis. snapdragon, 
eoiens. Boses iviil now be in full bloom. Keep them free from aphis, 
and cut oli: all spent blooms. TJiis latter work should be done in the case 
of ell flowers. If yxm wush to save seeds, do not wait for the veiw last 
blooms, but allow some of tlie very best to go to seed. If yon have am^ 
toads in the garden or bush-house, encourage tlieni to take up their 
abode there. They are perfectly" harmless in spite of their ugliness, and 
desti’OA" an astonishing number of insects injurious to plants. Pill 
up al.] iu.cancies Vvitli herbaceous plants. Sow zinnia, galliardia. auiaran- 
tliiis, cciekscwnb, balsam, siinbower, inarigoid, cosmos, summer clirysan- 
tliemriiii. coreopsis, portniacea. meseudoiyanthemuia. calendula, &e. 

Add to (}.A. Coil. ad. — p. xvi. 
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Bowen (North Qiieenslaiid). 

]COKTTNUED.] 


Any article dealing with tlie Bowen district omitting a reference to 
Mr. Cteorge Kent's property would be inemnpiete. The Woodlands/^ 
aptly named, is one of the many charming spots of North Queensland, 
and the prc^prietor and his wife are noted for their hospitality as well as 
for the able maimer in which the orchard and garden are handled. 

When the Governor was touring the North, in July, 1910, he was 
naturally taken to The Woodlands.''” and that noted botanist found 
the time all too short to inspect and admire the variety of plants, trees, 
and shrubs gathered hei*e from the four ipiarters of the globe. 

The second glimpse of Mr. Kent's property suggests the tropics. 
Numerous eocoaniit pahns raise their graceful heads aboA^’e a background 
of some of the finest mango ti’ees to be seen in the State. Not less than 
forty dilfereiit Aurieties of this fruit find a liome here, and as many as 
forty cases of fruit liaA^e ncNui picked from one tree. 

Our first plate shoAvs a typical Boaatui a.A^enue of citrus trees. The 
people of Brisbane. Sydney, and Melbourne knoAV that Avhen the brand 
O.K. " is on the ease the fruit at the bottom is quite as large as that 
padded on the top. 

NIr. Kent 's holding consists of 150 acres of some of the choicest land 
in the district. Last year from 35 acres of eiiitwation no less than 7^00 
cases of citrus and mango fruits, cucumbers, and tomatoes Avere shipped ; 
the only difficulty experienced AA^as the obtaining of sufficient labour to 
pidv and ship the crop. 

Plate III. giA^es but a faint idea of the packing-house on Mondays and 
Thursdays. Avheii some himdreds of cases are forAAmrded to Southern 
markets. By kind permission of the proprietor Ave are enabled to dissect 
the 1910 output as follows: — 

1,600 eases of fruit at prices ranging from 4s. to 8s. each. 

3.500 cases of tomatoes at prices ranging from 3s. to 6s. 6d. each. 

2.000 eases of cucumbers at prices ranging from 4s. to 8s. each. 

Mr, Kent is one of the farmers aaTio “ plays the game’' of irrigation 
and cultivation for all it is AAmrth, and the numerous requests for infor- 
mation and advice must be a severe tax on his time. But, as the old 
sa\dng has it: AIaauijs go to a busy man if jou want anAdhing done,” 

The last three months has been what is locally imoAcn as a '' dry 
spell,” but ” The Woodlands,” OAving to its thorough system of irrlga- 
tion (upAA^ards of 8,000 gallons of water per hour are distributed when 
9 
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tlie plant is in full swing), is a garden in every sense of the word. Even 
with nine assistants the holding is unable to cope with the orders on hand 
from all parts of Australia — from North and South the orders come 
flowing in. 

Plate IT. illustrates the picking season on Messrs. Broadhead 
Brothers'" orchard on the Lower Don. 

There are iipwuirds of 3,000 t^ee^s on this plantation, of which citrus 
trees predominate, but mangoes form no small part. This orchard . is 
one of the oldest in the district, and for years was in the hands of Mr. 
Hiidebrandt, who sold to the persent proprietor last year after making 
a competency from the property. 

Plate Y. shows ]\Ir. S. Jensen's citrus orchard, and to this gentie- 
riian belongs the honour of picking the largest crop from any one tree in 
a single season. His record stands as thirty-seven cases of fruit from one 
mandarin tree. 

The rieli lands of Bowen have tempted a number of New Zealanders 
to settle in the district, and \vitMn a radius of half a mile on the Don 
Delta may be counted no less than five families who have been attracted 
to seek their fortunes here. 

Among these may be mentioned Mr. A, G. Black, president of the 
Bowen Farmers ■" Union, and member of the Shire Cotmeil, who is 
developing a large pineapple plantation. 

Another earnest worker for the district is Mr. T. J. Mulian, secre- 
tary for the Farmers' Union, also from New Zealand, who has a fine 
showing of pines, and who is at pesent busily engaged in extending his 
clearing for citrus trees and in building one of the first concrete houses 
here. Mr. Mullan maintains that, as excellent building sand is obtain- 
able in unlimited quantities from the river bed, the -whole of the buildings 
of the district should be of concrete. A building of this material is not 
only exceptionally cool and imperious to the attacks of the white ant 
but the outgo for repairs and insurance is practically nil. The sand may 
be obtained simply for the haulage, but if the supply were within reach 
of any city it w'oiild be wmrth not less than 7s. 6d. per loa.d. 

Fraetieally the only farmer who has devoted any systematie atten- 
tion to the cultivation of papaw’' trees is Mr. T. C. Jensen, of the Don 
Delta, This gentleman has foimd a read}^ local market for this produce 
to date, and states that he could have disposed of at least five tiiiies the 
quantity before considering export South. 

As this farmer modestly states: '' The little farm" of 6 cultivated 
acres produced last year from pines, tomatoes, and ciieiimbers a net 

return of . mentioning a figure largely in excess of the earnings, of 

an average chief clerk in a big city firm. As further areas are being 
denuded of forest trees and scrub it is to be hoped that this holding wall 
rapidly increase not only in size but in returns to the industrious 
proprietor. 
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111 illustration of the growth of values w^e may state that vntliiii 
the past six years this property has increased not less than 500 per cent, 
on the purchase money then paid for it. 

Noiv that Bowen has access to Proserpine Sugar Mill by rail, several 
of the farmers are planting sugar-cane; notably among these may be 
mentioned hlessrs. Maltby, 'Withnall, Andrews, and Field. 

During the Hon. W. T. Paget's visit he stated that Mr. Field's eaiie 
showed the finest grovdh for the period planted of any crop that had 
come under his notice. 

It is eompiited that there is not less than 8,000 acres of land in the 
Bowen district suitable for sugar-growing, and, with an abundant supply 
of water for irrigation purposes, we shall be astonished if this industry 
does not make rapid progress. The frosts are so slight that damage to 
cane from this source is scarcely worth considering. 

Bowen is favoimably imown as a horse-breeding centre, as dui'ing 
the South African war upwards of 3.000 horses were shipped from the 
port as British remounts. 

The Merinda i^Ieat Works, established in 1884 (Messrs. Bergl, 
Australia, Limited), with Mr. C. J. Marshall as local manager, absorb 
the bulk of the fat cattle produced on the numerous surrounding 
stations. Last year 16,000 head passed through the works, giving 
employment to 200 men during the season. 

The proposition to approach the company to take up the industry of 
fruit-canning is being closely discussed by many of tlie farmers, and, with 
the rapid extension of the pineapple plantations, it is more than probable 
that a definite move in this direction will be made at an early date. 

The Eosella Fruit Preserving Company, of Melbourne, have just 
started a pulping factory for handling the surplus tomato crop, mid with 
the price oifering, £3 10s. per ton delivered at the works, it is estimated 
that not less than £1,500 per annum will be distributed amongst the 
farmers from this source alone. 

The visit of the Federal steam trawler has established the fact that 
the Bowen waters provide excellent fishing grounds, and if systematically 
handled the industry should prove a dividend-paying business. On com- 
pletion of the railwaj^ to Ayr the fish supply would find a ready outlet 
in the Northern and Western towns. 

For the man fond of sport, Bowen is a veritable paradise. Every 
kind of water-fowl abounds, and record bags from gim and line are the 
order of the day during the season. 

For a certainty, the days when the name “ Sleepy Hollow”' will 
serve as a synonym for Bowen are numbered. The district cries aloud 
for population. If the men and women of Great Britain who are 
desirous of greater freedom and happier conditions only knew of the 
possibilities here, they would come in thousands to the larger life that 
awaits them. 
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Agricultiu'e. 

EXHIBITS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICyLTURE AND 
STOCK AT THE EXHIBITION AT BOWEN PARK, 

AUGyST, 1911. 

Ariiuiig’st the citiraetioiis of the agrieultural section of the Queens- 
land Xalional Association’s Exhibition, the courts of the AgTicultural 
College and State Farms were generally conceded to be amongst the most 
interesting and attractive exhibits from an agricultural point of view, 
and they deservedly attracted crowds of appreciative visitors. All the 
more intcu^esting and valuable were these exhibits wdien it is considered 
that ill walking round the thirteen bays into which the State section was 
divided, starting from tropical Kamerunga to the Central and Western 
State Farms, on to the Queensland Agricultural College, the visitor 
actually passed in review the products of the tropical, sub-tropical, and 
temperate tdiraates of l.dOO miles in extent. Such an exhibition of the 
products of these climates would be impossible in any other State of the 
CommoBwealth. possibly in any other eoiuitry on the face of the globe. 

The art i>f arranging a c(.>urt' to display the various exhibits to the 
best advantage is one clemaiiding a long apprentieeKsliip, and the managers 
of the institiitioiis named have exhibited so often for several years past, 
that they have become past masters in tlie art of setting out the niuiti- 
farioiis products of the soil in the most attractive manner. Taking the 
departiiientai exhiliits right through, they were full of interest and in- 
striietioin not only tt'> agriculturists, orehardists, pastoralists, horticul- 
turists, and generally to all primary producers, but also to scientists, 
and to those who are now arriving from the old country and from the 
Southern States with the vietv of .settling down amongst us as farmers 
and graziers, or of inve.sting capital in some of the many profitable 
industries wliieli the vast resources of the State present to theiii. 

Tile impression left on the minds of all our outside visitors, notably 
the Srottish Commksi oners, after an inspection of our State Farms, our 
Agricultural College, and our tropical nursery at Kamerunga, in North 
Qiieeiislaiid, and of the various products of the State at the Exhibition, 
was, that in no other portion of the British Empire could these collective ' 
exhibits h- equalled, and certainly not surpassed. 

To take the Departmental Exhibits in detail, we will first consider 

those of 


THE QFEEXSLAND AGEICULTFEAL COLLEGE. 

These -were strikingly varied : and wKen we consider that the College 
has only, so to speak, one climate and a-half, it is surprising how great 
that vai'iety is. The one climate is on the flats on the banks of Lockyer 
Creek: the half climate is on the hill On the latter, the temperature- 
admits of the cultivation of plants 'which' would not do well on the black- 
soil flats: tobacco and grape’ vines thrive on the high ground, thus in- 
dicating a warmer temperature than lower dmvn on the rich lucerne 
fields and the vegetable garden and orchard bordering the creek. 
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Tlie College exhibits this year, notwitlistaiidirig a very dry and 
exceedingly frosty winter, were equal to, if they diet not siiipass* those 
of last year. 

These comprised yarious kinds of grain, fodder, green and dry. and 
in the form of silage. The cotton exhibit was exceptionally good,' and 
provided a good object lesson to those who think that cotton 'is a tropical 
product which cannot be produced except under tiT^pical eoiiditinns, 
forgetting that the winter above the Little Liverpool Kaiige and biwond 
it, on the Darling Downs, lasts rarely longer than three or four months, 
and that during the other months of the year, partieiilaiiy from August 
to April or ]\Iay, ideal eliinatie conditions prevail for the siieeessfui 
cultivation of cotton. There was over a ton of cotton produced last 
season at the College, more as an educational than a C'Oiiiniereial crop. 
The ginned cotton was of very hne quality, and would readily bring Sd. 
per ib. in the English market. Amongst other exhibits were bacon. hamSj 
and other jiig products, all prepared at the college by the students. 
Butter, cheese, honey, dried fruits, seeds, vegtables, liay, wheat, liarlej^, 
oats, and ii host of other farm products were not only well displayed, but 
were all clearly labelled. Not only were products of the soil, the dairy,, 
the piggery, poultry pen, and apiary to the fore, but the students' work 
was further exemplihed by exhibits of horseshoes and many ]iarts “of 
farm implements. 

The exhibits were beautifully arranged in four bays, each set in a 
framework of cereals and fodder grasses. The first bay was mainly 
devoted to cotton and wool, the second to dairy products, the third to 
products of the farm and garden, and the fourth to fruit and vegetables. 

Til addition to the foregoing, the college exliibit included samples of 
wool, wdiich had been donated to the institution by pastoralists in 
different parts of the State, and grasses in bales, together with specimens 
of eighty indigenous grasses. There were also artificial grasses and 
clovers in pots, including Paspalmn. Rhodes, Rye, Panic uni m.uticum, 
and Canary grasses. In the dairwiig section there ivere butter and 
cheese, including potted and six new varieties of cheese: wdiiie the pig 
trophy included bacon, hams, and small goods. There ivas also a eollee- 
tion of seeds in bottles, and preserved fruits, with an exliibit of ensilage. 
The industrial department of the college provided saddlery, blacksmith- 
iiig, and carpentry work, including models of gates and haysheds. There 
■was a variety of potatoes and chaffs, and a honey trophy. 

The live stock exhibited by the college included forty-eight head of 
purebred dairy cattle, consisting of sixteen bulls (Ayrshires, Jerseys, 
HoLsteins, Kerry, and Lincoln Reds). The cow’s and heifers numbered 
tliirty-twm, and ivere of the same breeds as the above-mentioned, except 
that they included two Illawarras. In the horse section there w'ere the 
imported Clydesdale stallion. Lord Cellus, an imported Clydesdale mare, 
with foal at foot, a two-year-old mare, and a yearling. There were thirty 
head of x)oiiltry, and sixteen pigs consisting of Berkshires. Yorkshires, 
and British Black. 

This year the College stock entered into competition witli other ex- 
hibits for" honours only, money prizes not entering into consideration. 
The awards showed, that the College secured the largest number of prize 
cards, which amounted to no less than 45 , 25 of -which were for cattle, 
8 for horses, 6 for pigs, and 6 for poultry. In the cattle section there were 
2 champions, 1 reserve champion, 8 first, 7 second, and 5 third awards. 
Horses secured 2 champions, 1 reserve champion. 4 first, and 1 second 
prizes. Pigs and poultry secured equal honours — viz., 4 first and 1 
second prizes. 
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STATE FARM EXHIBITS. 

Tlie State Fanii Sections occupied a considerable space near tiie 
upper entrance to tbe grounds, and were all contiguous. EA^erything 
had been done to give artistic effect to this section, and the result Avas 
most pleasing. AdA^antag'e had been taken of eA^ery post and every wall 
or partition to display the A'aried products AAdiich were brought together 
here. The State Fainis repi’esented Avere "WevStbrook, Hermitage, 
Biggmiden, Ronni, and Kaineriinga. 

Bach of these fhrms had a specialty in respect to products, although, 
generally speaking, all the Southern farms produce someAvhat similar 
products. 


THE WESTBROOK STATE FARM, 

Avhiidi is near Toowoomba, has always been noted for its fruit production, 
especially apples, pears, apricots, peaches, plums, almonds, olives, and 
grapes. It AA^as. therefore, these products AAiiich predominated here. 
More partieiilarly v^ere tbe European fruits in evidence, as thse thrive 
admirably in the cool climate of the Darling DoAAms. Some of the dried 
fruits AA-ere of excellent quality, and haAm been pronounced by con- 
noisseui’s to be fully ecpal in appearance and flavour to the best im- 
ported. But the great A'alue of the work at Westbrook lies in the growing 
and selection of the best kinds of fruit trees. Many hundreds of trees 
have been rejected as Amlueless after they arrived at the fruiting stage, 
seemiiigl.Y a loss. but. in effect, a most valuable elimination vrhieh, to the 
general friiit-groAvei*. Avould be a very serious matter. By the procedure 
at Westbrook the orehardist can obtain fruit trees of all kinds guar- 
anteed as to excellence and productiveness. It is the same with grape 
Aunes. All Amrieties iinsuited to the Doaatis are remoA^ed, and their places 
filled b}' the most suitable varieties. 

The other products from this farm Avere niiieli the same in the shape 
of grasses, cereals. &e., as those shoAvn in other sections, and do not call 
fo!‘ special notice. 


BIGGENDEN STATE FARM. 

This is tln3 smallest of these institutions, and is situated about 60 
miles from Maryborough. Its products are extremely varied, but nearly 
all are field crops, especially fodder crops, cereals, eoAvpeas, &e. Here 
might be seen tliii’teen varieties of hay, eighteen of chaff, and twenty-one 
different kinds of eoAAq^eas. The grasses on the farm may be divided into 
three sections: — First, those selected from a large number of grasses 
groAvn in the previous years, which gave promise of being useful, parti- 
cularly as winter feed; second, those which have not previously been 
grown on the farm; and, third, those that have passed the small-plot 
stage, and have been distributed among the natural pastures by means 
of seed and roots. 

Among the grasses shoAvn at the Exhibition in this section were Rib 
Grass, Red Alsyke and Perennial Red Clovers, White Clover, Sainfoin, 
Cocksfoot. Canary^ Grass, Blue, Flinders, and Mitchell Grass, Rhodes 
Grass, Pas^palum dilaiatnm. Some of the grasses Avei’e siiOAvn dry ; others 
in a groAving state. Amongst the sorghums were eight distinct varieties, 
all of which were well grown. , There was also a very fine collection of 
seeds of various kinds ; Sismal Hemp, both in the leaf and scutched; 
'Cotton; Plax; and Soja Beans; the Pigeon Pea. An exhibit of, en- 
silage ^a.nd, amongst fruit, oranges and lemons scarcely completed the 
long list ,of eeonomie products Trom the Burnett district. * 
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ROMA STATE FARM. 

Particular interest attaches to the special work carried out there in 
the way of improvement in our wheats by cross-fertilisation. The 
peculiarity of the Queensland climate necessitates the production of suit- 
able kinds of Arlieat, and it is with this object that the work of iiybridising 
is being carried on at the Roma State Farm. The results of this interest- 
ing work, wiieii coiiipleted, will be embodied in a full report, wliieli will 
be placed before our readers in due course. 

MendeFs theory with regard to the laws of heredity (or Mendeiisin) 
is being closely followed throughout the work, and. although very little 
has been done, the eorreetiiess of it is demonstrated in the sameness of 
the characteristics observed here when compared to those obtained else- 
wdiere. 

It wdii l>e interesting to read the report on the wmrk now proceeding, 
which cannot ])e coiiipleted until next year. 

Amongst the other exhibits from this farm the following w^ere well 
wurthy of inspection: — Citrus fruits, eowpeas. sorghum, marrows, and 
piimpldns, oats, ensilage, roots, and cotton. 

HERMITAGE STATE FARi\I. ' 

The exiiibits from the Hermitage State Farm consisted entirely of 
farm crops, and were very varied in character. Of forage crops there 
ivere bales of oaten hay, Rhodes grass. Sweet grass {CM-oris virgata). 
liieerne, and Phalaris (Canary grass). Amongst the vegetables were fine 
specimens of Brown Spanish and Yellow Globe onions, turnips, kohl- 
rabi. leeks,, &e. There wure 5 weil-growm samples of ]\Iazzagua, 7 kinds 
of sorglnim, 7 varieties of eowpeas, 50 varieties of wheat, 5 of maize, and 
12 to 15 of introduced grasses, 7 of barley, 3 of millets, and a variety of 
other farm produce, which go to prove the excellence of the soil in the 
Warwick neighbourhood. All these w'ere arrayed in a tasteful manner, 
and the visitors had no difficulty in discovering this and the other State 
farms, as their locality wms clearly indicated above the exhibits in the 
Departmental Court. 

STATE NURSERY. KAMERTJNGA. 

Amongst the most intex-esting exiiibits at the Exhibition — in fact, the 
most interesting viewed from the standpoint of Tropical Agriculture — 
were those of the Kamerunga State Nursery, Cairns, in charge of the 
Instructor in Tropical Agriculture, Mr. H. Netvport. The section was an 
exliiliition in itself, and should prove of great value to the hundreds or 
even thousands who visited the stand. Our visitors and our Southern 
settlers know’ practically nothing about the economic value of such pro- 
ducts as -were here to be seen. They saw various fibres, kola nuts, coca 
(ErythriKCiflcrii' coca) from wliich the cocaine of commerce is made; but 
they know' nothing of the uses to which the leaves are put by the natives 
of its original habitat, for the purpose of sustaining their energies under 
heav>’ exertion. They Imow- -what ginger is ; but how it is prepared for 
trade is to them a uiysteiy. 

Then, with regard to imbber: To most Queenslanders the rubber 
industry" is a sealed ^look; but here we had the whole history of rubber 
unfolded to us, from the seed to the final production of the commereial 
article, and Mr, New’port made a point of always being present and ready 
to explain eveiwdhing and ans\ver all questions which might be ^kecl 
coiieeriiiiig the multifarious products he had on view. An inter^ting 
eolleetion of the singular knives used in tapping rubber trees, with cups 
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for tile eoUfectiuu of latex, served to show liow the latex is extracted, and 
how it is finally turned out in the marketable form. Besides rubber j 
there was cotton, which is of such- enormous importance to pretty tvell all 
the inhabitants of the world for clothing purposes, and wliicii can be 
produced in many suitable districts in Queensland. Vanilla, again, is 
another product few are acquainted \Yitb, except in the form in which 
it is used in essences and scented mnp and many other articles of coin- 
riieree. Here we saw tlie beautiful green vine in vigorous growth, and the 
sweet-scented pod as prepared for the maihet. Spices of various kinds, 
]>epper. and other condiments were also shown, proving that they can be 
produced as Avell in North Queensland as in the lYest Indies. Turmeric 
is another of the spices used for various pur]ioses, such as mixing with 
curry powder, inustard. &e., and for which there is a large demand. 

Then, witli regard to root crops : We had the cassava, vdiicli forms 
the food of tlie na lives of many t'Oiintries. who understand how to extract 
the farina and get rid of the poisonous juice of the root. Yams of 
various kinds were shown, and it may iii3re l)e remarked that, whilst in 
the West Indies, Brazil, Africa, and generally in tropical countries the 
yam is universally used in pla<’'e of the potato, and is considered -a great 
delicacy, this delic'ious tuber is practically unknown in Queensland. 

Oils and gums of various Idnds were sliovni, many of the latter being 
brittle like res In. Drugs also were not wanting in this wonderful collec- 
tion. The fibres, such as Sisal, Foureroya, Ramie, and others were shown 
both growing, or in the harvested leaf or stems, or mainifactured. The 
Ramie or China Grass of co'mmeree is worth to-day £50 per ton. The 
fibre is enormously strong, and is used in various ways, even for iiiean- 
deseent mantles and in the nianiifaetiire of linoleum. 

The banana dl/usff fe.rtilisK which produces the Manila hemp of 
comiiicree, was here grown in a tub, as ivell as the cocoaniit palm, rubber 
trees of four varieties, the breadfruit tree (the great standby of the 
South Sea Islands'), Mountain rice, coffee. &e.. &e. 

THE SUGAR EXPERIMENT STATION, i^IACdvAY. 

had a iiiagiiifieent exhibit of sugar-cane, and cane-growers had no diffi- 
eiiltv in reeogiiisirm manv of them, as the different varieties were plainlv 
kbellecL 

Mac'kay has ever lieen the ideal home of the sugar-cane from its first 
introduction into Queensland: and it was natural that here should be the 
breeding-place for neiv kinds of canes, and for all experimental work in 
eonneetion with the industry. In a future issue of the Journal we will 
publish a description of the many varieties shown in this section. 

depart:\iental silos and silage. 

The Conservation of Fodder,'^ Examples of Silo Construction,^’ 
^‘^Save Your Crops,” '' Protect Yourselves Against Dry and Severe 
Winters,” And Make Money.” Attention was thus directed by a large 
and prominent sign to a group of full-sized sectional parts of silos which 
can be recoininended by tlie department. These examples showed the 
iiietliods of eonstnietion much better than - drawings could do, and were 
eoiilined to the use of cement in some form for interior linings as being 
by far the most satisfactory material which could be used for such a 
piiinose. Tarioiis methods of construction have been experimented with 
by the cle|3 ailment : — Timber framed, with hardwood linings, with sheet- 
iron iinings,^ with various kinds of bituminous sheets, and with a com- 
posite material possessing excellent qualities, but proved to be too brittle 
and of insufficient strength for the purpose. Sheet-iron linings in some 
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eases liave been penetrated by rust after twenty montiis, thus rendering 
tile silo useless ; otlier linings liave been so affected by the ensilage Juices 
as to be x>iit out of use in a very short time. These experiments have been 
useful as demonstrating to the fariiiing (‘oinniiinity tvhat slioiild be 
avoided. The technical skill and knowledge of the departmental offieers 
having lieen directed to this subject, it vras at once proved that no 
material was more suitable for the purpose or more easily adcipted to the 
construction of silos than Poidland cement. The manner in wliifffi this 
can be applied was shown in the full-size setrtional -models. The reason 
Yv'liy Portland cement is so well adapted hir nse in tliis eoimection is on 
account of its practically imperishable eliaraeter and the ease with which 
it, is manitnilated. Coiuposed of 60 jiarts of lime and 40 jiarts oi* silica, 
aliijiiiiia, and iron, which during the process of maniifaetiire chemically 
combine to form silicates and alumina tes of lime, on the addition of 
watcic it at once sets into an extremely hard mass, forming lurdro- 
silicates and aliimi nates of lime, which are practically indesb'uctihle; 
tiius, when mixed with sand or gravel and broken metal, a iiiateriai is 
prtiuiKied which -will endure as long as the everlasting hills. One example 
showed how Portland cement may he applied in lining a siiiail silo up to 
lln or 40 built of curved sheets of galvanised corrugated iron : 12 ft. 

in diameter ly IS ft. in height will accommodate 45 tons chaffed 
ensilage; and if 24-gauge iron is used, strengthened with Ininds of 
■wroiigiit-iron on the outside at intervals of about 4 ft., joints riveted and 
soldered as in tank construction, a very excellent outer casing would be 
obtained. This, however, without lining on the inside, would soon be 
destroyed by the ensilage juices. How to prevent this was shown in the 
example. Strong galvanised-wire netting is soldered round the inside, 
to form a key for the cement eompo; the first coat I'Oiisists of 1 part 
Portland cement to 8 parts clean river or creek sand ( not too fine d with 
a small quantity of lime putty added to make it more plastic, and a 
quantity of oxhair or other fibrous material, thoroughly well worked into 
the mass ; before laying this on, the iron should be given a -wash of neat 
Portland cement with of hrowm sugar dissolved in each bucketful. 

This will cause it to adhere strongly to the iron. The first coat of plaster 
as above should then be applied, about 1 in. in thickness, finished oft* with 
a fining coat of equal parts of sand and cement. This silo would <'Ost in 
Brisbane about £45. 

Another example show^ed a method by wiiieh ordinary bush slabs 
may be used for the outer framework, partly sunk in the ground or 
wiiolly above ground, placed vertically circular on plan, bound together 
with i)ands of iron at intervals of 6 or 8 ft., and lined on the inside mth 
Portland cement slabs 2 in. in thielxness, east in circular moulds with 
rebated joints, wiiich can be pointed up as the slabs are fixed in position. 
This will form a very cheap and durable silo, and the cement lining will 
far outlast the outer timber framing: on fixing the inner cement lining, 
it wmiild be well to grout in the space l3etw^een the two linings with cement 
cornpo: the cement lining for a 45-ton silo as above wmilcl cost in Bris- 
bane about £28. 

Still another example showed a method of timber framing, bound 
together writh iron bands at intervals of about 6 ft., sheeted on the inside 
with steel interlockings, sheet lathing, and coated on both sides with 
Portland cement eompo in the proportion of 1 part cement to 3 parts 
sand, making a total thickness of 2 in., then finished with a fining coat, 
% in, thick on the inside, of equal parts of sand and cement. This also 
forms a very durable lining, as the steel lathing embedded is protect^ 
by the cement from rust. A 60-ton silo of this class would cost in, Bris- 
bane about £50. ■ ■ 
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All tiniber framing liowever, liable to decay; its diii*ability is 
govemed by iiiinieroiis conditions; and when the framing is done^ the 
inner lining will not alone wstand the strain of the internal pressure ; it is 
also well bno^vii, and lias been piwed by departmental experiencej that the 
best silos are those lA'iiieh have w'olls of sufficint thickness to Avithstand 
the effects of rax>id ait^nnations of atmospheric temperature. Silos to be 
eifeetir'e miist also be perfectly airtig'ht, except, of course, the top, which 
can be exposed. These conditions are fulfilled to the letter in the rein- 
forced concrete silo, a full-size section of which was on vieAV. This can 
eoiitideiitly lie recommended as the test yet designed; it is absolutely 
fireproof: ants eannoi destroy it: the Ai'eather cannot affect it; a hurri- 
cane ndll not blow it over : an earthquake cannot OA^erthrow it ; powerful 
expiosiA’es only can in any AA^'ay moA''e it; once erected, it is practically 
there for all time: it thus becomes the most economical and effective of 
ail silos. 

To eia:oiirage its erection by farmers, the department has provided 
necessary moulds which it is prepared to loan out AA’itiioiit charge, except 
raihvay freights fj*om to Brisbane, and on compliance Avith certain 
simple conditions: practical adAUce is also offered by the departmental 
offieei^s, and CAuny reasonable assistance given. 

The concrete is composed of 1 part Portland cement to 6 parts of 
clean river gravel AA'ith a good proportion of sand, or to 4 parts of broken 
stone Ihg-in. gauge and 2 parts sand: any clean stone or gravel is suit- 
able, proAidecl it is not too large. The sand should be sufficient to fill 
in ail the spaces between the stones and a little more. The above material 
should be properly gauged or measured, and thoroughly Avell mixed on a 
good tioor, when the moulds are fixed in position, filled in, 
and Avcll raiiiiiied: the 'walls Avill be 5 in. in thickness, and can 
be carried up to any reasonable height. This thickness, however, Avould 
be altogether inade«.|iiate Avithout some reinforcement, or material added 
to strengthen it. This is suiTplied in the form of steel Avires bound to- 
gether in ATirious Acays, carried entirely round the structure, and lapped 
3 ft. at the jimetion of the ends Acithout any tying, the cohesion of the 
concrete itself providing sufficient tie or binding. These AAures are cal- 
eiiiatecl to Avithstand a tensile strain nmcii greater than the internal pres- 
sure* of the ensilage ; the concrete, tlierc^fore, is inueh reduced in bulk and 
cost, while the strength is considerably increased. Ensilage from these 
silos is of' first-class quality, as it is impossible for air to penetrate at any 
point: the doors are insulated and made airtight, and the whole struc- 
tiiri- is of a permanent monolithic character. The cost Avili depend on the 
distance froui railAAUiys, the contiguity of gravel, sand, and metal, and 
general local conditions. In Brisbane a silo of this character, 17 ft. in 
diameter, 24 ft. high, containing 124 tons of chaffed ensilage, would cost 
a, bout £130; the smaller size costing proportionally less. All cement 
iiiiiogs may be made entirely waterproof hy coating two or three times 
Avith a Acash composed of 2 lb. soft soap, 12 lb, alum, and 30 gallons water. 


DIVISION OP ENTOMOLOGY. 

The office of the Government Entomologist and Vegetable Pathologist 
(Mr. II. Tryon) wuis responsible for a small exhibit of unique interest, 
that. Avhilst it demonstrated the nature and mode of action of t3rpieal 
injurious insects, served also a most useful purpose, in illustrating the 
many facte connected Avith these on which methods for coping with them 
are necessarily dependent. A portion — ^it may be added — of a much 
larger collection in process of formation, the present series brought under 
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notice the more important insect enemies of truck crops, as well as those 
of tlie orange and lemon tribe ; whilst in a more general manner those of 
oiir economic plants generally were displayed, the notorious Fruit Fly 
and the Maize Moth receiving the fullest treatment. 

The special cases shown were as follows : — 

1. The Lady-Bird of the Potato (EpilacJma 28-pundaM), in the 
egg, larva (a spine-bearing grub*'), pupa, and adult phases of its 
growth ; and illustrations of its mode of injuring its food plant. 

2. The Plea Beetle of the Potato (Haltica). The same; attention 
being drawn to the leaf-riddling habit of the beetle, and the stem-boring 
one of its larva. 

3. The Potato Miner or Split Worm {Gelecliia solanella). The same; 
attention being given to its injuring the Potato and Tobacco plants alike; 
the caterpillar acting in the role of a miner in the tuber (potato), a 
tunneller in the stem, and an excavator between the leaf surfaces split 
worm' ■) . 

4. The Bean Ply (Agromyza phaseoU). The same; the early pas- 
sage of the maggot from the leaf — whereon the egg is laid — to the 
stem and down this to the stalk, being noteworthy. 

5. The Sweet Potato Weevil {Gylas formicarius) . The same; 
emphasis being placed on its destructive action on the root, though also 
a steni-ininer. 

6. The Sweet Potato Web Worm (BedelUa somnoUniellae) . The 
same: sliowing its peculiar habit' — as a caterpillar — of destroying the 
foliage, by consuming the upper leaf-surface, whilst it fastens these 
orgnm together by sill? >11 threads, along which it progresses. 

7. The Diamond .doth Caterpillar (Plutella crucifer arum). The 
same; the well-known habit of riddling the foliage displayed- Note. — 
This is one of four moth caterpillars that feed upon cabbage-leaves and 
inflict the injuries so noteworthy in preparing the vegetable for the pot. 

8. The Pujiipkin Beetle (Aulacopliora Olivieri). The same; atten- 
tion being drawn especially to the occurrence of the egg and pupa phase 
passed in the soil, w^hilst the larva or grub phase is spent in the root 
stalk of the plants themselves. 

9. Orange-tree Borer {UracantJms cryptopliagus) . The same; the 
winding course of its tunnelling and its habit of severing the branch 
being noteworthy. 

11-14. The commoner destructive insects of our economic plants in 
four eases. 

15. The injurious insects of the Citrus tribe of trees, other than the 
Seale Insects (Coeeidce). 

16. The more important Scale Insects of the Citrus tribe of trees, 
including the Bed Scale Insect (Aspidiotus coccineus). the Circular Black 
Seale Insect {Aspidiotus ficus), the White Scale Insect {CMonaspis 
cifri), the Fulvous klussel Scale Insect {Mytilaspis citri), Glover “"s Scale 
Insect (M./Gloveri), the White Wax Seale Insect (Ceroplastes cerifera)^ 
the Pink Wax Seale Insect {Ceroplastes rubra), the Black Scale 
(Lecmiium oleae), the Long Lecanium (L. longulum), the Hemispherical 
Lecanium (L. hemisphericum) , the Pale Lecanium (L- hesperidum), the 
Cottony Cushion Seale Insect {leery a Purchasi). 
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In each case the habit, the iife-histoiy and transformations and the 
outward features of the insect, as seen when freed from its armour (scale) 
or secreted eoveriiig. were portrayed. And, notwithstanding tills case did 
not contain, illustrations or specimens of ail the Citrus Seale Insects of 
the ■ State, it discovered features of special significance to those called 
upon to cope with this class of insects. 

17. The llaize or Peach Moth {Bicliocrocis piiacHfemUs) . This 
illustrates the eliaraeteristies and life-history of an insect of special de- 
striietiveiiess and the great range of economic plants against which this 
is directed, this embracing Maize and Millet (stalk and inflorescence or 
head). Cotton (stalk and boll). Orange (fruit). Peach (fruit), Custard 
Apple ( fruit i . Guava ( fruit ) , Loqiiat ( fruit j . Pomegranate (_ fruit ) , 
Bean (pod). Castor Oil tseed capsules), &c. 

IS. The Coiunion or Tryon's Fmit Ply (Tephriiis Tryom). Its life- 
history and its injurious relationship to the many fruits to which it is 
partial were displayed. 

19. The Potato Blight and Potato Blight Pungiis {Phytophthora 
infeshns) in its relation thereto. 

These exhibits, although they had been designed by the Entomologist 
in Chief and illustrate for the most part his discoveries and teaching, 
were executed by the Assistant Entomolgist — ]\Ir. Edmund Jarvis; and 
the insect-preparations, drawings, paintings, and models that they com- 
prise were not only exponents of his artistic skill, but of his respect for 
essential detail. 


A MODEL SLAUGHTER-HOUBE OR ABATTOIR. 

Much interest was taken in the model of a slaughter-house, placed in 
the Departmental Court, by Mr. J. F. Chalk, slaughter-house inspector at 
Maryborough. 

This miniature abattoir eoiisi.sts of a large gaivanised iron shed, the 
floor of which is concreted and used for the dressing of stock. At the 
back are three crushes divided by four sliding gates, the centre one being 
used as a pithiiig-pen. In this pen a mechanical contrivance has been 
placed •whereby, after the animal has been pithed, a lever is pulled in 
the dressing-shed and the carcass is throvm out for the purpose of dress- 
ing. The yards are hexagonal in shape, two sides of the hexagon being 
extended to miset the crush, thus making a small yard adjoining the 
crushes, and they are placed at each end of the crushes. One is used 
as a receiving-yard, and the other as an auxiliary yard, the floors of 
both being concreted. The cattle are placed in the receiving-yard, and a 
small gate is opened "whereby they enter the small yard adjoining the 
crushes. The crush gates are then opened, the cattle enter, and any 
particular beast can be picked out at will and the others passed bn to 
the auxiliary yard. The cattle in the auxiliary yard can then be re- 
turned, ,and again any particular animal picked out and slaughtered. 
'The sides of the yards facing the slaughter-house are screened, thus pre- 
venting cattle awaiting slaughter witnessing the slaughtering and dress- 
•ing operations. The features to be observed are : Freedom from moles- 
tation and excitement, prevention of bruising, the choice of slaughter of 
any animal or animals, freedom from dust, and the separation of cattle 
from bruising by horning, ' 




MfiBaHS. Allen Bkoh.^ One-fakm Exuir-rr. }U)Wen Pauk, Avamr, lUll 
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PEUIT TEOPHY. 

A splendid trophy of the fruits generally produced in the State had 
been artistically aranged near the entranee to the Court. The excellent 
fruit di>splayed and its great variety were evidence that, with ordinary 
care and intelligence, the orchardist here can raise fruit second to none. 


ONE-FAPai EXHIBIT. 

It was expected that there would he keen competition for the £200 
to be given for the best display in this section, but only one e-xiiihit was 
entered, that of Messrs. Allen Bros., Gympie, who displayed a very great 
variety of produce, animal, vegetable, and mamifactiires, all the produce 
of his own farm. This was a splendid o1}jeet lesson as shovung what can 
be done by energy and perseverance. The £100 prize for the best of the 
exhibits in this section w^ls doubled in the case of this most deserving 
exhibit. 


HOW TO USE FOWL MAWyRE, 
liens retiiiire a highly nitrogenous ration, for the reason that eggs 
contain a very high percentage of protein, and one of the constituents of 
protein is nitrogen. If poultry food is rich in nitrogen, it is natural to 
suppose that poultry inanui-e must be rich in tliat element, and so it is. 
In fact, it is well known to practical poultrynien that lien manure is a 
very liigli-grade fertiliser, provided it has been properly preserved. 
There is, however, no farm manure that decomposes more rapidly than 
does hen manure, and when it decomposes it loses nitrogen very rapidly. 
In fact, it is the rule rather than the exception, that hen manure loses 
fully 75 per cent, of its fertilising value before it is put on the soil. The 
percentage irf nitrogen in hen manure has been found to vary from 7 to 3 
per cent., the pliosphorie acid from 5 to 2 per cent., and the potasli 
25 to 9 per cent. Where a flock of a hundred or more liens is kept a large 
aiiioimt of valuable manure is produced, and it is important to care for 
this manure in such a manner as to reduce the loss of fertilising consti- 
tuents to a minimum. A number of substances, which, if mixed with hen 
iiiamire, are capable of preserving it for a considerable period of time. 
Acid pliospliate and kainit serve a useful purpose in this connection. An 
Ameiieaii station recommends the following; — ^lix with 30 lb. of hen 
manure 1J» lb. of sawxliist, 16 lb. of acid phosphate, and 8 lb. of kainit. 
Mixed ill this manner the manure retains its full value from six to eight 
months, and when compounded according to this formula contains 
approximately the following percentage composition : — Nitrogen 1^4? 
phosphoric acid 4%, and potash 2 per cent. A fertiliser of that kind, if 
applied at the rate of 2 tons per acre, would be a most -excellent one for 
grass lands or for other agricultural crops. It would also he very 
valuable for use in gardening, wEere it is desirable to maintain the soil 
in a high state of fertility. Land plaster, or caleiiim sulphate, as it is 
called, is another substance which keeps hen manure from decomposing 
and from liberating its nitrogen. Parts of the land plaster combine 
chemically with the animonia that escapes from decomposing hen manure 
and forms a non-volatile substance called ammonia sulphate. This, when 
applied to the soil, becomes available and capable of serving as plant food. 
The phosphoric acid and potash, of course, is not lost during the fermen- 
tation process. These substances are only lost through leaching. — '^Gar- 
den and Field.’" 
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Dairying. 

THE DAIRY HERD, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

GATTON« 

Eecob» op Cows por op JULYy 1911 . 


AYRSHIRES 

Oow. 1 

! 
i 

Date or - 

Calvinsj;. j 

Milk. 

Td^t. i 

Gutter. 

! 

It per lb. j 
1 

Valae. 

1 


Lb. 

i 

i 

Lb. 


£ 

y. 


Lerida ... ... j 

15-2-1911 i 

835 

! 

-ffi 1 

46*15 

is. la. 1 

2 

10 

0 

Lark 

22-12-1910 ' 

Hll 

4'S ; 

4.5*50 

>5 

2 

9 

4 

Lady Margaret ... 

4-2-1911 ' 

799 1 

4-9 

44T6 




10 

Rosebud ... 

24-6-1911 : 

904 - 

3*9 

39-34 

,, ! 

2 

•> 

7 

Q.neea Kate 

12-12-1910 ; 

674 

5T 

38*84 

i 

» ; 

2 

>>> 

1 

Linda 

12-2-1911 ' 

804 

4-3 

38-77 

j? 

-) 

2 

0 

Lass 

6-11-1910 ' 

522 

5T 

35*84 

jj 

1 

18 

10 

College Lass 

23-8-1910 

547 

5-3 

34*07 


i 


11 

LaYidiiia ... 

7-10-1910 

553 

5*0 

31*22 


1 

13 

10 

Lavmia’s Pride ... 

13-10-1910 

4fr4 

5*1 

28*40 


1 

h) 

9 

Laurette ... 

7-6-I‘Jll 

526 

1.-7 

27-83 


1 

10 

2 

EleTcn cows ... 


i ,499 

53*1 

4J0’12 

^5 

22 


1 

Arerage 

Lady 

6S2 4-8 

M:irgarer, Qut^en Kate, and Davidina, 

37*28 

Imported — 1 

rirsfc calf. 

2 

0 


Fve 

27-15-1011 

JER8FA78. 

617 i 3'9 

1 

; 26*84 

i 

1 Is. Id. 

1 

9 

1 

Cocoa 

1-5-1911 

44^0 

4-2 

20*93 

I ” 

1 

2 

8 

Careless 

16-12-1910 

369 

4*8 

19*95 : 

1 

1 

1 

V 

Three Cows ... 


1,431 

12*9 

67*72 

}> 

3 

13 

4 

ATerage 


477 

4*3 

' 22*57 

5» 

' 1 

4 

5 

Mile II. 

i 30-11-1910 

1 

SHORTHORNS. 
565 4*7 

1 29*90 

Is. Id. 

1 1 

12 

5 

Butte? ... 

15-S-1910 

435 

5*4 

26*41 


1 

t 1 
i 

8 

7 

Two eows 


1,C00 

10*1 

56*31 

« 

i 3 

1 

0 

AYerage 


500 

6*1 

28*16 


i 1 

10 

6 

Bracebridge II. ... 


LINCOLN REI). 

383 : 5*3 

1 

i 23*84 

; Is. Id, 

1 

5 

10 

Red Rose. ,, ' 

1 1-3-1911 

417 

4*3 

21*54 

i 

i SJ 

1 

3 

4 

Two Cows ... 

I 

830 

9-6 

45*38 


2 

9 

2 

Average 


4X5 

4-8 

22-6^ 

’ J} 


4 

7 


Bracebridge II., Imported —First calf. 
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HOLSTEIN. 


Oow. 

I>ate of 
■ Calving. 


Test. 

Butter. 

^ 1 

At ver Ib. j 

i 

[ 

; Vftirie. 

t 

Daisy 

; 2-2-1911 

i 

! 

3*5 

Lb. 

; 32*09 

- ^ 1 
1 

■ Is. Id. 

^ 

1 C .V. d. 

^ 1 14 9 


GRADES. 


Oow. 


j Milk (11... i Tc.t. r.fne. 


Lemonade 


... j GnernseT-Sliorthorn; 28-6-11 i 404 


7£' X. d. 

5*4 25*62 1?. IdJ 17 9 


AVERAGES POR AiONTH JULY. 


Xo. 

Breed. 

Milk i lb.! ; 

Te.st. 

Butler 4b.) i 

i 

At per U), 

Taltte . 

11 

Avrsbire 

7,499 : 

53*1 

i 

110*12 i 

Is. Id. > 

£ -■?. d. 

22 4 4 

3 : 

Jersev ... ... ... j 

1,431 

329 

67*72 


3 13 4 

2 

Shorthorn 

1,000 ! 

10*1 

56*31 


3 10 

2 . 

LinciOn Keel ... ... : 

830 

9’6 

1-5*38 


2 9 2 

1 

Holstein ... ... i 

827 ; 

3*5 

32*09 ! 


1 14 9 

1 j 

Grades ... ... | 

4' 4 j 

5-4 

; 25-62 i 


1 7 9 

20 ' 


11,991 

94*6 

■ 637-24 ’ 


34 10 4 


Average ... ... 

1 599 

4-7 

i 

‘ 31-86 ' 

1 

1 i 

1 14 6 


Average cow value £T 14s. 6d. for month of July, 1911. 

The following cov?.s, namely — Davidina, Lerida, Lady Marg.-ire!", Queen Kate, College Las.4, 
Linda, Nellie IT., Lark, and .R-^d Rose each received the following daily ration: — 20 lb. eni^ihige 
and oaten chaff mixed, 4 lb. boiled barley, 1 ib. oil cake, i> lb. green barley, 3 lb. bran, 2 ib. 
X^ollard. 

The other cows received daily 25 lb. of chaffed panicitm ensilage each and grasied un the 
natural ]3askire. 


PIG MEALS. 

On few matters in connection -with pig-fattening does there appear 
to be greater Yariahility in the opinions of writers than in the question 
of the feeding Yaliie of the different kinds of meals used in the mamifac- 
tnre of pork, and of the increase in the feeding value of various meals 
by intermixture. A recent author, when writing on this subject, stated 
his views as follows : — ' ^ That, owing to the alleged fact that no investi- 
gation in the feeding of young pigs has thrown any light on their require- 
ments, ‘ ive have therefore to fall back upon practice. "When the young 
pigs are capable of taking a sufficient amount of food for themselves, they 
should be aecustoined as quickly as possible to the use of such foods, and 
their protein constituents should be high. In this respect such cereals as 
maize and barley have different protein values, and it has been sliown 
that maize alone does not give such a large daily increase of weight as 
does barley. The same relative positions are maintained when the cereals 
are mixed with separated milk.’' We will leave for a time the qu^tion as 
to whether or not the admixture of separated milk with the mhlsse meal 
would not to a great extent remedy the defects of the maize as a able food 
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for pig-feeding, and proceed to ask the question if either maize or barley 
be accepted as a suitable food for young pigs just coimiieneing to 
ear Less suitable pig-food could not easily be recommended. It may be 
asserted that analysis shows that barley, and in a lesser degree maize, 
should fiiiTiish young pigs with the constituents required to build up 
tlieir fi'aiues satisfactorily and econoniiealiy, but practice and experience 
prove Very clearly that they are most unsuitable. Again, the statement 
that ' it has been shown that maize alone does not give such a large daily 
increase of weight as does barley' appears to lack solidity of foundation 
so far as experiments are available to frmiisii proof. Amongst these 
experiments one may be taken as a fair sample. Two lots of five pigs of 
almost exactly equal weight — 208 lb. and 209 lb. — were fed for a period 
of eight weeks. The one lot consumed 2,832 lb. of barley meal, made a 
total gain of 601 lb., thus requiring 471 lb. of barley meal for each 100 
lb. of increase in live weight. The other lot consumed 3.100 lb. of maize 
meal, wliieh gave a total increase of 713 lb. live weight, showing that 435- 
lb. of maize meal gave as good a return as 473 lb. of barley meal ; so that 
with pigs weighing about 40 lb., or some fouideen weeks old, the maize 
meal, instead of being of less feeding value than barley meal, actually 
produced al30ut one-thirteenth more live weight. In a trial where rather 
more than equal weight of separated milk was fed with the maize and the 
barley ineaL the result was somewhat similar. The pigs were nearly twice 
as old at the commencement of the trial; 1,993 lb. of bailey meal and 
2,404 lb. uf separated milk were consumed for a live weight gain of 604 
Ib,. wheri*:;s 1,087 lb. of maize meal and 2.192 lb. of separated milk gave 
an increase of 591 lb., so that the 100 lb. gain in the former case was the 
result of the eonsiimption of 830 lb. of barley meal and 398 lb. of milk, 
whilst in the latter ease the 100 Ib. increase in the live weight was 
obtained from 306 lb. of maize meal and 371 lb. of milk, or a reduction 
of 24 lb. of meal and 27 lb. of milk — something like 8 per cent. In the 
pamphlet published in Denmark, in which is recorded Fjord's experi- 
ments in pig-feeding, miieli the same results are recorded; but one must 
in fai.rness admit that the quality of the pork produced b^^ the use of the 
barley 'meal alone would be superior to that maniifaetiired from maize 
meal alone, yet the cost of the maize meal would be considerably less as a 
rule. Tlieri. if we purMic the question further, it might be foimd that the 
addition of separated milk to tlie maize meal would equalise matters so 
far as eoneerns the quality of the pork. Should this be the fact, then 
maize meal would prove to he the more economical as a partial food than 
barley meal. It is acknowledged that some persons persist in pointing 
out that Lawes' experiments, carried out several years since, conclusively 
prove that barley meal is the best single food for the manufacture of 
pork. This is luidouhtedly the fact, hut it by no means proves that the 
admixture of certain meals is not far more profitable than any one single- 
meal in the production of pork.^’ — Live Stock Journal. '' 
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Poultry. 

RESULTS OF EGG-LAYiWG COMPETITIONi Q, A, COLLEGE, 

JULY, tail. 

Two tlioiisand two luindred and live eggs were laid during’ rlie 
Jiiontli, an average of 91. S per pen. All the birds, with the exception 'A 
Mr. Padman’s two mentioned last month, are now over their moult. 
Some of them, however, are very slow in making a start. 3Ir. J. P. 
Dairyinple wins the monthly prize with 129 eggs. The fcjllowing are the 
individual I'ecords: — 


Competitors-. 

Breed. 

July, , 

TotU. 

Yangarella Poultry Parm 

1 

White Leghorns ... 

115 ! 

401 

-J. F. Dairy m pie, Y.S.W. ... 

Do. 

129 ' 

384 

Range Poultry Farm 

Do- 

125 ; 

383 

Alex. Smith ... 

Do. 

112 ! 

364 

E. A. Smith ... 

Do. 

121 

364 

A. Hollin^s, If.S.W 

Do, 

7S 

343 

. J. Holmes 

Do. 

114 ' 

343 

Cowan Bros., N.S.W. 

Do. 

118 

336 

Jas. McKav 

Do. 

115 

323 

A. X Cosh, SA. 

Do. 

116 

317 

Mrs. Rinnear, S.A 

Do. 

98 

304 

A. H. Padnaan, S.A. 

Do. 

78 

293 

H. Mamindl, N.S.W 

j . Do. 

: 85 j 

286 

R. Burns 

! Do. 

: 115 i 

273 

.J. Groslev 

1 Do, 

; 118 ; 

271 

.8. Chapman 

' Brown Leghorns ... 

, 117 1 

270 

,R. Burns 

i S L. W V andottes ... 

116 ! 

237 

•J. Zahl 

! White Leghorns ... 

: 9S i 

232 

A. Astill ... ^ 

j Do/ 

; 70 ' 

179 

Mrs. A. A. Carmichael 

j Brown Leghorns 

; 7i 1 

i 153 

R. W. Goidsbiiry 

! White Leghorns ... 

’ 49 = 

: 107 

J. K. Siewart 

\ White Plymouth Rocks (1) 

I 37 

! 60 

J. R. Stewart. 

Do. do. (3) 

1 6 

1 19 

J. R. Stevrax-fc 

Do. do. (2) 

1 ^ 

9 

Totals 


1 2.205 

1 

1 6,251 


LAYING TESTS WITH DIFFERENT BREEDS OF POULTRY. 

Umv. Coll, of ‘WaleS;, Aberystwyth, Ageic. Dept.^ Bull. 1. 

iln this trial the merits as layers of Buff Orpingtons, Plymouth,, 
Rocks, and Pttrtridge Wyandottes w^ere compared. The birds w,ere'',:aii 
hatched in the spring of 1908, and in October ten pullets of the Buff 
Orpington and Plymouth Rock breeds, and nine of the Partridge Wyah- 
dotte were put into pens. The Plymouth Rock pen started laying late in 
December, and then only produced five eggs in that month, hut the ptiier 
two pens started at the beginning of the month. ^ The records were kept 

10 ^ 
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until IStli and llie imniber uf eggs laid by eaeli yum in each luoiitli 

ami during the Avhole period are shoxra in tlie following tai)le: — 




Jau. 

Fel). 

Harcb, 

1st to ISth. 

Total. 

Pj^unoiitli Eociv 

b 

46 

. 110 

. . 7b . . 

237 

BiiE Orpington 

8b 

. 122 . 

. 127 

. . 85 . . 

4:21 

Partridgor AVya ndotte . 

. 10.1 . 

. 172 . 

. 13S 

. . 02 . . 

50S 


Tl'u^ average, ^ wr^ight of <\ggs of eai*li in-t^ecl was: — Plymouth Boek, 
2.1^ (iZ. : Dulf Orpington. 1.!)1 oz. ; liniridge iVyandotte. l.r^T oz. 

The pen of Puiiridge Wyandottes <'ootained (ally nine birds, wliiie 
the otliee* two ]>eiis eoutained ten eaeli. Taking this into eonsideratrion^ 
it will h.* tliai in tliis trial the Partridge Wyaiidottes w'cre tiu* most 
satisfaciuny as winter layers.—'*' -Inmaial of the Bruird of AgTienltiu'e.' ' 


BAlMTAlViS, 

Fi'oin ail eeoiionnh' ciiid eommereial point of riew, the beantifui little 
i*iaiitariis may be said to be of little value, but they are great pets of 
eliiidren, and it has not infrequently oeeurred tliat a Bantam lias had the 
ilistiiietion of carrying off the prize for best bird in the show.” The 
-Rev. T. "Wh Stiirges, M.A., in his excellent book on '' Poultry,” has 
very interesting eliapter on Bantams, fiu.mi w'hitdi take the fidbnving 
extracts 

Bantams are, at the smaller shows, usually diviilcd into tw<» (dasses 
for Game Bantams” and two for '‘Variety Bantams”: or t\xo for 
clean-legged Amrieties, and twn for feather-legged tuirieties: and some- 
times into six classes, in whieli the game have tw'o for tlieinselw*s. with 
two for other eleaii-legged varieties, and two for the feather-legged. 

It is iniieh less costly to exhibit Bantams than thr* larger breeds. The 
entry-fee and prize-money are usually the sam<\ but the cost of railway 
carriage to and from a show is only atuait one-foiirth as mueh. Three 
or four Bantams, and the hamper in wiiich they are sent, would not 
■weigh more than one hamper with a large bird. 

There is a great charm about these little ])ets. and although siune of 
the varieties are notoriously bad layers, like their larger ancestors, 
tghers give as good a. return in eggs, when the diminished cost of housing 
and feeding are considered, as the bigger breeds, and many a <lelieate, 
iiiA’'alid could be tempted ■with a Bantam s egg who wauild turn aside from 
an {irdiiiary one. 

Three or four hens and a eoek form a decent breeding-pen, and the 
house to hold them need not lie above 3 ft. by 2 ft., Avhiie tlu^ run neces- 
sary i4> keep* them in health uiaA' be correspondingly .diiiiiiiished. There 
is no trouble preparing hot fooid, since hard corn (tvlieat and barky) 
forms their staple diet, in order to keep down the size ; and, though thiy 
need mi refill manageraeiit, they are not half the trouble of the bigger 
breeds, execpit at hatching tiiine 'when the young are more' delicate. Some 
Bantam hens rvili hatch and rear their own chickens comfortably, and a 
bantamised hen of a larger breed Avill do^ Init most expert, breeders 
eiii]jioy the Siikie ,or a cross of the Silkie and another breed for this 
purpose. The eggs do not hatch well in an incubator, though it is a eom- 
mon and siieeessful practice to remove the eggs from the hen a few days 
before liateliing, and then place them in an 'incubator to hatch out— a 
practice successfully adopted also Avith ^ the larger fowl, as there is theU 
no-' danger of the chick being mrush^.'' , 
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One of flo cluif pifhds for tbe exliibitor to aim at is, (liiiiiiiished size, 
tlie general rule being that a.. Bantam should weigh ojtf-jiflk the tvelglif 
of the original breed, so that when n eoek weighs^G lb. iiVa larg^:* breed, 
the Bantam slioidcl Areigh 18 to 2d oz. ; and it' the Inm weighs 5 lb., the 
Bantam shcaiid be 1i) oz. Some allowanee is made in tlr,^ newer breeds 
ii)r extra sizr, as it usually lakes years to get type and size eoniMned into 
r'‘giilatioii order. 

This Liilipiitiau siz,- is one of the ehief diffa-iiltii.AS b>i; the bri'e^jor, 
as the very tiny s|>erimeiLs rarel\' lay t'ertile eggs, and. imh/ed. there is 
':'OiiskleraJ>it^ danger in their laying eggs at all wlieii the sizt^ is diminisln d 
i)eloAV the a\'e]a)gv, so that many a eham]doij in the shovxpen ief^ves ia.» 
progeny' behind. 

When thes' are ]-rept as pets only, with no iiitention of showing, the\' 
usually exceed the standard Aveights, but they are more t^asily reared, 
unless the othe!* (extreme is rcmeluMl, and the ]>irds are u\'er-fed and too 
fat. 

Tdosi of tlif* Bantams are simply a copy in miniature^ of the larger 
bi-iieds — oiie-iiftli, or thereabouts, of the size, and with siudbu' markings 
and charaeteris ri es. 

The sealf.s of pfo'nis, hofr(.ver, differ maleriaUg, and, as the newer 
Amrieties approatdi perfeetion, tin* scale is amended from time to time, 
and the AA^ay Ia) ])e “ up to dated' is (dther to join a x>tuiltry elub AAiiicli 
fosters the variety, o!% at least, to secure the latest staodaial of perfection 
issued bA’ the elub, and which may Amry any year. The Poultry Clul> 
Standards are only reAused at much longer inteiwals. In the ease of the 
older and better knoAA’ii Auirieties, the standard remains permanent. 

In all the Bantams it is desirable to Indeed as small as possible; but 
typCj symmetry, and colour should liaA’c the lirst consideration, and in the 
order named. It will also be found that, in many of tht^ AUirieties, head- 
points count for more than in their larger counterparts — r.p., in Minorca 
Bantams, defects in comb coimt 30 points, AAdiile in the larger, it is 15; 
in Leghorn Bantams, 20: in the larger, 12. The reason for this is, that, 
ill breeding the smaller birds, breeds Avith rose combs, or peculiar combs 
like the Silbie. have been introduced, and perfect combs are niort* difficult 
of attainment. The same general rule naturally applies throughout — 
viz., that, where any feature is most difficult to obtain, it scores the 
highest number of points. In no single instance do the points count 
exact]}' the same in tlie larger and the smaller races, although the aim of 
the Bant am breeder is to produce a copy in miniature. In one case it is 
size; in the other, shape or colour; in others, Avealth of feather is ‘most 
ilifficiiit to attain in foot and shank or tail. It is therefore necessary for 
the amateur breeder to know Avhieh points are most important for the 
time being, and not to despise a Bantam for a failing whirffi Avoiild at 
once put tlic larger breed out of court. 

' Bantam br<?edei*s guard their secrets more jealously than any others, 
Aiiid the methods by Avhieii the various breeds have been bantamised, and 
])roiight to the measure of i)erfeetion they hiwe attained, are the 
popular possession of the Pane}% and there is no book that goes into tlK* 
details of the matter. 

The most popular varieties are the Game Bantams, the Black Rose- 
comb, the Sebright and the Pekin in its various colours; though there are 
many charming minor A^arieties fast gaining ground, among which the 
Brahma Bantam takes a foremost place. Of these" the Sebright has no 
large namestAke, and this distinction is shared by other breeds, such as, 
the Booted Bantam and the Japanese. 
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"Jlie IronK- Bantam is a copy in miniattire of its elders, and exists In 
iieeily all its varieties. The small size and the fineness of bone are two 
of its most difficult attainments. The weight for modems is 2h oz. for 
cockerels and 24 oz. for cocks; for pullets IS oz., and hens 20 oz. The 
“'points*' are fairly equally divided between size, type, eoloirr, and 
feather. Coarseness is a great fault. The feather should l)e short and 
the bone light. Shortness and compactness of body with great reach of 
limbs are essentials. The Blaek-Eeds are the most popular, ,and a gCK>d 
speeiinen realises a liigli figure. Piles are sometimes victorious OA^er the 
other colours, and ai*e maiwels of colour and daintiness. Birchens are 
more difficult to keep small, but are A'eiy attractive, wliile their counter- 
parts, the Browii-Eeds, are as difficult as any to breed true to colour. A 
good game Bantam coeke]*el, with its erect carriage, and finely-dravvn 
bodAv is the daintiest creature imaginable. 

Old English Bantams follow^ the moderns closely in the race for 
popularity, and, as the good ones are not in as few hands, and are later 
in origin, they are rising in demand. The Spangle is. perliaxjs, the most 
popular. The Black-Reds are very attractive, but for quaintness of 
colour, the Blue-Eeds take the first place. They are as small in Aveiglit, 
but shorter in build, and more bulky in body than the moderns. 

Rose-conibed Bantams are A^ery popular, especially the black vuriety. 
They resemble the Black Hamburgh in style and shape. A good colour, 
and a wealth of broad sickles are prominent features, while the comb and 
ear-lobes count for 35 per cent, of the marks. The trimming of Ham- 
burghs ' combs, as usually practised, is said to apply Avith even greater 
force to the Bantams’. If the patience and skill which are devoted to the 
manipulation of combs were applied to breeding them, and due alloAcauee 
made for minor defects for a time, the need for trimming Avoiild die si 
natural death. As it is, a clev'er faker escapes, and the clumsy hand is 
penalised, while the novice, and the man Avho Avould exhibit his stock as 
Nature made them, is discouraged. In breeding, great care should be 
exercised to select a cock that has been bred with a, good comb, neat in 
.size, sniiare in front, and the top crowded with little round spikes,'’ 
AAdiich liaA-e not been multiplied by the trimmer's dividing knife, nor cut 
off a.t the side, where they are apt to overhang. If a trimmed comb would 
breed its like,” something could be said for it, hut Aviiere 'Vuit and come 
again” is so fruitful in a A^Arong direction, the practice is deplorable. For 
diminution^ in size, the smallest hen that Avill breed should he selected, 
the cock being the fount of colour and style, and the hen of stamina and» 
size. 

The White Rose-comb is very pretty, but not bred so near to perfec- 
tion, nor so popular as the black. 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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Horticulture 


MAWyeE FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

ABusteiir.^ tire often troubled about what fertilisers to use* and liOAV 
liiiieb. Tile most simple wav out of the difficulty is to buy a good gimeral 
garden manure — one that contains the three ingredients of phosphoric 
acid, imtasii. and nitrogen. Now as to <|iiantity, in the iirst place we have 
to remember that Ib. to the square yard is 2,400 lb., or over a tern to 
til a ciere, which is such a very heavy dressing that it could only be 
atforded on small areas and with intense cultivation . Still, 11.). seems 
a quantity to the novice, who wants to give that miK'h to each plant. 
This i.s not cmly not necessary, but is an almost certain way to kill or 
rhsock the plants. If tlie beds are in good order moderate manuring only 
is reffiiir^-d, and if they are not, two or three light dressings are far pro- 
f^^raile to mie heavy dosing*. In fact, it is a standing rule that plants, like 
v'euk children end sick peoy>h.‘. are injured, and not strengtlieiied by too 
end too strong food. 

Many an amateur, in fact, kills his plants with too iimeli strong 
manure. “ I thought I would have a grand crop of lettuces,’^ said a man 
on the tramear recently; I got hue plants and a ewt. of siiperphos' 
phate, and I -put a jamt infill of superphosphate for each plant, but 
iii*arly every one died, and the rest are miserable, stunted things.’’ He 
asked if I could tell him why, and I did. If he had used a small tea- 
spoonful of the superphosphate for each plant and mixed that with the 
soil for 6 in. all round, he would probably have obtained the results he 
wished, (especially if he had watered them once a week, as they grew, with 
weak extract of cowdung or fowl-manure. 

It is well to recall the fact that there are 2,240 lb. in a ton, and 
4,S40 square y^rds in an acre. Therefore, to aj)ply 1 lb. of manure to a 
yard is equal to over 2 tons 3 ewt. to the aci’e. A quarter of a pound to 
the square yard is over If) ewt. to the acre, and 1 oz. to the s<|iiare yard 
is over ewt. to the acre. It may be roughly stated that it will not bt^ 
wisi,' to go beyond scpiare yard of any ai'tiiieial manure at 

one application, and 1 oz. to the square yard of sulphate of ammonia^ 
nitrate of soda, or potash is as much as anyone ought to use. 

It must be remembered that the condition of the manure is a very 
iinportant consideration ill deciding how much may be applied. Thus 
boDcdii.st treated with sul])hurie acid is bone superphosphate, or the 
'' ilissoh'ed bone” of English w'riters. and the diiference is that in the 
latter ease the' phosphate of lime is rendered soluble in water and there is 
free suiphiirie acid present- Now, we might apply 10' tons of bonedust 
to the acre of eal)l)ages without injuring them.’ "We w<uild simply be 
wasting Tile bonedust, but if we applied 10 tons of superphosphate , out 
crop would in all probability suffer. So in the ease of stable, cow, sheep^ 
or fowl manures. Too heavy dressings of these substances applied' Iresh 
are injurious, but 'if they are thoroughly well rotted and rendered' mellow 
with age they can be applied in 'almost any practicable qiiantiti'^'.' ■''''Thp, 
again, some crops are gross feeders, and will thrive in uiiauure ; which 
ivoiild kill more 'delicate plants. — Garden and Field.’'’' g'';'' '" 
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MiGfiONETTE FOR POTS AND BORDERS. 

We liave received some inquiries as to tlie cause of the failure of 
mignonette to grow in the open, and our correspondents usually blame 
the seedsman. Seeing, lioweAou*, that the seed complained of has been 
sueeessfullj raised in pots, it is evident that the latter is not to blame. 
The cause must, therefore, sought for elsewhere. One luason may be 
that the seeds have been covered too dee].)Iy. Another, that the soil is too 
rich, nr that the bed has been too roughly prepared, and the seed has been 
jost b\' liodiiig its way deep down amongst rough clods. Sparrow’s may 
also bc.^ Idamed for loss ot seed. To siieeeed with mignonette in the open, 
the soil must l)e talveii into eonsideration, although iiiignonetf'e is not very 
particular in this respect. Still, the best results will be obtained by 
choosing a go<ul turfy loam, eontaiiiing some adinixtiii’e of lime.> Such a 
soil is good "foi‘ pots as well as for borders. If some leaf uioiild is added 

to a sandy soil, or a little sand to a clayey soil, they will be iiiiieh 

imi')rnved. lu)!* the liorders, the soil should he dug deeply, thoroughly 
broken up, and should any manure require to be added, tins must be 
thoiNjaghiy incorporated with the soil, and the surface should ])e raked 
very fine, the seeds iteing scattered broadcast, and covered iiglilly with 
line soil. In dry Aveather a little Avatering Avill be required. ^If 
sparrows are troublesome, ooxer the bed Avitli a piece of fine 

Acin.^-iiettiiig placed some inches aboA^e the soil. If it is laid 
fiat on the ]>ed, the s] narrows will alight on it and pick up 

tile seeds lietwet'ii the meshes. When the young plants are siiffi- 
s'iciitly a])OA’'e ground, they must he thinned out, leaving the sturdiest 
plants to grow* until a second thinning becomes necessary, when the 
plants shsuild be not closer than about b in. apart. For pc4: planting. 
]>ractically the same metliod is adopted in sowing, covering the seed and 
thinning out. There should only lie one or at the most two plants left 
ill j'l small pot, and one or tw*u more in pots of a lai'gcr size. Sow' diiring 
April or during August and September. Tree mignonette must be 
trained upAvards to a stick, the side shoots removed, and wdien the plant 
is about 18 in. high it sliould he topped. Avhen it will throw out side 
branches. 


BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

Pew’ subjt,‘cts have aroused more controversy than tlie }>rod action of 
]>lue tiowers on the eoninmn HAxlraiigea. Very oecasioiialh’ the predomi- 
nant colour is blue, Avliilr^ in others the blossmns are ivlioll}* pink. The 
change is then put down to the differences in the chemical (|ualities of 
the soil. That the presence of iron in the soil causes the blue flowers is 
an often-t*xpressed opinion, and, by mixing iron refuse from the black- 
siiiith's forge Avith the soil in AAdiieh the plants are potted, some cultiva- 
tors have succeeded in obtaining flow*ers of, a beautiful blue tint. Per- 
haps the greatest measure of success has been obtained by Avatering tlie 
plants Avith aliun w^ater, but even then that beautiful blue colour to be 
seen oceasionaliy out of doors does not ahvays result therefrom. The 
alum should be crushed and dissolved in hot Avmter to the extent of 1 oz. 
to a gallon of water. This mixture must be given just as the flower 
trusses show, lyatering them Avith it at intervals of eight or ten days, and 
diseoiitinuing it Avhen the flow^ers begin to open. It must not be applied 
W'hen the roots are dry. Though blue flowers are sometimes produced 
imder eiiltiYatioii, it must be confessed that the Avliy and wdierefore of 
the matter is still a subject f on conjecture. ' A year or two ago a gardener 
in the hflis had a very fine show of blues, but when cuttings Avere struck 
a reversion to pink took place.—Exchange. 
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Tropical Industries. 

THE DATE PALM. 

Last inontli. liuu. the Chief Seeretary in^eeired froiii His Exeel- 
leney the Governor of Queensland. Sir William iMaellregor. a rt.^port on 
the cultivation and propagation of the date palm and treatnient of the 
fruit, forwarded to him by His Excelleney the Governor General of the 
Soudan. As the date ])alm thrives well in Qiieeiisiand. wherw^nr it has 
been planted, the Premier sought and obtained tin? ptuaiiissioii of Sir 
William hlaeGregor to have the report published hi extenso in the 
QiieeiisiaiKl Agrieultiiral Journal.'’ The tables of temperature and 
rainfall given at the end of the report should he a guide to the rnost 
suitable localities for the cultivation of the palm in Queensland. 

Soli — The date palm can ])e giuv/n successfully (ui very varied typ>es 
of soil. A point of importance is that the tree will stand a high per- 
centage of alkali, espeeially when ouoe establislied. 

Vlhtiati '. — Special Liimatic conditions a.re necessary for its successful 
ciiitivatioii. Rain at the time of ptdliiiation is dehucrioiis; high winds 
and rain when the fruit lias formed are injurious, while rain vdien the 
fruit is nearing ripeness is still more harmful. A high teniperature is 
necessary to bring the fruit to maturity. 

Fropagatiou. — T]iv date palm may ht^ growii oithoi* from st?eds or 
from oifslioots found at tlie base of the parent lr**e, (Ti*owtli from seed 
is wasteful since about one-half of the seedlings turn out malt*. In the 
Soudan, the date is invariably grown from oifslioots. Some natives 
profess to be able to tell a male from a female seedling by the cotnpara- 
tive hardness. &e.. of the terminal leaves, but this seems largely a matter 
of guessing. The distinction can only be made witli t'crtainty whm the 
flowering stage is readied. 

Seedlings may not breed true to the mother plant, wiiercas otfsliorhs 
always breed true. Again, oifslioots will stand a liigher percentage of 
alkali in the soil than seedlings. 

Fropagaiifm hjj Ofl'shoois. — In Dongola — the tliief date h»rality in 
the Soudan — offshoots are removed from the parent tree tvheii four or five 
years old. The actual age of transx^laiiting is not. ho\vevei\ fixed, and 
would seem to admit of considerable variation. 

The following is the process followxNl in trans])lantiiig the off- 
shoots:' — A hole is prei)ared for the reception of the offshoots. The off* 
shoot is removed from the x^areiit tree and all letives — called ''■* gcrida’' — 
are cut oft*. The offshoot is sunk three-fourths of its total length in tlie diy 
ground ; its toji is tied up with some sacking or palm fibre. Often this 
treatment is extended to the greater part of the one-fourth above ground. 
For the first two months the offshoot must be -watered daily, Itiit the 
plant must not lie submerged. At the end of this period of watering 
every five or six days is sufficient, depending on the nature of the soil. 
When the new” leaves are well established less attention is. given to W’ater- 
ing. The best time in the Soudan for laying out the offshoots runs from 
June to October. If i)lanting out takes place in the winter the plants 
seem to stick and many die. As regards the distance apart of the 
offshoots no rule seems to exist in Dongola. In the old groves tlie in- 
tervals betJveen the trees are very irregular but the average distance is 
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3 to 4 metres. Some official publications of other countnes now suggest 
25 to 30 ft. as the best distance; probably where the soil is good and 
irrigation plentiful this distance is greater than need be. 

Fwpagatiou hy Seed , — The seed might be germinated in a nursery 
or in pots and the seedlings planted out. Males and females cannot be 
distinguished at this stage, and will be present in approximately equal 
numbers. Further, many females may turn out inferior end have to be 
replaced; in consequence, seedlings equal to two and a-half to three times 
the 11 limber of trees eventually desired in the orchard should be laid 
down. As soon as the males can be distinguished, the surplus over the 
nuTiibor necessary fur pollliiidlon should be removed; further, worthless^ 
females as soon as discernible should be eliminated. Closing up, where- 
necessary, slioiikl be effected by means of offshoots as soon as available. 

Irrigation, — In Dongoia, pi*aetiealiy no irrigation is given to date 
plantations pure and simple. In gardens or cultivated land the trees 
get' a i'ertain anioimt of water when the surrounding crops are irrigated. 
Furrlier. the gTove.s lie mostly near the bank of the Nile, and in con- 
sej'pieiiGe the roots can always reach vrater. During Nile Hood the soil is 
tiioroiiglily soaked by infiltration, while occasional stretches are irrigated 
hy direct Hooding from the river. The rainfall in Dongoia is negligible. 

Ihidoiibtedly the trees in Dongoia would in most cases yield more 
heavily were the irrigation more plentiful. The fact remains, however, 
that once 'well estalilislied the date can get along with little wnter. 

Folllnal^ion, — In Dongoia, artilieial pollination is always resorted to, 
eaeii tree being carefully treated. One male is considered sufficient for a 
hundred females. The method is briedy as follows: — An incision is made 
in the spatlie of the female dower -when nearly opening: a male twig 
eontaining pollen is inserted and tied in place by a piece of cloth or a 
palm leaf. Pollination takes place in February and March. 

Pollen is frequently kept over from one year to the next and proves 
quite effective. Such a precaution is, however, unnecessary, there being, 
as a rale, a sufficient supply every year. 

Picking and Cunng . — Seven months after pollination the fruit is 
ripe, and picking takes place in September and October. In the case 
of dry dates the ripe bunches are cut oft’ and thrown to the ground. The 
dates are then picked off separately. The fruit is now spread in the sun 
for ten or twelve days, and at the end of this period packed in sac^s, 
ready for sale. For the Soudan dry dates — e.g,, Gondela and Barakawi 
— no further treatment is necessary. , 

Soft dates are either picked in the tree or the ripe bunch is cut off,, 
tlirowii to the ground, and the dates picked. The fruit is exposed to the 
siui from morning till afternoon, and the same evening is packed in 
special earthern zeers'^ and pressed down by hand. A piece of' 

clean cdoth. is placed on top, then a wooden lid, and the lid is sealed with 
mud to exclude air. O-ld zeers are considered best, as there is less chance 
of air getting in at the sides. After three days the mixture is taken and 
exprised to the sun for the daxu Before niglitfall it is packed in again 
as before. This process is repeated four times. The product is known as 
“ agwa.'’ In this there is a small local trade, and the agwa,’^ packed 
ill old paraffin tins, sells for as much as 40 to 50 Paras per tin (1 Para = 
21 

In the Scuidaii jTractieally the 'whole , trade is in dry dates wliick 
reijiiire little trouble in curing and packing. 

Yield. — In the Soudan a very good tree well watered will give at most, 
one ardeb — equal to 320 lb. (approximate). This, however, is exeeptionaL 
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An average yield from vell-inatiired tree.s suitably irrigated in tliis 
country would be rather under % ardeb. 

Varieties. — The most profitable Soudan varieties are Gontlela, 
Baraka wi, and Bertainoda. The two former are dry dates: the latter can 
be treated as a soft -or a dry datr*. The whole of the Soudan trade prac- 
tically is in the two varieties first mentioned. 

All ardeb (300 to 320 ]h.) of Bertamoda will fetch as miicli as 19 2F. 
(1 Fuddah = TvAfi)- There is not much trade in this variety, liowevew 
as the quantity is limited. 

An Cti'del) of GoDdela will give 100 to 12t;F., while the same qiuuithy 
of Barakawi will bring 72 t<‘) OOF. The Degietel Nur palm has recently 
been introduced into the Soudan and is prondsing. It has been intro- 
duced in California by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
likewise, it is understood, with encouraging results. Probably this is the 
best all-round commercial variety. 

Transport of Offshoots. — In the Soudan the following is the method: 
— The offshoot is removed from the parent tree ; all leaves are cut off ; the 
bare stem is wrapped with lialfa grass or palm fibre, then mtli old sack- 
ing, and tied up with rope. The plants so wj*a,pped up are sprinkled with 
vrater evtuy other day. So treated they are known to bear transport for 
three months. It may be noted that when tlie United States of America 
Department of Agriculture transported offshoots from Algeria only two 
w^ateriiigs wove given during a period of two months and 80 per cent, of 
the shoots survived; so that wuitering to the extent aforementioned w^ould 
not appear necessary. 

C)ffshoots of the Soudan varieties treated as above described could be 
placed at Port Soudan at a cost of 5P. each — Is. approxiniate. 

li din fall and Temperature Eecords. — ^Appended are two tables, show- 
ing the rainfall and temperature for Merowe (in Dongoia) and Khar- 
toum for the years 1907 and 1908, which may prove handy for reference. 
These tables are extracted from the Meteorological Eeports of the 
Egjoptiau Survey Department for the years in question. 

It may be noted that in the Khartoum locality the date fruit is apt 
to suffer from the rainstorms and high winds which frequently occur in 
July and August. 

Official Puhlieaiions. — No official publications on date culture have 
been issued by the Soudan Government, but the following, which may be 
readily obtained, are noted : — 

(1) The Comniereial Products of India, by Sir George Watt. 

(2 ) Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, by Watt. 

(3) The Date Palm and its Utilisation in the Southern States,, by 
"Walter T. Swingle, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Bulletin No. 53. 

(4) Persian Gu'if Dates and their Introduction into America, by 
David Fairchild, U.S. Department of Agrieultiu'e, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Bulletin No. 54. 

(5) Experiments in Cultivation of Dates, in Agricultural Jour- 
nal of India,"' 1906, by Sly. 

(3) and (4) may be obtained by application to Superintendent of 
Documents, Union Buildings, Washington, D.C. ^ 

(5) iha^" be obtained through the Inspector-General of Agrieuitiire 
in India. 
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Tempebatuee AXi> Rainfall at Khaktoem in 1U07 ANir_190S. 
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Sesamum. 

On the left, Ripe Capsules containing Seed ; on the right. Dry Capsules that have discharged 
the Seed ; in the centre. Seed and Flowering Spray. 
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SESAWiUiW (Sesatniim inciicwrrs. Liniri>» 

By HOWARD NEWPORT, Iiistrut^tor in TropicaPAgrieulture, Oaii'us. 

As aii addilioii to tlio interesting article quoted from the ‘‘ American 
Eeview of Tropical Agriculture’’ in the Queensland Agricultural, 
doiiiTiar' for M'arcli last (Vol. XXVI., page 141), and in sonic ways as a 
set-off to the somewhat eulogistic figures, &c., quoted as obtained, or 
ijbtai liable, in Mexico, the following ixffcrences may be of interest, pr<-s 
viouK to a. record of the result's of experiments and |dantings of 11. is oib 
producing steal plant in tropical Qiietmsland: — 

SESAMT'IM TNT AFMCxi. 

dhie following is an extract from a, rci'iort by tht.^ Curattu* of the 
.Boianit' Station, ivotii, Glambia, in the Kew Bulletin 

l:>oiu«ood (Scs(t))uim 'nidieiim ), — Two acres of Jand were placed under n-ullivatiuii 
during the last rainy sea, son ivitli seed of this ]>lant. it lias grown exceedingly ividJ. 
8eeds have been distributed to the ilea<l men in British and foreign Combo, but s<» 
far 1 have not lioard whether the seed was utilised, t'jio return of the crop gToun 
oi.i U acres at tlie Station from 85 lb. of seed was 7S4 lb., being iietiriv tenfold. 
There is said to be a ready demand for beuiseed, and it: grown in large <|uant'u:ies 
tiicre would be a, profitable return. The land was first ploughed by the oxen, then 
the seed sonn broadcast and harrowed in. h'lu» crop was cut ,ju®f befoiM^ the 

seed vess(‘!s burst, and the plants were tied in bundles and placed on Run leave's 
to dry in an upright position. The st'ed was caught as it was (uquhied from tlie 
capsules. By shaking the ]>im<l(es tlie seed is rea,dily removed. The dry stems 

are t!ieu packed into a heap, and tmnied, so tliat the ash may be returned to tin* 

land as manure. 

The “ Hull” ](divc.s alluded to arii llie ieaves of the Rorrmis 

flabcii ifannis, \vlii(di known in Gambia as tlic “ Run” Palin. 

SEBAMUM IN INDIA. 

Tlu‘ follou'iiJig extracts from the text-book ojj Indian .Agtbeiiliuro 
J. Meiiison, M.R.A.G., is also of interest: — 

►Sesanium or (lingtdly Dii weed {Svsaiiiiiin h\(lienw, I^inu.). — ( hilt.ivatima io. Xaiwi 

'fhe cro|_> is not exhaustive. 4die held should be got ready by repeated 

pioughiugs and liarroudugs during June, July, and August, ddiis tillage should 
prodiK'O a perfect state of. tiltli anti at the same t ime a tolerably finn seeti-bed. The 
seed should be drilled. .In the Deecau a foiir-co altered drill is list'd, and the rows 
are about 13 in. to 14 in. apart; % to 1 lb. seed is sullieient setul rate. The semi is 
small, and, to secure even distriVnition, should be mlxetl befortt sowing with finely 
pOAvdered dry coivdung manure or ashes. Til likes a firm seed-bed. The seed shouhi 
be sown sliallow and covered lightly with a brush harrow made of habJml branches. 
In sowing Til the iron shares should be removed from the t'oultevs of the drill, tu 
lessen penetrating power. The seed germinates slowly and often irregularly^ maieas 
the soil moisture is sudieient, Ileavy rain after sowing is usually disastrous, and 
cloudy weather, when the x>lunt is in flower, does harm. The ttrop only needs light 
shoAvers and a retentive soil to bring it to maturity. It i, however, like some other 
oil seeds, a delicate crop to grow. Superfluous seedlings should be thinned out, and 
the <u*op hand- weeded once and bulloek-lioed twice. If sown in September, tlie crop 
is ready in January. 11; is ripe when the leaves turn yellow and capsules get mottled 
with black spots. SoinetimeH jiatches in the field, especially ;i:f the soil is variable, 
ripen ])r(‘maturely. Kiu-h patidies must be harvested as they ripen. If the pkmtrt 
get ov(‘r-rtpe, the capsules open, and the seed is certain to be lost liefore tfc<? exop 

roaches the' thn'shing- floor It is host to harvest the plants by liprooting. 

They should, as tlioy are uprooted, be shaken over a largo cloth sprea-d in the field 
behind the harvesters, and moved from time to time as nxiuireil. Thus the seed 
from siudi capsules a.s have oj)ened is collected. The plants should bo lK>UBd into 
small bundles, and carted the sa,me day or the following day to the tbroshing-fioer. 
The luindles should ho stooked up on their root ends close together on the threshing- 
lioor. In tiio course of ten days or a fortnight the capsules will rijicn and open 
through the cltect of sun and Avind. The capsules will empty themselves by inverting 
each biiudle and gently beating it Avifh a, stick. This may have to lie repeated once 
or twice at intej*\o.ils of a few days, especially if ail the x>]a,,iits were not equally ripe 
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when harvested. lu any ease the threshinfr of the evop is an inexpensive ami simple' 
process. The vYinnowing or eleaning of the seed is not quite so easily accoinpllsned.. 
It is partly effected by iiieans of wind in the ordinary way. but the seed being light 
requires a good deal o.t‘ sifting or winnowing to clean it properly. 

A crop experiment taken in the Surat district in 189o -96 gave the following out- 
turn, &e.. results from a good average crop: — Seed rate, 1 lb.; outturn of oil seed 
per acre, 372 lb. 

In Ivhandesh a good ci’o}) yields from 320 to 360 lb. per acre. The seed is 
usually worth from .15 to 18 lb. ]>er rupee, white seed being dearest. Wliite Til on 
account of its pure colour is prized for the X)reparation of sweetmeats- Til cake is 
worth 3.5 to 45 lb. per rupee, and is an excellent feeding cake. 

Tile prices giveu abovo eoiffcsijoncl to (Is. 8d. per ton for tlic seed 
(at lb lb. per rupee), and £3 14s. 8d. per ton for the oilcake (at 41) If), per 

rtiper^ ) . 

The returns per acj'e obtained at The Government Farm, Surat, on good ordinary 
black corroii soil, is given at '454 lb. }>er acre. 

Tliree varieties grown at the Pooiui Ctovernment Eharm were found by Dr. Leather 
to have the following analysis: — 



Wliito Seed. 


Jilaek Seed. 


lied Seed 

Moisture 

4.87 


5.42 


5.37 

Oil 

48.13 


46.50 


46.20 

Aibuiriinoicls 

22.5U 


. 25.83 


23.03 

bl'iK'llage, &c. 

34,05 


9.06 


35.87 

Woody fibre 

4.49 


6.52 


4.18 

Ash ‘ .. 

5.96 


6.69 


7.35 


lOO.OiJ 


100.00 


100.00 

(\mtaiiiiiig nitrogen 

3.60 


4.13 


3.3) 

Containing sand 

.37 


.66 


.1.35 


These varieties were sown in adjoining plots on the same day — 2Jst 
•I'lnie. They ripened as under: — 

White Til . . . . . . , . . 14th Otolior. 

Ked Til .. .. .. .. 2nd Novetuber. 

Black Til .. .. .. .. 19th Novenilunt 

CULTLTExiL. INFORMATION PROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

A careful comparison of these results is TEell worth the while of the* 
student or intending groover. The difference between these now quoted 
and those from Mexico in the last article in this Journal above referred 
to are remarkable not only in the method of sowdng, haiwesting, and 
general treatment accorded the staple, but in the outturn and return. I 
will allude to tliis point later in comparing the returns per acre obtained 
in Queensland, hut these differences will serve to illustrate the danger of 
relying on figures and reports of the results of either experiments or field 
operations in countries, and under conditions, different to our own. 

The very dry cdiniate of a great portion of the year, the heavy nion- 
Hoonal rains of the other times, and the gcmcually poor soils in which as ii 
result the Sesaniiiiii or Til crops are grown in India, prol)a]>ly account 
in sonic measure for the poor returns as compared wfith the better soils 
and edimatie conditions of Central America. 

Generally, thc^refore, it will be found that while developmeid. and 
ripening is slower, the size of the' plants less, and the returns per acre 
loTver under the , less favourable soil and elimafic conditions, the oil 
■content is I'ligheiq and viGo versa under the more favourable conditioiiB of 
growd'h, -which is fully borne ont in the foregoing. ' 

,Oii the whole the, methods, employed and the advice tendered from 
Indians far nearer 'to our requirement and far more applicable to our 
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conditions timii i.liose from iVIexieo, to follov\^ wiiicli in detail would Ije 
■out of tlie ([iiestioii if not actually disastrous in Noidli Queensland, as 
will be sl-KJwn. Very seldoin can tlie reports and statements from any 
■other country 'be folion'cd cxaeth', and such are apt to be exceedingly 
itiisleading, unless, as in the case of soil analysis, plant 'pathology- or 
■economic ( 0110.0101 ogy, the reader fulij' understands the conditions goveim- 
ing th(-‘ results quoted; and tlien the information so obtained can only be 
made use of as a guide, never as a text. 

(to be continued.) 


COPRA DRYli^G. 

The '' Tropical Agriculturist/ ’ Ceylon, publishes the following notes 
-on the above subject, which is of considerable value and iinportan<a.‘ to 
groovers and intending growers of eocoannts in Queensland. The writer 
is apparently a resident in the Philippines : — • 

For the j^ast month 1 have been trying to learn a few things about 
eoeoaiiuts and have been carefully reading your excellent book ‘ All 
.about Cocoanut Planting/ 1907. Have yon a later edition of this 
manual 'I 

In the Philippines the fresh kernel of the eocoanut is dried either 
by the heat of the sun or by a smoking fire. Do you know' of planters 
who are using a 1 letter system? 

During the first threi.i months of this year 44,000,000 lb. of eoprji 
were expor*ted from the Philippine Islands, and 7,000,000 Ih, of fresli 
beef were import^Ml from China, Hongkong, and Australia. It seems to 
me that there is sonudhing WTOtig with this custom of purdiasing cattle 
a,iul selling catth^ food? I refer t<.) the poona.c in the copra. Are oil mills 
in Ceylon or l..udia operated at a- profit? Possibly your next ‘ Cocoanut 
Manual’ will have ail of these jiroblems solved.” 

TIkj annual export of copra from the Philippines — mairly 400,()()0 
cwt, ill three n]<,)nths — is proliably four times the expoid of Ceylon, l^iit 
we export 60(),0(}<1 cwt. of cocoanut oil (apart from poonae, desiccated 
product, nuts, and coir) — a sufficnent answer to the question if oil mills 
in Ceylon ar(3 i)rofitable. There is no end to the mysteries of trade; it 
may be advantageous to import food articles, even cattle, in the Philip- 
pines as it is in Ceylon, where the pasturage is poor, and to grow. and 
exjiort the tropical produce. What does our correspondent think of 
Ckyion (which wms a great rice-growing country, 2,000 years ago) now 
paying over £2,000,000 sterling to India every year for rice? But India 
takes much from Ceylon; Cardamoms, cocoanut products, areeaniits, 
essential oils, &c. Our correspondent has the latest edition of our 
“Cocoanut Manual’ ’ ; but another will, no doubt, be called for later on. As 
to the drying of copra, sunheat where available is preferable, and accord' 
iugly in dry hot districts — such as Cochin and Battiealoa— the copra is 
sometimes preferred than that from comparatively wetter districts of 
South-west Ceylon. But our correspondent ought to read the opinions of 
three veteran cocoanut planters to whom w’-e sent his questions. ' First, 
here is an answer from Negombo district:— 

“ I am not aware that any other system of drying, copra is practised 
in. the island than the time-honoured methods of sun-drying and grill- 
drying. The former is the simpler, as it is the slower mode and pro- 
duces a good quality of copra. During rainy weather, or a succession of 
cloudy days, the halved nuts are laid on a ' grating .of (arecanut' l^hs,; 
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l-ielow whicli a lire of cocoaiiut-Hbells is kept <u>nstaiitiy hiimiog.^ I'liis 
pi'ocess, although it is cheap and comparatively rapid, tends to form a 
iiardj burnt coating over the surface of the nut, darkening the copra and 
impairing to it a. smoky taste and smell. In Trinidad, hot-air driers are- 
used ainl they are stated to be better than any other apparatus en:i|)ioyec! 
there. It is a cfuestion viiether it would pay to feed cattlt^ for s.buight<yr 
m oqamsive oilcakes. Oil-mills in Ceylon and India are, I srprposfe 
ivorkcfi at a ]'>ro1it.''’ 

Tlieii we have tw'O answ(n*s from distrit-is east of (‘olomlx), aioj first 
w«^ are told : — 

iko far as we are avvaiae p]ant(*rs and eopra-dihu's have not <110 
jeirteti frusi! the old .methods. In dry distilet.s exposure to tlu^ sun during 
th(^ day. and heaping up at night, is tin? usual roiitiiu' — we should sa.y 
was. 'oocause tire-diA'iiig is resorted to, even there, more frequently now. 
For snioke-dryiiig, eocoatuit-sliells, which scarcely smoluy, while giving 
out maximum of Imat, are the material used. The loft, v;ith are(Oi!iui 
laths y- in. apart, b ft. to 6 ft. above the floor of the drying-shed, is 
lit'aped two or tlirin^ deep ivith the split nuts, wdiile thc^ shells are firtal 
iinAer, fitting into each other, in rows 4 ft, or 5 ft. aiiart. The result is 
perfectly white and clean copra in three days, of two fires each day/' 

The amount of copra sent to Great Britain during the past fifteen 
years ending with December last, the eight countries — Java, Macassar, 
kangir, Meiiado and Gorajitalo, Padang, Singapore and Penang, Ceylon, 
l\faiiihi and Mala])ar — contributed no less than 3,277,277 tons, the grcateid 
of all being the Philippines with their 828,613 tons, wiiilo Ceylon sent 
362,651 tons and Malabar Coast only 64,503 tons, a mere '' drop'^ in the 
copra 

No doubt the same process obtains generally, viz. : liie ripe nuts ar(‘ 
ifiiicked and allmved to wither, or mature, the best part of a nioutii ; tfien 
theT are simply cut in two and either sun or fiic^l dried, it being a- W(*ll- 
kiiown fact that with i*egard to Ceylon the ]>ef5t is made at KaJpentyn. 
some 20 miles north of Puttalam, winn’e they have very litth^ i-ain and 
where they place the newiy-oiDened nut in the sun on the hot sc^a sand, 
this process being uiieriualled elsewhere: although I must say our iKNst 
estate copra runs it very hard ; in fact it often fetches the bi‘sl price in 
our mai'ket. 

All over (Aylon the common co]M*a kiln is used when theiH^ happmas. 
to be 210 >ain, the fuel used being the cocoanut sliells which leave tlur 
kiumel after a cou])le of days' good d tying in th(* vsun, or over t!n‘ tire hi 
the kiln. 


IWEW TYPES OF EGYPTIAW COTTON, 

In the course of a lecture on eottoirgrowing before tlu:^ Sialu scdjool 
tr^jcliers at the Queensland Agricultural College last July, by tlu^ Editor 
ijf this Joiumal, the lecturer announced that the Department of Agri- 
culture and Stock had imported seeds of the principal varieties of cotton 
grown in Egypt, and had distributed them to some of the State Paimis, to^ 
Kanieriniga State Nursery, and to Messrs. Joyce Bros., of the Ipswich 
cotiofi-iiiills. These varieties were described in detail, and it w'as li'oped 
that wh,en the ^seed has' been planted and more seed is available the 
teachers would obtain some and experiment with it. 

We have since received an account (published in Bulletin No. 200 of 
the Bureau, of Plant Tndustry of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture) of, the' resute of work connected with the breeding of nm typt^s^ 
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of Egv'ptiilii eott/011 ill tile Liiiited Staten, ot‘ wbicli tbe following* in a. 
sn mu wiry 

The Sonierton vuriely^ resenihlen tlie precioding in the lengtii of its 
bolLs^, and in most of its iibre cliaraclers, but the boils are more sharply 
pointed, the seeds gcnm-ally smoother, the percentage of lint smaller, and 
the plants more ’husliy, with a greater development of large A^egetative 
branehr-s. The group of strains. Nos. d()0, thil, and 362, constitutes a 
loiihirm typ(‘ that is vos'y different from the Ymiia and Sornertoii vjirie- 
ties. The plants are of open ha]>it, with s(weral larg(‘ limbs, nearly equal- 
lint!* fJr* main stem; short, plump, abruptly pointed bolls; and strong 
i!hrf“ of iriecliruu hoigtli (a.veraging Ihi to 1% in.U In colour the fibre is 
almost as brown as that of imj)orted Mit Nfiti. Oihei* more or less dis- 
tinct, ty|)es have been deAm[ui)ed, hut are eitlicr h‘ss satisfactoi^y. oj* hav(‘ 
mt, yet. fieen sufficiently teshKi. Import(‘d se(^d of the principal Egyptian. 
va!‘icti(‘s was planted in 1901) in Arizona, in the vicinity of Yuma, and at 
Baeatxm. Tin^ varieties diibn*<al greatly in tlu; amount of iadividiial 
diversity inanifesled. None of them (‘quailed the acdimatised stocks in 
Ih’nitf Til ness or in (fuality of th(‘ lint. 

]h’ogeni(‘s oi' a number of first-generation Egyptiaii-IJi)laiid 
hylirids were gi*own near Yuma. Tht‘ s(H'ond-gen oration plants showc^d 
ex.ctASsiv(‘ diviU'sity of ty]><‘, !>rit juau! of them ('onld compare with tie* 
first-generation parents in yidd or in ex(*{‘llene(‘ of the fibre. The im- 
ports of cotton from Egyx>t iiito the Eniti'd Btates during the calendar 
year 1909 amounted to 72,617,893 Jb., valued at 12,101,000 dollars 
(,£2,420,200), as compared with 61,01.1,723 11)., A’ahied at 11,560,009' 
dolhirs (£2,312,001), in 1908. 

** Se.veral distinct and iiromising vailidies and strains Avhieb have 
!*<isult(!d from the acdiniatisation and l)reedmg experiments with 
Egyptian cotton in the south -w(‘stnrii Ihiiteil Mtates wer(‘ t(‘sted on. a fi.(^l(l 
s<;ale ill the (loLorado River r(!gion in 1909, and gave \nn;*y favoura))le 
resoHs in regard to the cjuality and uniformity of th(i fibrc‘ pr(3duc(Kl. 
The r4‘snlts of the scwisou's work sliowed that by iihinting ('arefiilly 
s(!l(H:,ted t;yp(As, and In* ' roguing out' the markedly aberrant individuals 
('.arJy in the summer, tin* degia^e oi’ uniformity can be attained which is 
(lcmand(‘(l the inaihud; for this class of cotton. Diversity can be still 
liirthca.* (M)nti'olled. and the fruitfulness of the plants maintained, by 
avoiding (extremely light and extreniely heavy types of soil, and by 
tnanaging irriga,tion so that the plants are not exposed to alternations of 
sever(! drought and excessive moisture. Samples of the fibre produced in 
1909 Avere submitted to a number of si>innm*s and other experts, avIio Aver<i 
iinaiiiinous in pronouncing them etpial in all respects to imported Egyin 
tian cot.ton of (corresponding grades. Two of the best types (the Yuma 
and Sonuwton A^arietics) are so distinct from tlie MJt Afi,fi Amriety fi-rmi 
which they have been d.eriAmd as to warrant the belief that they are muta- 
tions and lia,\A'‘ origin at<al in the same manner as Abbasi, JannoAdteh, and 
other supcu'ior types Avhid). .luive been developed in Egypt from tlie Mat 
Afifi variety. A third type (strains 360,. 361, 362) resembles Mit Afili iis^ 
all charactc'rs of the iilants, lio'lls, and iibre, but tlu‘ ]dants are miieh more', 
productive, and prodma.) fibro of better quality tlian those grc.)Wii in tlnv 
same !*(,!gic)n from imported seed. This tyjie is to be regarded m an 
aedimatised and improved Mit Afifi. rather than a, new variety. Th(! 
Yuma, variety Avas tested in a, field of 4 acres near Yiinm, Arizona, iu; 
1909, and showed a fery satisfactory degree of uniformity 'in the pro- 
ductivemess and habits of the plants, and in the quality of the fibre. It 
is eliaracterised by a strong tendency to develop a stout main stem, 
greatly surpassing the limbs, and possesses long fruiting branches, long 
taper-pointed bolls, ' and strong, silky, cream-coloured fibre, averaging' 
about .1% in. in length.'’ 
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CENSUS OF HUBBER MANUFACTURES. 

Tlie outputs of rul^ber factories and ^vorksiiops in the Tiiited King- 
doiii oiven in the Census of Production" for 1907, just issued as a 
Blue Book (saj-.s The Eiibber World'") are signitieant if only because 
tliejr sla)w that fsair years ago tires accounted for no ruore than one- 
tiiiial of the rnbljer hiisiiicss of the country. Possilhy in ting intei'val it 
lias assumed a larger proportion, mainly l>eeause the motorist has nut 
been wholly deterred ])y the increased prices which have had their eli'ect 
in other directions. At the same time, we must remember that tlic drop 
in price of the raw material followed shar]> on 1907, and this may have 
affected the output of rubber manufactures to an extent ivhich will hr 
revealed in 1908 and subsequent years. The dimensions of the trade in 


1007 are shown in the following statistics: — 

Value. 

Solid and insertion sheet rubber (including matting, valves, 
washers, rings, rubber springs and all articles for 
mechanical and industrial purposes) . . . . . . £1,501,000 

Tires and tire-covers (for carriages, cycles, motor vehicles, 

&C.) : — 

Pneumatic . . . . . . . . , * . . 2,260,000 

Solid . . . . 513,000 

Total — Tires and tire-covers . . . . . . £2,773,000 

Waterproof piece-goods, garnients, boots, shoes and slippers, 

not separately distinguished .. .. £1,281,000 

Waterproof garments . . , , . . . . . . 284,000 

Rainproof garments . . . . . . . . . . 46,0iN} 

Elastic thread, cord, &c. .. .. .. .. .. 44l),0(!0 

Sports requisites aud toys (inciiiding golf and tennis Isalls, 

other balls, &e.) .. .. .. ... .. 473,0«H) 

Hose and tiil)i.ng of rubber or of rubber and other mat’erials 508,000 
Rubber heels . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 314,000 

Hot Acater and air goods, medical, snrgicml and dental 

appliances 180,000 

Machinery belting (iiieliidiiig Balata belting) . . . . 118, OiX) 

Miscellaneous rubber goods . . . . ... . . 572,000 

Waste and reedaimed rubber . , . . . . . . 130,000 

Rubber substitutes and compounds , . . . ' . , . . 51,000 

Engine packings _ 34,000 

Other products . . . . . . . . . . . . 97,000 

Waterproofing done on commission . . . . ’ . , . . 85,000 

Repairs to tires, &e., &c* ' . . 15,000 

Total value , . £8,908,000 


Prom the above, it. will be seen that in 1907 the valuu of the rubber 
utilised in various wmys was about one-fifth of that of the total world h 
rubber output for 1910. This amounted to 80,000 tons, made up as 
follows:— Brazil, 38, 270 tons; the Mid-East, 8,000 tons; and Africa, 
18,000 tons; the balance of some 16,000 tons being credited to the pro- 
duction of Guajule, and'Meiutong; and considering the activity of^. the 
Epit^; Malaysian." Compamy,.\atid , the dividend, 14, per ' cent.,' paid 
<m itsTarge capital by the ^IhtereolpniaI. Rubber 'Compa the ^ American 
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Corporation, wliieh is tlie largest o\¥iier of Guayule concessions, this esti- 
mate seems to he fairly conservative. We therefore have tlic rubber 
outputs of Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, and the Guianas unaccounted 
for. These countries, it seems to us, should be able to show another 
.10,000 tons of rubber, bringing the world’s total to 90,000.000 tons, 
which, considering the enormous and growing consumption of rubber, 
would seem to be a more likely figure. 

The whole of this rubber, including Para, Ceara, Gastilioa, Nam- 
bong, and scrap, would perhaps average 4s. 6d. per lb. Taking the 
output at 90,000 tons, the value would amount to £45,360,000, so that- 
between the years 1907 and 1910 the rubber trade expanded to the 
amount of £31,412,000. During 1910 the price of rubber was abnonnally 
high, Para, Pine Plantation Crepe rubber ranging from 8s. 6d., 10s. lOd., 
to 12s. 4d. per lb. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST. 

The Kubber AVorld” publishes the estimates of two rubijcr com- 
panies, Highlands and Lowlands, and Selaba, as to their respective 
futures, as follows, and these show that even at Id. per lb. profit, the 
former will pay 5 per cent, and the latter 6 x>cr cent. This should be en- 
c-oiiraging to those who are tiii*ning their attention to rubber planting in 
Queensland : — 

HIGHLANDS AND LOA¥LANDS. 

Capita], £310,000. Planted area, 3,769 acres; reserve land, 4,368. 

Capitalisation per planted acre, £82. 


1911 . . 

Rubber (()5(),000 lb.) 

2.S. 6(1. profit. 

£81,250 

Dividend. 

26 per cent. 

1912 . . 

Rubber (950,000 lb.) 

2«. profit. 


rn 36 per cent. 

1913 .. 

Rubber (1,300,00() lb.) 

Is. 6d. profit. 

£97,500 

= SltA per cent. 

1914 . . 

Rubber (1,700,000 lb.) 

Is. 3d. profit. 

. . £106,250 

= 34 per cent. 

1915 . . 

Rubber (2,100,000 lb.) 
l.s. profit. 

. . £105,000 

= 34 ;per cent. 

1916 .. 

Rubber (2,500,000 lb.) 

9d. profit. 

£83,750 

= 27 per cent: 

1917 .. 

Rubber (2,750,000 lb.) 

6d. profit. 

£68,750 

rr 22 per cent. 

1918 . . 

Rubber (3,000,000 lb.) 
4%d. profit. 

. . £56,250 

18 per cent. 

1919 .. 

Rubber (3,200,000 lb.) 

3d. profit. 

£40,000 

= 13 per cent. 

1920 . . 

Rubber (3,400,000 lb.) 

3d. profit. 

£42,500 

= 13% percent 

249 per cent. 

If ultimately Highlands and Lowlands produces 
only 3,700,000 lb. and sells at Id. per lb. profit 

- ,5:per nent. 

it will pay . . 

11 
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SELABA. 

Capital £125,000. Planted area, 2,346 acres. Capitaliscition per planted 

acre, £53. 

1911 . . Eiibber 56,000 lb. forward sales ijividend. 


1912 . 

at average 4s. 6d. profit . . 
136,000 lb. at 2s. 6d. profit . . 

'.Rubber (360,U<,Hj lb.) 

£12,tiU0 

17,000 

£29,600 

£36,000 

= 28 per cent, 

(on £105,000) 

= 28^7 per cent. 

1913 . 

2s. iirofit 

. Rubber (540,000 lb.) 

£40,;500 

(on £125,000) 
~ 32 per cent. 

1 

-ti 

r-1 

Is. 6d. profit. 

. Rubber (740,000 lb.) 

£46,250 

=: 37 pel* cent. 

.1915 . 

Is. 3d. profit. 

. Rubber (950,000 lb.) 

£47.500 

:=r 38 per cent. 

1916 . 

Is. profit. 

Ell bb er ( 1 . 1 7 5 , « .)0( } 1 b . ) - 

£44.062 

= 35 per cent. 

1917 . 

9d. profi.t. 

. , Rubber (1.375,000 lb.) 

£34,375 

rr 27V3 ])er cent. 

.19],^ . 

6d. profit. 

. Rubber (1.550,000 .lb.) 

£32,562 

y 

04 

ZO 

11 

1919 , 

41'2d- profit. 

. Rubber (1,700,000 lb.) 

£21 ,250 

17 per ,eeiit. 

1920 . 

3d. profit. 

. Rubber (1.800,000 lb. 

£22.500 

~ 18 per cent. 

If Seiab 

3d. profit. 

i\ iiltimatelv produces 1,900,(Hm.) Ib. 

of rul)i)or 

287 per 

to sell at Id. per ib. it will pay 

. . . . 

6 per (?e.ut. 

On 

the basis of these figures Higiilands and Lowlands Avill pay 

roundly 

an average of 25 per cent, for the next ten 

rs, or 15 per cent'. 


for twenty years: Selaba will pay 2SX'^ and ITVib’cspeetiveiy. hi otln^r 
words, for a ten. years 6 per cent, iiivestineiit Higiilands and Lowlands 
shares on the 'rrorst basis are Avortli just over £4, or for twentv’ yca.rs 5 
per rent, iiivestinent £3; Selaba are worth £4 15s., or just under £3 10s, 
It naist, liow'ever, be reme.inbered that tiiglilaiids and Lowlands have 
(ipportiinities for eonsiderahle planting extensions, and by 1920 may he 
tiimiiig out more than 4,000,000 lb. of rubber, whereas Selaba ’s oppor- 
tunities for expansion are restricted. Highlands and Lowlands has tlicr 
money from the Ayer Iviming sale to work with, so that in 1919-20 its 
dividend may be nearer 20 per cent, than 13 per 'cent., and subsequently 
6 'rattier than 5 per cent. Highlands and Lowlands, it may therefore be 
said, are worth their present price, and in Selaha there is room for a 
considerable advance. 


OVER-PROOyCTIOM OF RUBBER SHOWN TO BE 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

The “ Tropical Agriculturist,'” Ceylon, reprints from the '' Manila 
Bulletin” of April ^10, 1911,, the following article on rubber production, 
which should ^ be of the greatest interest to those who are hesitating to 
plant rubber in Queensland, nwing to a doubt as to^ possible over-produc- 
tion and consequently very^ low prices. .Every year the cost of collecting 
wild rubberAs inexeasing, , and '■■already uosts ^more ,to produce than 
plantation-xuBbcw ,'9 ' 
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.•\t the i‘e4|uest of file '' Manila Dai]\' Bulletin/' Mr. x\. 'W. Braiiteli 
lias fpjaiislied an answer to tlie oft-expressed query: Will there be an 
over-[n*(fdiietion of laibber vrlieii the niillions of riil.)]}er trees, ah*eady 
plantr'd ill tli(i Bast, produce rubber;" 

'' T.Ik^ suprenie question is also tliat, if rubber should drop to 75 
emits Ibiitrul States (uirreney (3s/} per It)., what would lie the result? 
The aiisivco' is tliat there would be still 100 per cent, profit in plaiitation 
riibbmA while wild rubber could n<it be prontaldy eolleeted foi* that 
ligllliA 

In view of tin^ inrimnerable uses to wbieii rubber ean be put. if 
cheaper, the world will readily absorb all that (oni be produced, both 
wil d an d pi an t a t i t > n . 

Mr. Ih^autcli gives credit to ‘ G-erniet*^ Euliber News,' from 
which the following is (‘xtraehM: ' The natJAa* rubber tree of South 
Aimuhca, the Ilt^vea Brasiliensis, yielding* what is known is known as 
Para rubber, lias proved beyond all question to tlourish exceedingly in cer- 
tain yiarts of Soutlu'rn Asia as a cultivated tree gi'own in plantations at 
from lOti to 150 tiasrs to tln^ a ere, and to connueriee yielding rubber in its 
fourth year. Moreuwer, it has been yiositiveb^ shown that tlie x)rodiict 
of such -plantatioiis can b(‘ placed on tlu-^ market ah an inclusive cost of 
fro'in Is. to Is. Od. per lb. Under favoured conditions the costs have 
been Jess, and is little donlit that in (‘.oiirse of time expenses will 

tend to (.h*ci.*ease, i)ut for tlu^ time ))eing‘ it will be well to take 1s. 6d. per 
lb. as tile basis of geiua'a! calculations. Kubber lias always found a, iHuidy 
market, and duritig the isirly part of 1010 I’ealised as uiiicli as 12s. per lb. 
The |>ri^S(‘nt |)ri<s‘ is innnd about Os. per |)ound, which gives a. net profit 
of 300 pt^r csuit. Of th(‘ world's total out])ut' of, roughly, 80,000 tons, 
only a small proportion lias liitluuio been suj>|)]ie(! l)y tlu^ Eastern ])lan- 
tations. thf* total of 1010 l)(‘ing a, bout. 8,000 tons, o!‘ 10 per cent'. Tlu^ 
))aiaiic.(‘ conu's mainly fi*oni Brazil and Afim-a. and re|)r(^seni.s the tmtput 
from wild oi* uncultivaitsl sources. It will tfuis be s<'(m that:, inasmuch 
as from this tiuK‘ onwar<l ttie(*e will lx* a ra|>id!y in(n*<a‘{siiig output frotu 
the plantatioiis, srxmm* or lat(*r- -haiahig a corn\sponding augmentation 
of the consumptive demand — th<‘ two sources of supply must (miei* into 
compi'^tition/ 

In view of th(‘ ^iverwhelrning odds in fa.vour of the ])la.ntations 
there is only one possible issue to such a, struggle. In the first place, the 
costs q)t f^oJhxhion of wild rnblxa* are double tliose of the cultivated 
arti(de, and the arguments that lux'.essity may bring about g;rea,ter 
economy in the :form4m ease applies Avith equal .form* to the Latt.ei*. Tit 
addition, labour and transport are obviously much more difficult pro- 
lilnins ill the collection of rubber over large and almost inaceessible areas 
than on a phrntatioii where 100 mature trees occupy a, space o:£t(vn only 
o:ne-l:iri;ndredtli pint as hirge as that taken up by 'a. similar number of 
tns’ns in their native habitat. This fath alom^ must always toll largely 
in favoiu* of tlu^ •jdantations. The possibility of sc'irious ('orapetilion by 
Kiiltsf.ii.iiles or synt!ieti(' rubber is also rendered a, m^gligilth* quantity, 
owing to th(‘ (dieapness of [ilantation prodiiction. The main points, 
ther'efore, are: thal:; jinything over Is, 6d. per lb, re|)rese,nts profit; that 
competition from outside sources is liardl}^’ worthy of consideration; that 
with a selling price of less than 3s. per lb. wild supplies will not'. pay to 
collect, though the plantations will make 100 pen* c^ent. profit. It seems, 
assured that thc^ future of rubber must lie with the plantation. ^ So long 
as Brazil finds it f)rofitable to collect rubber, the plantation companies 
will continue 'to pay re:markably handsome diAudends,, and^ AvhenV' 'owing* 
to lower prices, wild siqiplies go out of the market^ lllere isAo'-roour for 

reasonable^ doubt that, view-uf 'the-innumerable uses-tn^'■whi#;'■‘lmbber 

can be put, the world will readily absorb all that, cah' 'be (produced/'^ ' 
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Chemistry. 

dairy salts 


By J. G. BRUNXIOH and N. H. CHRTSTEIS'SEN. 

Since the publication of the analyses of dairy salts in this journal 
(July, 1910 ), which raised the interest in the importance and advanta.ges 
of the use of salt of the highest quality of purity in the butter factories, 
the quality of some of the salts has somewhat improved. Lym salt, how- 
ever, comes easily^ first with regard to composition and fineness of grain, 
and is practically a chemically pnre product. 

For the purpose of the pi*esent series of analyses, samples were 
obtained not only from the vendors of salts, but our inspectors also 
eolleeted samples of salt actually used in the butter factories ; and it will 
be .noticed, from the second table, that the composition of each variety 
shows only slight variation, principally due to variation in moisture 
contents. 

Higgin^s Fine Salt^" had again to be included in the list of salts 
used in butter factories, although the manufacturers themselves state 
Higgin's fine curing salt, .... is prepared specially for eiiriiig 
meat, and is wholly imsuited for use in a dairy. The hags of tliis salt 
are clearly branded Higgin’s Fine Salt — Curing and Packing”; but, 
nevertheless, the salt was found to be used in three factories, and was 
actually invoiced as Higgin's Dairy Salt.” 

The importance of the composition of a salt used iu butter factories 
has already been explained in the previous^ publication, the presence of 
even comparatively small amounts of lime salts in aiding the develop- 
ment of bacteria is well Imown, whereas a pure sodium chloride is almost 
sterile. 

It is necessary to point out that, for the same reason, the purity of a 
salt is of equal importance in the meat curing and preserving industry, 
and the users of cheaper inferior salts must lose in the quality of their 
products. 


— 

Waratak 
nxtm fine 
Salt. 

Castle 
Extra Hue 
Dairy Salt. 

Mermaid 
Dairy Salt. 

Lym 

Pure Salt. 

Higgins’ 
rine Salt— 
Ouriug and 
Packing. 

Black 
Horse 
Dairy Salt. 

Diamond 
Dairy Salt. 

Sodium 'cMpride ... 

y 

fO 

97*78 

y 

9775 

7 

98-46 

% 

99-79 

97^29 

0 / 

97'-i)9 

% 

08-10 

Sodium sulphate ... 

•16 

•14 

•01 

•04 

Nil 

*83 

•08 

Oalcimoa sulphate ... 

•m 

•66 

•75 1 

Trace 

1-42 

•83 

*49 

Idagneaium chloride ' 

•40 

•SO 

•IS ; 

■07 

•10 

*07 

*30 

Insoluble m£ttter , ..y 

•03 

^ -04 , 

16 

Trace 

•02 

Trace 

*03 

Combined watest ... : 

•52 

•63 

•20 

•09 

?S1 

112 

*47 

Moisture ^ 

' .-155 


•SO 

•01 

•66 

•06 

•53 

Totid'watbt''' 


111 

•60 

10 

1‘17 

1-lB- 

TOO 
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Ctkstie Salt, 7 samples 
Alermaid Salt, 0 samples 
Lym Pure Salt, (> samples 




Moisture. 

Comlrined 

Water. 

Sodium 

Ciiloridc. 


' from 

*47 

% 

■11 

o/ 

/c 

97-18 

) 

to 

1*29 

1-49 

98*05 

1 

^ average 

' 7 o 

•39 

97*51 

j 

' from 1 

‘30 

•OS 

98-02 

i 

to 

•01 

*75 

98-45 

1 

average 

*38 j 

•11 

98-26 

1 

I from 

*01 

•09 

99*69 



, to 

•27 

•14 

99*83 

1 

[ average 

•07 

•11 

09 -76 

1 

f from 

*42 

•51 

97-29 

es ... ..A 

, to 

•(>0 

•71 

97*86 

[ average 

•52 

•62 

97*40 

\ 

( from 

•55 

•27 

97-79 

[samples 

to 

•64 

•52 

98*53 

( average 

•60 

•38 

98*19 


Statistics. 


COMMONWEALTH MBTEOROLOG-T. 

RAINFALL OF QUEENSLAND.^ 

TAEiLF. Showing thm Total Rainfall foe eaoh Month of thbYeab in the Ageioultubal 

Distbiots of Queensland. ' 


STAflON.l 



1910. 






1911, 




July.j 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Get, 

Nov. 

Boo. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

( 

June. 1 July. 

Kom. 

BOWCE ... ,,, 

o*r>8 

O'lS 

3*76 

0*30 

3*S9 

5*30 

2;i*72 

7*67 

10*60 

1*04 

0*12 

0*2 

Nil 

OairKM 

Mil 

3-59 

1*34 

1-07 

7*37 

11*59 

34'49 

27'43 

.•15 *35 

52*31 

2*08 

1*44 

1*48 

Garaidton (lunlsfail) ... 

VU 

7-42 

11*61 

3*18 

7*30 

4*77 

30*96 

35'61 

2H*39 

50*53 

3*68 

6*10 

0*20 

Gindie State Tarni 

V4B 

Nil 




3*87 

11 *(59 

4* IB 

2*29 

0*29 

0*29 

Nil 

Nil 

Herborton 

Nil 

0-88 

0*68 

0*43 

4*5)3 

9*71 

11*43 

13*16 

16 .lo 

14*17 

0*58 

o*:)6 

0*40 

Hagkendow 

O' 48 

Nil 

2*76 

1-37 

3*41 

1*13 

9*15 

3*76 

0*17 

0*29 

0*4 

0*2 

0*2 

Kamerunga State Nurs. 


3'30 


2'0« 




23-08 


62*28 

151*0 

6*k 

6*43 

Mackay 

1*1 

0*48 

4*32 

0*7 

2*07 

2*15 

36*53 

13-04 

l.i*41 

3*14 

0*77 

Mosaiiian 


1*91 

2-90 

3*17 

10 30 

19 91 

32*76 

21*95 

71*04 

37*10 

1*44 

0-38 

a-as 

Bookbaiapton 

1-67 

0*23 

1-03 

0*99 

4*17 

2*40 

9*64 

21*07 

O' 39 

1*41 

0*50 

' Nil 

0*24 

Townsville 

0'33 

0*3 

3*34 

0*11 

2*53 

0*77 

26*40 

19 -24 

4*24 

3*02 

0*7 

0*11 

Nil 

f?oufh. 





1 




6*25 





Biggenden State Farm 

0’92 

, 0-28 


2*30 

1 4*69 

6’06 

10*37 

7-34 


0*90 

O'i) 

i*70 

Brisbane 

0'39 


2*72 

3*27 

! 2*49 

13-09 

10*30 

5-8.4 

■4*65) 

6 '88 

Bniidaberg 

2’ 10 


2*33 

0*70 

1 8*39 

1*68 

21*05 

9*75 

4*31 

1 *40 

0*50 

Nil 

0*37 

CroliamliuvHt ... 

O'OS 

0-70 

2*30 

1 3*83 

! 3*31 

0*20 

28*85 

19*2l) 

10*67 

2*94 

1*21 

0*13 

3*58 

Dalby 

1-4.2 

01)4 

3*11 

1 3*90 

! 4*09 

3*20 

8*08 

2*24 

3*20 

0*76 , 

0*91 

Nil 

0*68 

Bsk . . 

<)'58 

0-23 

4*06 

1 3'4l 

3 84 

7*53 

11*5)0 

6-04 

' 3*54 

0*99 1 

1*90 

Nil 

6*72 

Gatton Agrie. Oolleg© 

11)9 

Oik) : 


! 3'«0 

2'8.1 

0*8 1 

121)3 

3-98 

2*80 

1*38 j 

0-5S 

Nil 

Gympio 

Ipswicb 

0'83 

O' 32 

• i*k 

1 2*90 

3*10 

1'90 

9-13 1 

5-33 

1 0*02 

1*88 

0*32 

Nil 

0*97 

1117 

0*68 

1*55 

j 3*70 

1*90 

6*04 

8*16 

4*19 

2*51 

1*38 

0*42 

Nil 

0*69 

Maryboroitgh ... 

11)9 

0'35 

1-22 

1 1*63 

4-19 

3*19 

16*93 

6*68 

7*20 

2 '61 

0*16 

0*11 

0*02 

Eoma 

1*24 

Ni 

0*40 

3'6t 

4-39 

0*90 

11-62 

6*94 

1*25 

0*14 

1*13 

Nil 

0*67 

Eoma State Farm 



0*38 

2-95 

3*60 

7*97 

9*72 


6*39 

0*04 

*02 

6*22 

2*k 

!!P€iwai}LtAn 

6-76 

i'34 

1-62 

3*17 

7*71 

8*25 

20*84 

8*50 

18*11 

1*78 

0*67 

Warren State Farm . . . 



0*45 



... 

11 '75 

3*17 


i*04 

Nil 

0*6 

Warwick . , 

1-b 

6*k 

i*k 

2*20 

3-86 

3-46 

7*13 

201 

3*12 

6*74 

Nil 

1*20 

„ Hermitage 














State Farm 

V73 

0*39 







i*70 


0*79 

6*1 

i*i 

Westbrook State Farm 




! 2*98 

... 

4*k 

5*k 

3*90 

6*k 

Yandina 

6‘70 

6* 16 

6'k 

1 3*34 

5*16 

16*05 

12*04 

10*73 

12*02 

2*68 

0*28 

Nil; ; 

2*43 


approximate only. 


GEORGE G. BOND, Diriaional Officer, 
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A’'egetable Patliolo^j. 

SOME OBSER¥ATIOMS ON THE NITROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA 
ASSOCIATED WITH LEGUMINOyS PLANTS. 

By THOS. L. BANCROFT, M.B. 

I have taken an interest in this subject from an early (lat(‘.* I I'oji- 
it Avrong' now to regard the bacterial nodules as disease. 

Eveiy si)eeies of the order Legmiinoscc seems to be living in asso- 
ciation with a specific bacterium ; they (the plant and its ])acterium) live 
in conjunetion ax)pareiitly as messmates for mutual benebt. 

The legiiininoiis bacteria can be differentiated, one from tiie other, 
by tlieir appearance under the microscope and by their ])ehaviour to 
draining reagents. 

The particular bacteiuum connected with the eomnioii for 

histanee, will not live in association with Incerne. neither would the 
several ldiid>s on oiir wattles live on the Moreton Bay ehestniit; each 
plant has its own bacterium, aad no other bacteria beiiebt that partitadar 
plant. 

These legiiiniiioiis bacteria are almost certainly iinabli^ to live an 
independent life in the soil apart from their associated plants. Tiiere is 
an erroneous idea prevalent, however, that they do live indei)endent1y ; 
that failure in growing any legume iu a liealtliy condition is regm'ded as 
due to the absence of nitrogen-fixing bacteria' in th<^ soil. The Ariuvri- 
eaiis, at one time — I do not know whether the practice v‘xists still — retiom- 
meiided a farmer about to plant to corimmnicatc with tlu* De])ariimeiit of 
Agriculture, stating the kmd of crop he lunposed gri)wing, ami tlu' dce 
partmeiit U'oiiid sux>p]y a small packet of (urth <a.)iitainiiig the pariicuilar 
baeteriiim that would benefit that crop; the c-ontenis of"th(‘ ]>ackib: was 
to be mixed with a large ciiiantity of earth, aud this distributed over the 
ground preparatory to sowing. Well that procedure ma,y ]>ossibly 
benefit some plants, but it is absolutely usebvss and uniiecessai*}" for a 
leguBiiiioii.s crop. 

There are many different sapropliyffie bacteria of the soil wliieh are 
capable of fixing nitrogen froiu the air present in the soil in building up 
their ouni tissues; such bacteria when dead and decayed would serve as 
nitrogenous manure; the Legimiinoscc. however =, eamiot benefit from 
iiitropuous inaniire, and do not require it, as the bacteria living in 
association Avitli them supxilA^ all the nitrogen .required. . I once made 
the attempt _to grov; ineerne free from the bacterial nodules on tlu:"* roots, 
and found it' ini|>ossible, for as soon as the plant is riel or nearly" rid of its 
bacteria, its constitution is so weakened that 'itmickens and eventually 
dies. I proceeded in this wav : Having procured a bag of scrub soil from 
a locality miles away from any cultivation,, and which soil could never 
possibly have been contaminated with lucerne, I filled some new flower- 
pots with it and planted lucerne seed. , It grew w^ell, and the roots were 
covered with nodules containing bacteria; it made no difference whether 
the soil was heated' to redness: previous to 'sowing or' the young plants 
only watere d with watenthat had -been 'boiled; nodules w'ere ■ formed just 

'Roots dffclieLecfi-imiiio,sa---Broe. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., Till. 

(inci ser,), [ISOS). ' , 
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the same. I tried trimming off the nodules and small roots, scrubbing 
well what root was left ; if the jdant grew at all after this treatment 
nodules formed again. 

The seeds contain the particular baeteriiim associated with the 
plant. 

You might plant a dozen different' leguminous seeds in the same pot 
and each will produce nodules on its roots containing its own special 
bacterium. 

Failure to grow a leguminouvS crop is certainly not due to the 
absence of nitrogen -fixing bacteria, but to other causes, such as unsuit- 
able climate, deheieiicy of lime, potash, phosphorus, &c. 

The leguminoiis bacteria permeate the whole plant; cuttings of 
lucerne struck in sand and transferred to sterilised soil produce nodules 
on their root's. By taking off the new growth of a rooted cutting of 
lucerne and striking it in sand, and repeating tliis prixmdiire from the 
second {utting, you (am get a piece of lucerne free from l)acteria, but it 
will not grow ; that was my experience, but T hope shortly to make 
further experiimmt in this direction. 


HADLEY’S CAMB HARVESTER, 

Mr. A. N. ILuIley, of Indianapolis, who has l)(‘(ai i^peri men ting 
with his invention of a eane-hai‘V(fsting machime ha,s iNH^aitly returned 
from Cuba (says i,he “ Ijouisiana, IManter'') and rep<n*ts that he has 
niude a complete sm/cess thtu*(L He stains that his imufiine will now 
strip and gathei* and has Ixam stripping and giitlieriog up from the 
gromid ail lands of tangled and matt<‘d canes. Ills iiaa'liine has luiiidled 
canes that 'were so knotted and crooked that one would think they were 
beyond control by any machine. His succcsss ha.s Ixum siicii that he 
annomices now that lie will bc^ r(‘ady to lease his ])erfect.cd machine to 
those desiring to use it in the coming season. information concern- 

ing the same will be given later on. 

Mr. Hadley certainly deserves great admir«:itiou -dnd luiqiialilied 
support in the exploitatioii of his invention. His natural inventive 
ability,, which has already been utilised in other dii-eetions to a 
very considerable extent, has availed him miicii in Ins (dfoi'ts to 
perfetit a, suga.i*-ca,m.^ ha,rvester, and his untiring energy and im- 
swmwiiig |:)(‘.rsist:eiicy, notwithstanding va rious (lisa,|>| Mtiutinmits and 
drawbacks, have heem slunvn throng}, loiit tl'i(3 s('‘V(n''al .vea,rs in which 
he has inum engjtgtv] in t.liis work. 'We sin<-m,'«‘ly hope that; bis most 
sanguine oxp(,‘etations will now be i*ealised, and that ti,u>! (cme-cutting 
problem will liave met its solution at his Imnds. 
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Animal PatliologT. 

COMTAGiOilS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CATTLE. 

Tlie Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, lias issued tlie 
follo^ring instructions for tlie eradication of the ‘above disease for the 
information and guidance of stockowners in this State : — 

This disease is spread by healthy cattle coming into actual contact 
with animals affected with the disease. 

METHODS OF ERADICATION. 

1 . Oivners of animals badly affected with this disease should be 
reeorimiended to slaughter them immediately. 

2. It must be remembered that animals that have recovered from 
even a slight attack of pleuro-pneumonia are capable of spreading the 
diKsease probably for some years after apparent recovery. 

3. If the affected animals are not slaughtered they should at any 
rate, if possible, be kept apart from the healthy ones. 

4. The healthy cattle should then be inoculated without delay with 
virus obtained from a sick beast. 

5. In choosing an animal to slaughter for virus it is advisable to 
select one -whose breathing is very rapid and painful. 

6. To obtain virus, an animal as above is killed and bled by enttin.g 
its throat rather high up the throat, as the usual way of sticking gives 
an exit to the virus. The beast is then placed on its back, skinned, and 
its abdomen opened in the middle line behind the brisket. Then, with a 
cUmi Imife, the diaphragm is cut close up to the brisket until the opera- 
tor obtains a view of each side of the chest eavit^T-. Should a quantity of 
clear straw-eoloured fluid he discovered in the chest cavity between the 
ribs and lungs, this fluid is the virus used for inoculation purposes, and 
it should be carefully ladled out with a pannikin, and with the help of a 
funnel poured into bottles. The person obtaining the vims should first 
thoroughly w-ash his hands with soap and water containing Little or 
QuibheFs Fluid Sheep Dip, in the proportion of one teaspoonful to a. 
pint of water. The knife used to open the skirt or diaphragm, the panni- 
kin, the funnel, the bottles and their corks, used in connection with virus, 
should, before use, be immersed in a saucepan or copper of cold water, 
and the %vater boiled for 10 to 15 minutes. These articles after coming 
out of the pot should only be handled by the operator, except the out- 

' side of the bottles, which may be handled by an assistant. ' If the virus 
has to be kept for more than a few days it should have added to it glyce- 
rine in the proportion of one part of glycerine to four of viru§. Virus 
should be stored in a cool place — preferably in an ice-chest. 

If the liquid in the chest cavity be reddish in colour due to admix- 
ture of blood, it will, if used while fresh, be suitable for inoculation 
purposes. ■ ; 

Should there be no fluid in the chest cavity, the brisket should then 
be saWn through and the lungs removed wholes. They are then washed 
with rain v^ter, to remove all traces of blood, and placed on a large dish 
or tray which:, hte:;;previotisly been' cleaned with: boiling water, or, .better, 
still, has beeh :boiled*m\a' copper 'for ten minutes.’ y ' ' , ■ 
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After remaining tliere for half an hour the lung should be sliced up 
with a clean knife,, and the slices squeezed in order to force out the liquid 
contained in them. The pinkish portions close to the more hardened 
and darker of the affected portions of the lungs usually contain a large 
aiiioiint of virus, and these are usually sliced in preference to the darker 
portions. The material that grawitates to the tray or dish is virus, and 
should be stored as above described. 

Tlui seat of operation is the upper surface of the tail, about 3 in,, 
from the tip, though some people operate just above the brush. The 
operation can performed either by the Seton method or by the inoeula^ 
tioii syiaugc. 

Wliichiwer method is adopted, the hair for a few inches around the 
seat of operation is clipped off with a pair of scissors, and the skin 
washed with a 2]/o per cent, solution of fluid sheep-dip. This part of the 
work should, if possible, be done by an assistant. 

METHODS OP OPERATING. 

With the Seton Method . — The two-edged knife is first passed 
through the skin on the upper surface of the tail from side to side. The 
seton needle is then passed through the opening thus made, a seton pre- 
viously soalced in virus is then passed through the eyelet and the needle 
withdrawn, carrying one end of the seton through the wound; the two 
ends of tlu.^ seton are then tied together. The wool used for setons should 
first be boiled foi* ten minutes and then spread out on clean newspaper 
or some clean subsi:ance to dry in the sun. When required, it is cut into 
strips about 4 in. long, and a number of these are placed into a wide- 
moxithed Ixottle of virus to he used as required. The seton needle, 
two-edged knife, and the bottle in which the virus is placed should he 
boi1:ed for ten minutes before being used. 

With the Syringe . — This is the cleanest and most reliable method. 
The syringe is boiled for ten minutes before use, a few drops of KSterile 
olive oil are then sucked into a syxdnge to lubricate the piston ; the oil is 
then ejected, and the syringe is ready for use. 

A small nick is made with a knife in the skin on the upper surface 
of the tai l. The syiiiige is then charged with virus, and the needle of it 
inserted into the opening in the skin, passed dowmwards under the skin 
for about 1 in., moved a little from side to side, so as to form a little 
pocket, and the contents injected. On withdrawal of the syringe a little 
ointment, made of Stockholm tar 1 part and lard 4 parts, should he 
smeared over the skin wound. 

Care should always he taken to handle flie tails very gently, as 
many failures are partially due to the rough way in which these are 
handled. 

The imiuuiiity conferred by inoculation doeKS not as a rule last longer 
than twelve months; hence the necessity of repeating the operation 
yearly if recovered animals are retained in the herd. 

The milk from cows actually affected with pleuro-pneumonia should 
not be used for human consumption, hut the milk from the healthy in- 
contacts can he so used. 

After taking virus from a beast, the lungs and lymphatic glan^ 
should be thoroughly examined for any indication of tuberculosis, and if 
any lesions of this disease are discovered, the virus should be destroyed. 
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Science. 


STEAM AND GASg AND THEIR APPLICATION FOR POWER 

PRODUCTION. 

[A paper read by the Engineering Instructor, Mr, eJ. Lyle, (Queens- 
land ^Agrieiiltiiral College, to the State School Teachers attending the 
Winter Course of Instruction at the Qxieensland Agrieiiltaral Coll(‘ge, 
Gattoii. 7th July, 1911.] 

Little more than half a eentiuA- ago, the agrieiiltiirist had tin* eiioiee 
of comparatively fVnv mechanical api>lianees hy means of which to reduce 
the }iianiial labour and expenst‘ neee>ssary for carrying on his l)usiness. 

Now, however, it is recognised that niechimism, and especially motor 
rnechaiiisin, is one of the most potent factors for tiie successful devidop- 
rneiit of modern farming. 

The farmer himself, although not iiecessarih^ a skilled meelianic, 
would now find it to be much to his advantage if he acquired at least an 
elementary uiiderstandiiig of physics, as applieabh'. to the production 
and crniismission of power, and also a know- ledge of the “ Mechanics of 
Fluids” : Hydrostatics — Pneumatics — Hydrokinetics, 

Tilt- primary object of these studies, and in especial a. study of the 
use of stcfiin or gas for motor purposes, is to learn the conditions which 
tend etsiriOinie elficieney so as to obtain from steam or gas poiver plants 
the greatest possilae amount of work in vt-iiim for the lowest consumption 
of fuel, wdi ether solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

There is a fascination for nearly all of us to walc'h *' ivavim* in 
motion,” and the query as to how the motion is ]>rodiici*cl is (-oiimjon to 
all intelligent observers. 

From College students and from teach, -ers during Winter i'.ourses 
there are. as might be expected, many (gieries put to the tutglim-T about 
steam boilers, engines, pumps, &e., and this paper, 'with lanteni views 
tomiglit, is intended to answer, both theoretically and graphiealiy, the 
general trend of those queries, by re.ferenee to develop, ments in the use 
of steam and internal combustion enginevS for power production. 

If first, then, an understanding of the principles xdiich uiiderlitx the 
production of meelianieal power be conveyed to tlie student, lie wall more 
readily Mkuv the conditions necessary for successful practical applica- 
tion of steam or gas. 

ilotioii of all kinds, being only an efeel, let us a,pply some 'of our 
lessons in physics to realise a cause. 

I venture to sii])irat '' That all motion is due to, and caused l)y, 
natural or artificial disturbance of equilibrium.” ' For 'example 't— 

First: How are wind engines moved to do useful work? By tiie 
impact of air in motion, wfiiicli is called wind, and the cause of wand is a 
natural and beneficent disturbance of equilibrium througli unequal tem- 
perature and pressure in the atmosphere, 'the air moving in bv tlic' bnv of 
gravity from regions of high pressure to regions 'of low- pressure, th.is 
motion making it 'possible to ' pump water and, do other useful vamk by 
means of wind engines, wMeh, hy partially intercepting the flow of the 
%viiid. converts the kinetic en6,rgy due to its velocity into motive power. 

Second: How/ are water-wheels and' turbines ^ forced to revolve and 
give ^ out useful 'Work to';theh^ent,hf, thousands of horse-power? By 
partially, intercepting the. flow' pfv'wai^r-.ih motion., and the cause of the 
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water being in motion is natural and beneiieent alteration of temperature 
and pressure, and consequent disttirbanee of equilibrium, as between a 
supporting atmospbere and vapour clouds in suspension; hence rain, 
whieli on the higher parts of the earth’s surface from rivers of water 
w-]iieh rush by the law of gravity from higher to lower levels, in their 
course to the sea from which the water was originally dravm by (WMpora- 
tion, thus completing a cycle of changes involving motion, from Yrliieli, 
by means of wuiter-wlieels and turbines, kinetic, energy is convertt,*d into 
useful work. 

Third: How are steam, hot-air, and internal c<mibustiori engines 
made to give out useful work:? By heal; the concentration, application, 
conservation and dissipation of which involves most important and (im- 
plex study for -the student of Engineering. ” Heat is coneentrated and 
made applicable to motive mechanism by artificial dAsiurhance of 
equiliTriiini as between the temperature and ].)rcssure of thc^ atmospiiere 
and am^ of the various mediums of communiimtion to tlu^ m,ov<ibie parts — 
7.e.j the piston of a rc-iciprocating or the lilades of a turbine engine. eithe!r 
of which, ]iy inttu'ccqiting the how of expanding heat molecules from a 
higher temperature and |>ressiire to a. lower temperature and pressure — 
or, ill othei* words, from an artitieially luilialaueed tein[>erature and puis- 
sure to the normal temperature and pressure of the surrounding atmos- 
phere — converts part of the kin (die energy from the heat in oiec tiles to 
useful worlc. 

The analogy betwcHUi tbesi^ three examjdes, i think, fully warrants 
the proposition That all motion is due to, and (paused Irv, natural or 
artiheiai disturbance of e<|uilibriumu ' and that, to oldain power for use- 
ful work, it is only :necessa]w foi* tln^ engimun^ to mo(^.lify mechanisin, to 
utilise the potentiality of ivind, wai'Cr, steam, <jas, and we niiglit add 
eleelrhdiif, as each, by natural or artiii<na]ly ci*eated conditions, passes 
throiigli a similar cycle of (diauges, for rtestoring natural (‘(juilihrinni of 
tempei*atiir(^ and pressunu in atmosplieric surroundings. 

The iirst two (‘xampies, by naturally (-onformhig to pliysi»ajL laws, 
with wlrieli nea,riy all here ar(‘ conversant, arc^ mu<'h simpler for the 
student to follow than tlu,^ third, which hiA’-olves arti1h*ial arul mo(dniiiical 
operations, not (juite so easily uiidei‘stood ; but a,s we pro(‘.(XTl I ti'iist the 
analogy bidAViam the riatiirai and the artificially created cycdimil «‘ondi- 
tions for iirodiicing power in motion will be made (dear. And lien?, let 
me say tlnit the student of engineering must he ever on th(:' alert: for 
developments of new practices and adaptations for power production, 
(wen ah:hough he wiseh^ recognises that the first principles of tlie s(denee 
remain the same, tliat every experiment fails which gO'(.^s against the 
unchanging laws of creation, and that success comes only with the erffort 
to make useful to manlsind the hidden forces of Nature, by giving effect 
to those l.aws. 

1.Mu 5 subject is naturally divided into several speci:ti(i heads — he., 
The Atraospher(‘/ ■’ '' Heat,” ” Water,” Steam,” '' Hh^ain Boilers,” 
and ” Chis ijef/uoaitors and Engines”; but in the tinui at our disfiosal we 
(-.an only d(‘a1 V(*iy shortly with the iiart (^acdi is made to |)c^rforiu In 
power producti on . 

Idle atmosphere:, of* air, is a mechanical combination of several gases, 
prineipally nitrogen and oxygen, with traces of (uirbonic acid and 
organic :ra after. b, 

The qualities of the atmosphere wiiieh have dii*eiit interest for the 
engineer, and which have to he taken into account in nearly alL calcula- 
tions applying to steam boilers, engine cylinders^ condensers, pump.5t fe., 
are :its uvyight, its compressibility, its expansibility and; diffus:ibilityv and 
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ill conueetioiL with combustion in furnaces, or ^ engine cylinders, its 
voliiiiietrie eoiiiposition lias to be considered relatlYcly to the nature or 
the fuel to be used. 

Ill designing steam boilers, to obtain specific evaporative eflieieiiey, 
the requisite air supplies must be predetermined, so ^as to give practieal 
applieatioii to hnown laws of combustion, ^ wliieli involve calcalations 
bearing on Pueh''’ Fh’e-gTate Areas,’' Calorific Power,'’ and kin- 
dred details. 

And ill the design of internal eombiistiou lU'iinders, it is most impor- 
tant that the admission of air be correctly proxiortioned to suit the natm^e 
of the gas fuel available, so as to ensure the formation of an ^explosive 
mixture from which to secure a maximum development of thermal 
energy in return for an^' given volume of gaseous fuel used. 

(to be continued.) 


THE EUCALYPTyS AS A PREVEWTiVE AGAIWST MALARIA- 

The Tropical Agriculturist/ ’ Ceylon, publishes the following 
eorrespondenee, addressed to The Pioneer/’ on the subject of the pr<v 
vention of malaria due to Anophele mosquitoes, by the planting of the 
Tasmanian Blue Gum. The writers appear to assume first of all that the 
gum tree of Australia is the Blue gum, ignoring the fact that the Euca- 
lypti of this island continent are of various species; in fact — as the 
Government Botanist of Queensland, Mr. P. M. Bailey, C.M.G., says — 
their name is legion. It is quite correctly stated by P.H.” in his letter 
to “ The Pioneer” that there are vast tracts in Australia in whieli the 
blue gum tree does not exist, which are free from malaria, and it might 
have lieeii added that in the tropical North, where there are dense scrubs, 
plenty of Avater, muggy heat, and millions of moscjiiitoes, there is no 
malaria. This being so, how can the anophele mosquito carry infection “I? 
The AAuIter has been driven from Avork in the scrubs in South Queens- 
land by swarms of mosquitoes, but men, Avomen, and children know 
nothing of inalaria in these localities. The impression that the Eucalypti, 
oAAing to their balsamic exhalations, destroy mosquitoes is a false one. The 
part the tree plays in the economy of Nature is the absorption of maleli- 
eent gases in the soil, as shown in Sperator’s” letter. When the 
railAvay line Avas being built between Dalby and Eoma many years ago, 
the men employed in clearing the brigaloAv scrubs on the line, and break- 
ing lip the soil Avhich was full of large '' Melon holes” containing 
stagnant Avater, suffered from malaria as soon as the soil was disturbed. 
In these serub.s there are no gum trees. Once the work was completed 
and tlie light and air were let in^ to the adjacent scrub lands, there aa’-es 
no longer any' malaria, and to-day farmers and their families dAvelling 
along the line enjoy 'a remarkable immunity from sickness, although the 
ubiquitous mosquito is there as numerous as ever, whilst I)alby itself is 
a neeognised ' sanatorium. Even in the dense tropical scrubs of Cairns, 
Cardwell, 'and Geraidton (Innisfail), in North Queensland, there is no 
mialaria attributable, to the anopheles. 

The letters alluded to are interesting, and we therefore place them 
before 'our readers. — 

:”P.H// writes';-^,, ' 'j'; y ^ 

With reference to a correspondent’s remarks in your issue of the 
26 tli March in connection with, the cultivation of eucalyptus trees as an 
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aiiti-iiuilarial measure in India, I am afriad that the present-day anti- 
malarial sanitarian, with a full knowledge of the history of the cultiva- 
tion of the Eiicalyptm glohulus and E, roatrata in the countries in which 
it has been adopted as a preventive of malaria, has little eoniideiiee in 
the process. 

“ The cultivation of blue gum trees had, in former years, a high 
reputation as a preventive of malaria, and there are several iiistanees 
wliere siiceessfal results were said to have been achieved. Such are those 
of the Trappist Monastery, Tre Fontana, near Eome; certain malarious 
areas in Algiers around Bona, Philippeville, and in Corsica. The 
statistics regarding the incidence of malaria from the very regions in 
which this cultivation was carried out indicate that the expectations as to 
its effects in reducing malaria to any marked extent, have not been 
realised. 

The planting of Eucalyptus globulus in the Tre Fontana was 
started when the dominating theory regarding malaria was that it arose 
from miasmata from the soil. One of the beneficial effects of Ihe 
bine gum tree was supposed to be due to certain balsamic oxiialatious 
destroying these miasmata. I have personally seen certain species 
of Gull cine mosquitoes in swarms around young blue gum trees up 
the Huon Elver, in Tasmania, when the whole air was pervaded 
until the smell of these trees and the attacks of the mosquitoes named 
amounted almost to a iiestilenee. With a view to drying the subsoil, 
certa;in trees have been planted on account of the great activity of the 
traiispiratoiy fiinetion shown by growing vegetation and the consequent 
absorption of excessive moisture from the soil, the number of trees planted 
being in proportion to the lu^eds and dimensions of tlie locality. The 
proved relationship between anopheline mosquitoes and malaria now 
points to the fact that any beneficial effects that arise from arboriculture 
are due to interference with the multiplication of mosquitoes. -iVny 
virtue the blue gum tree may possess is jirobably unassociated udth, its 
exhahffions, or its effects on the subsoil water; its influence is more 
satisfactorily explained by the simultaneous levelling of the surface soil 
eifeeted with the planting of trees, this doing away with the bretMing 
places of mosquitoes in the area under cultivation. Well-regulated culti- 
vation of the soil is always healthy, but the henefieial influences (as 
regards malaria) following the planting of trees have been extolled 
beyond theix" intrinsic merits. 

There are vast tracts of Australia in which the blue gum tree does 
not exist and which are free from malaria, although the right kind of 
anopheline mosquitoes are met with in these tracts ; so that the fortunate 
exemption of Australia cannot be attributed to the influence of blue gum 
trees. It is not possible in the present state of knowledge to completely 
explain the cause or causes of the immunity of a large part of the Austra- 
lian continent to malaria. 

* ‘ Trees in belts or clumps, or even heavy shimbbery, placed between 
malarious localities and human habitation have frequently been known 
to act as a protective agency against malaria. They are natural intercep- 
tors of mosquitoes from their breeding places. On the other hand it is 
well Imown that such trees and shrubbery between the breeding grounds 
of anopheliiies and human dwellings may act as places of rest and shelter 
for these mosquitoes en route to lay their eggs and back again to feed 6n 
man. I am unable to state to what extent the cultivation of blue gum 
trees in India would be an economic success on account of its oil and tim- 
ber, but I entertain litle hope that it would in any way make any serious 
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iiiipi-e.ssioil on tlie malaria of tills eomitry. It is oven doubtful if it 'would 
gT()w ill t!ie same luxiiriaiK^e it does in eertain parts of ^ Australia (8oiitli 
Australia, Victoria, New South "Wales) and in Tasiiuinia. We know tluit 
it 1ms beeonie naturalised in tlie Nilgiris, but the little experience we have 
of its cultivation on the plains does not encourage the view that it would 
he a [ii*rr[itable industry, 

Afliilst anti -malarial sanitarians in India are anxious to avail 
tliemselves of every kimwm namsiire o± proved value and practical appli- 
cability iu thi'‘ prevention of malarin. it is probable they ^roiild consider 
that an}" available funds for anti-malarial measures might be iriorc.^. profit- 
ably employed in ot]]«‘r direetions than in the cultivation of eucalyptus.’' 

' ^ Sperator ' ' says : — 

“ Witii refeivnce to hlr. Booth Tucker's leilsu i]i your issue of the 
13th March, suggesting' the planting- of the eucah'|?tus tree as an anti- 
malarial measure. I can (iiiote a striking iiistance of its effieacAc Tlie 
Bomaii Campagiia was formerly the ridiest and most populous (amnlry- 
side iif the world: it is now almost a destud solely on ac(^ount of fiiaia,ria, 
and the luakTria-propagatiiig mosquito. The monastcuy of Tre Foutainu 
3 miles from Rome, used etmstaiitly to htu’e to send for a frt\sh supply of 
Trappist monks from healthier monasteries, and it is said that no monk 
survived three years in the monastery. Eucalyptus trees Avere inti*odiieed 
and phmtv'd in avenues iimv the monastery, and now the monastery is 
quite liealtfiy. Anyone who cares to visit the monasteiy can not only see 
the place where St. Paul suftered imirtyrdoni, b\it can also obtain n glass 
of exeelleiit eucalyptus liqueur from 'monks no longer facing imminent 
deatli. To experiment by forbidding all cnltWation and gardening haw 
■not been successful, nor is it to be Avondered at' considering tlie fact that 
some of the driest districts are the most subje^u. to tin* acuitest malaria. 
I would limnhly suggest that the experiment should be uiadt* of f')hi,ni/nig 
all. the av-eniies of a cantonment Avith eucalyptus. Tinn*t.^ ar(‘ many kinds 
of the tree, soirie of ivhieh ean l)e grown in India. Idiey are not uiisigfilly 
and yield excellent timber, and the cost Avould be little greater tlian that 
of ordinjiry aAmniie plantation. To judge by the parallel of 1 tal^e a 
eoiintiw wliose malarial pi'oblem is closely similar to ours, I suggest tluit 
no better expedient (apart from quinine prophylaxis) ean he fo'uiid.^'’ 


BRITISH WEW GUINEA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 

The report for the period ended 31st DeeembeiA 1910, states that 
develo]>nieiit and administrative expenditure in Pa])ua and Brisbane, 
ineliiding- salaries and all expenses of management and upkeep of vessels, 
a'moiints to '£27,883.' Downi to 31st Deccunbeix 1910, in addition.' to about 
450, acres' planted, rather over 2,000 acres havm been cleared, and the 
directors liaise since received advices that large 'areas are being planted 
Avith Para rubber, eoeoanuts, and sisal hemp. ’'From the tobacco pi anta- 
tion about 5 tons have already been harvested. The profit shown on the 
sale of stores for the period to 31st December, 1910 (about six months' 
Avorking), amounts' to £1,209. Sufficient labour for the present require- 
ments of all the company's properties ■ haS' noA^- been obtained. 
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Answers to CoiTespoiideiits. 

POST-HOLE DIGGEK. 

Eatiia, Logan, '' Barneyview/ ’ 

in reply to a, request from Mr. Brown tiiroiigii this journal for inf or- 
liiat'ioij regarding' post-holt.^ diggc^rs, Mr. S. Davis, Eatlia, Logan, 
writes: — '' I have iiiiieii pleasure in stating I have used a post-hole 
diggei' and fomid it to be fairly sueees>stiii, tlioiigii not so good as one 
iiiig'iit be led to suppose from reading the advertisements about tliem. 
The a.dvaniag'es they give over the bar and shovel are : Faster work, under 
favoura ble conditions ; a sniail, neat hole ; and less rainining. h bar must 
be kept handy to lomiove any obstructions in the shape of stones or roots 
that may be met -with. The work of turning them is fairly heavy, and 
depends entirely on the state of the ground, it being soinetinies so hard 
that it is iiirpOvSsibie to bore it with them. They work bcvSt after plenty of 
rain. The digger I use is one of the plain disc variety, with an auger 
point, and, from my observations while using it, I can see where some 
slight alterations could be iuade in its construction by wiiicli it would be 
greatly improved. I have not seen or tried an\^ other kind of digger than 
the one mentioned.'’ 

CHOU-MOLLIEK. 

P. ]|. YoijiNO, Esq., Tambourine Mountain — 

], The C iu oilier belongs to tbe Kale, or Broccoli family. 

2. As a feed for dairy cows, it should be fed after milking. When 
mist'd with green bailey it forms a useful feed for milk production. The 
leave ‘s are liked Ivy most; classes of stock, 

d. TIk^ plant favoui*s a ri(di, well-drained, sandy loam, or alluvial soli, 
and would tbrive also in scrub soils. In the case of the former, if the soil 
is not natiu'ally rich, i>etter results may be looked for l)y giv:ing a dressing 
of farmyard manure so:me months previous to planting. 

;\Ia!vh, April, ajid i\lay ai*(‘ tiie most seasonal)le months in which to 
s<u\' tlie sci'd, the c()st of whiidi is about 5s. to 6s. per il). 

Young ];.)laiits should l)e raised in a seed-l^ed, and transplanted to 
their i.xnarianent |)ositi()ns in drills 3 ft. apart, with individual plants 
2 ft. apart in the drills. Tlu' sc'ed is obtainable from iiiost seedsine/.L 
Yates and Go. and A;nderson and Co. usually stock it, or it :may l)e 
obtained through T. H. Wood, seedsman, George street, Brisbane. 

The plant witlistands frost, and, as it occupies the ground for several 
months, siicet'ssive a:moimts of fodder may be Imd by using the lower 
]eav«‘s as they mature. 

I This is iust what mv experience wms with the Jersey cabbage, Ed. 

It is subjish t.o tlio attacks of , the Aphis, like many similar plants, 
and for l.his reason, ]>a.rtly, should not be ke])t growing during the sion- 
jiiei* nilmths. The recent trials at the Hermitage State Pa:i*m, on heavy 
black soil, pi’oved that tlu' plant did not possess any spcMual featu!*es to 
.merit a ehoicte Iretw’cim it and thousand-beaded kale. 

EARLIEST MANDARIN. 

Geebunc}, Palmwoods— 

Mandarins fruit in the following order : — Parker's Special ; six weeks 
later, Satsuma; four weeks after Satsuma, Scarlet BmjAeror; follo-wedhy 
Beauty of Glen Eetreat; latest, King of Siam. y, i '; ; 

Tlie King of Siam is scarcely known in Queensland,, but is, .said ,to 'be- 

a very excellent variety of mandarin. 
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The Markets. 


PEICES OB BRUIT— TTJEBOT-STREET MARKETS. 



AUGI/ST. 

Article. 

Prices. 

Apples (Eating), per ease 

7s. to 8s. 

Apples (Cooking), per case 

6s. to ()s. (kl. 

Apricots, per case ... 


Bananas (Gaveiiclisli), per dozen 

3d. t:o Id. 

Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 

2M. to 3d. 

Cape Gooseberries, per case 

4.S. iki. to 7s. <;d. 

Custard Apples, per quarter-case 

3s. to os. (>d. 

Citrons, per cwt 

11s. 

Lemons, per case 

3s. 6d. to 4s ; 

Mandarins 

3s. to Os. 6d. 

I^Tectarines, per case 


Oranges, per case 

2s. to 3s. 

Papaw xipples, per quarter-case 

Is. to Is. bd. 

Passion Eruit, per quarter-case 

4s. to 6s, 6d. 

Peaches, per ease ... 


Pears, per case 


Peanuts, per lb. ... 

3d. to Sfd. 

Persimmons, per quarter-case 


Plums, per case 


Pineappies (Eipley), per dozen 

Is. 3d. to 2s. (>d. 

Pineapples (EougiL), per dozen ... 

Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

Pineapples (Smooth), per dozen 

2s. 6d. to 3s. bd. 

Straw berries, per tray 

3s. to 4s. 

Tomatoes, per quarter-case 

2.S. Od. to 6s. 

Strawberries, per doz. boxes 


SOUTHERN FRUIT MA.RKET. 


Apples, choice, per case ... ... 

9s. to 10s. 

Apples (Cooking), per ease 

Is. tid. to 4s. bd. 

Apricots, per gin case ... 


Bananas (Queensland), per bunch 

only quoted iis 


“ very cheap” 

Bananas (Queens i and), per case 

7s, to 9,s. 

Bananas (IN’. Queensland), per bunch 


Bananas, (Fiji), G.M., per bunch 

3s. t)d. to 8s. 

Bananas (Fiji), G.M., per case 

12s. 6d. to 13s. 

Cocoanuts, per dozen 

2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 

Custard Apples, per tray ... 

7s. to 10s. 

Grapes, per half-case 


Lemons, per gin case 

3s. to 6s. 

Mandarins (local Emperors), per ease 

5s, to 5s, Od. 

Mandarins (Queensland), per case 

6s. to 9s. 

Oranges (Queensland), per case 

4s. to 5s. 

Oranges (Queensland Navels), per case 

' ' 9s. to iOs. 

Oranges (Sevilles), per gin case ... 

2s. 6d, to 3s. 

Passion Emit, per half-case 

4s. to 5s. 6d. 

Papaw Apples, per ease ... 

4s, to 5s. 

Peaches, per half-case ■ , ... ■ ... 


Peanuts, per Ih. ’ 

5|d, 

Pears, per gin case ... .... ... 


Persimmoiis, per half-c'ase , , 


Pineapples (Queensland) j common, per case ... ... 

4s. to 6s. 

Pineapples (Queensland), Ripley* s, per case ... ... 

5s. 6d. to 7s. 

Pineapples (Queensland), Queen* 8, per case ... ... .*]] 

4s. 6d. to 8s. 

Plums, per hMf-easey ,; ... ... ■; ■ ■ ... 


Pomegranates, per gin ease V ■'■..,,,■"'.■■1.. ,, ... 


Tomatoes (Queensland), per hushel case ... .*] ]]] 

3s. 6d* to 5s» 

Strawberries, per 3-quart tray ... 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE BRISBANE MARKETS FOR 

AUaUST. 



Article. 





AITUITST. 

Prices. 

Bacon, Pineapple 





lb. 

7d. to 8-|d. 

Barley, Malting 


... 



hush. 


Bran 


• 



ton 

£5 7s. 6d. 

Butter, Factory 





lb. 

lid. 

Chaff, Mixed 




• •• 

ton 

£;l to £5 

Chaff, Oaten (Victorian) 





„ 

£5 15s. 

Chaff, Lucerne 

a «» 




u 

£2 10s. to £6 10s. 

Chaff, Wheateii 




aa. 

9» 

£2 10s. to £3 

Cheese . „ . 





lb. 

6-id. to 7-|-d. ■ 

Flour 





ton 

£9 5s. 

Hay, Oaten (Victorian) 




... 


£7 

Hay, Lucerne 



... 

... 


£5 15s. 

Hoiiev 

... 




lb. 

2d. to 2,fd. 

Maize 


... 



bush. 

2s. Sd. to 3s. 

Millet (Broom) 

f « * 




ton 1 


Oats 


• •> i 



buslh I 

3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. 

Pollard 



. . . 

• • • ] 

ton 

£5 7s, 6d. 

Potatoes ... .... 




. ! 

5> 

1 £3 to £10 8s. 

Potatoes, Sweet 




... 1 

ewt. 

! 2s. 6d. 

Pum plans 





! ton 

i £2 10s. to £3 

Pumpldns, Cattle 



. . . 

... 1 

I 

busli. 

1 £2 lOs. to £3 

"Wheat, Milling 





I 3s. 7d, to 4s. 

Onions 

aa. 

. « a 


... 

ton 

1 £5 10s. 

Hams 

« 




ib. 

lid. 

Eggs 

.a, 


... 

... 

doz. 

9d. 1o Is. 2d. 

Fowls 





pair 

3s, to 4». 

Ceese 

tt « « 




jj 

5s. 9d. 

Bucks, English 


• «» 



It 

3s. (ki. to 4 h. 

Bucks, Muscovy.., 




... 

„ 

4s. to 5s. 

Turkeys (Hens) 




... 

if 

5s. to 5s. t5d. 

Turkeys (Oohblers) 



... 

... 


8s. to lls. 


TOP PRICES, ENOGG-ERA YARDS, JULY, 1911. 



Animal. 




JUIA”. 

Prices. 

Bullocks 




. . . 

£7*15s. to £9 

„ (Single) ... 





£1.0 

Cows 





£6 2s.6d.to£617s.6d. 

Merino W ethers 





22s, 

Crossbred W ethers . . . 





28$. 3d. 

Merino Ewes " 





18s. 3L'' '7:,;' 

Crossbred Ewes 





' 276.-,',::', '' 

Lambs ... ' 

... 




18s. 

Pigs (Porkers) , ... 

... ... 



" '/i 

28s. 


12 
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PEICES OF FAEM PRODUCE FOE JULY. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS. 


Article. 

,nmj. 


Price. 

Cotton (Uplands), per lb 

7‘94:M. 

Cotton (Sea Island), per lb. 

12d. to 171. 

Cotton Seed, per ti,»n 

£(f to £7 10s. 

U 111 ) ber ( Para ) , per 1 b 

4s. 5d. to 5s. 

E libber (Ceylon, Smoked), per ib. 


Copra (S.S.b per ton 

£38 7s. 6d. 

Copra (Ce Uon), per ton 

£2o 

Copra ( M a 1 a bar ) , per ton , . . 

£26 

^ £21 15s. lo £82 

Hemp ( >1 anil a) , per ton 

Hemp (Sisal), per ton ... ... 

£28 10s. 

Hemp ( Indian Sisal), per ton 

£12 to £19 

Hemp (Mauritius), per ton 

£22 lo £2S 

Hamie Fibre (Guina Grass), pier ton 

£48 to ;6r>0 

Soja Bean uil, ])ei* cwt 

Sis. 

Soja Beans, per ton ... 

Coffee (Costa Eiea), per ewt. ... 

£7 5s. to £7 iOs. 

(>7s. to 78s. 

Coffee (Fair G-reenish), per cwt. 

64s. to f18s. 

Coffee (Low Middling), per cwt 

I 69s, to 78s. 

Coffee (B> Id Pair), per cwt. 

fiffs. to 08s. 

Coffee (Peaberrjj, per cwt. 

I 09s. to 85s. 


Times of Sunrise ancr Sunset at Brisbane, lill. 


1 

Septembkh, 

OunujKiL 

; 

1 JCoVliMEKE. 

1)eckmi;eii. 

Q 

aises. 

Sets*. 

j 

! Sets- 

Sises. 

Sets. 

Sises. 

Sets. 

1 

(>•4 

5-33 

: 5-20 

5*47 

4*69 

0*5 

4 ’46 

(>•28 

2 

6 ”8 

5 34 

5-28 

5*48 

4 58 

6 6 

4*46 

6-28 

3 

6 3 

0 ‘34 

5 27 

5*48 

4*67 

{>'6 

4*46 

6 '29 

4 

0 0 

5 35 

5*26 

5*49 

4-57 

6*7 

4-46 

6*30 

5 

5*r0 

-5 35 

5 ’25 

5*49 

4 66 

6*8 

4*46 

6 31 

S 

r»-58 

5 *3ti 

5-24 

5-40 

4*65 

6 8 

4*46 

6*31 

7 

5 ’57 

5 3i:» 

5-23 

5 ’50 

4 ’.64 

6'9 

4*46 

6*32 

8 

5*56 

5 37 

5*22 

5*51 

4 54 

O'lO 

4*46 

6 33 

9 

5-55 

5 37 

5*21 

5*51 

4 53 

6-11 

4*46 

6*33 

10 

5-54 

5-38 

5*20 

5*52 

4 53 

Oil 

4*47 

6*34 

11 

.5 53 

5 38 

519 

0*52 

4*52 

612 

4*47 

6*35 

12 

5 52 

5 38 

5-18 

5*53 

4 51 

613 

‘ 4*47 

6*35 

13 

5 ’.50 

5 39 

5*i0 

5*53 

4 61 

6*14 

4*17 

6 36 

14 

^ 5*49 

5‘3'> 

5*15 

5 '54 

4’61 

614 

4*47 

6 37 

15 

5 '48 

5 '40 

514 

5 54 

4 50 

6*15 

4*48 

(>•37 - 

16 

5*47 

5*40 

513 

5 55 

4*50 

6*16 

4*48 

6*38 i 

17 

5’4B 

5*41 

5*12 

5*r)5 1 

4*40 

6 37 

4-48 

6 39 1 

18 

5'45 

5 41 

5 11 

5*50 ! 

4‘49 

6-18 

4*40 

6 39 5 

19 

5 44 

6 42 

510 

5*57 ; 

4 48 

6*18 

4 49 

6-40 

20 

5*42 

5*43 

'5 9 

5*57 1 

4 '48 

6*19 

4*60 

6’40 

21 

5*41 

5*42 

58 

5,58 i 

4*48 

6-20 

4*50 

6*41 

22 

5*40 

6 43 

57 

5*58 1 

4*47 

6*21 

4 -.51 

6*41 

23 

r>’39 ; 

5*43 

5*6 

5*59 

4*47 

6*22 

4*51 

6*42 

24 

1 5*38 ■ 

6*44 

5-6 

6*0 

4*47 

6*22 

4*52 

6*42 

25 

[ 5*36 

5*44 

f>’5 

flO 

4 '47 

6*23 

4*52 

6*43 

26 

1 5*35 

5*45 

5*4 

61 

4*46 

6*24 

4*53 

6 43 

27 

i 5*34^ 

5-46 

6*3 

6 2 

4 46 

6*25 

4*53 

6’44 

28 

: 5'33 

' 5 46 

5*2 

6*2 

4*46 

6 25 

4*54 

6*44 

29 

5 32 

'.6’46 

■ 5*1 

6*3 

4-46 

6*26 

4*54 

6*44 

30 

5*31 

! 6*47', 

^ 6’0 

6*4 

4*46 

6 27 

4*55 

6*45 

31 



5*0 V 

,6*4 ' 

,, '*■“■ , 

i '■'•■'i 

4*56 

6*45 


Phases of the JiIoon. 

H. M,. 

1 f^ept. C First Q, 11 arter "1 31 n-jn 


i 9 

„ 0 F'lffl Moon 

1 57 „ 

16 

„ 1) Last Quarter 

3 51 „ 

23 

,, ® Hew Moon 

0 37 „ 

30 

,, ( First Quarter 

9 8 p m. 

8 Got. O Ifull Moon 

2 11 p.m. 

15 

„ )) Last Quarter 

9 46 a.im 

2*2 

„ 0 Hew Moo-n 

2 9 p.m. 

so 

„ ( .First Quarter 

4 41 , 

7 Hov. 0 Fnli Moon 

1 -18 a.m. 

13 

„ ]) Last Quart.er 

5 19 p.m. 

21 

>, ® Hew Moon 

6 40 a.m* 

29 

„ ' C First Quarter 11 '12 ,, 

6 Doo. O Full Moon 

0 52 p.m. 


18 , 
21 , 
29 


}) Last Quarter 8 46 u.m. 
® Hew Moon 1 40 „ 

C First Quarter 4,47 
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Farm and Garden Notes for October. 


Field. — Witli the advent of wanner v;eather and the ecmseijaent 
increase in the soil temperature, weeds will make great lieadway if not 
checked; therefore onr advice for last month holds good with even greater 
force for the coming niontli. Earth up jiny crops which may recjiiire it, 
and keep the soil loose among them. Sow maize, sorghum, setaria, iinpiiee, 
prairie grass, panicuin, pumpkins, melons, ciieiimbers, marrows, idant 
sweet potatoes, yaiiis, peanuts, arrowroot, turmeric, chicory, and ginger. 
Coffee plants may be planted out. There are voliiiiiinoiis articles in 
previous journals giving full instmictions how to niamige coffee plants, 
from preparing the ground to harvesting the crop, to which our readers 
are referred. The planting of the sisal agave and the fotircroya may be 
proceeded with at any time of the year, but the best time is in spring and 
beginning of summeic when warm ^iCeather and good show^ers will tmable 
the young plants to root quickly and become firmly established befoi^e the 
winter. The demand for the libre is constantly increasing, and the sup- 
ply does not nearly overtake the demand ; hence prices keep high, and the 
outlook for the future is very promising. See our iiistmctions in The 
Sisal Industry in Queensland/’ obtainable free by intending planters on 
application to the Under Siicrtdaiy, Department of Ag.rieu]turo and Stock, 
Plant only on diy or wa^ll-drained soil. Cotton may still be sown. 

KiTfiiiEN Gauden. — Our notes for this month will not vary nuiidi 
from those for Septeiiibin^ Sowings jnay l)e made of all kinds of vege- 
tables. "We would not, howcwer, advise the sowing of caul i flowers, us the 
hot season fast approaching will have a bad effect on tlieir flowering. 
Preneh beans, including butter beans, may bo sown in all parts of thij 
Statcc Liinii and Madagascar beans should also be sown. Sow tlir dwarf 
Lima beans in rows 3 ft. a,pa,.rt rvith 18 in. between the plants. The i'citchen 
ga,rden should be deeply dug, and the soil reduced to a tilth,. 
Oivii the plants plenty of .room, both in sowing and transplant, ing. f,»tlier- 
wise the plants will be drawn and worthless. Tliiii rmt ineluii and 
cucumber plants, (live plenty of \vater and innlcli to,niat;o plants jflanted 
out last inon,tiL Asjiaragus beds will require plentiful watering and a 
good top-dressing of vshort manure. Sec our- instructions in hiarket 
Gardening,” obtainable on application to the Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agricjiilture and Stock. Rosella seeds iiiaj'’* be sown this mont,h. 
No farm should be without roselhus. They arc easily grown, tiny bear 
heavily, they make an excellent preserve, and are infinitely preferable to 
the mulberry for luiddings. ' The hark supplies a splendid tough fibre for 
tying up plants. Tlie fruit also makes a delicious wine. 

Flower Garden. — The flower gai'den will now be showing the result 
of the care bestowed upon it during the past two months. The principal 
work to be done this montli is the raking and stiri’ing of the beds, stak- 
ing, shading, and watering. Annuals juay be sowm as directed for last 
month. Plant chrysanthemums, gladiolus and other bulbs, such as tube- 
rose, erinum, ismene, amaryllis, pancratium, hermocallis, hippeastrum, 
dahlias, &c. Water seedlings well after planting, and shade for a few 
days. Roses should now be in full bloom. Keep free from-aphis, and cut 
off all spent flowers. ' Get the lawn-mower out and keep the 'grass 
Hoe the borders well, and trim the grass edges. 
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Orchard Notes for October. 


The Southern Coast Distriots. 

October is often a dry month throughout the greater part of the 
State, one of the most important duties of the fruit-grower is to J^eep his 
orchard or vineyard in a thoroiigli state of eiiltivatioii, thus retaining the 
Moisture in the soil that is essential to the setting and development of the 
fruit crop. As long as the land is level one cannot over-eiiltivatej as there' 
is no danger of the soil washing, but when the orchard is on. a hillside 
heavy thiinclerstorms, which may occur during the month, a, re very apt to 
cause heavy wasliaways of soil if the land is kept in the high state of tilth 
necessary to retain moisture. In this case the cultivation should always 
he across and not up and down the face of the hill, and where the soil is 
of such a nature that it will w^ash badly thin blocks, consisting of a row 
or two of a growing crop or of light timber, brushwood, or even a body of 
weeds or heavy miilciiing, should be provided, such blocks to follow thO' 
contour of the orchard. If dry, and wuiter for irrigation is available, 
citrus trees will be the better for a thorough watering during the month. 
Give the trees a good soaking, and foliow- the irrigation by systematic 
cultivation, as tliis is much better them constant surface watering, as 
practised by the Ohiiiesi.e Examine tln.^ orchard and vineyard 
for pests of all lands. When ^urang trees are showing signs of scale 
insects, cyanide sinne; wlien leaf-eating insects of any .Icind are j.)res(‘Dt. 
spray the plants that are being attacked with arsenate of lead. Look out 
carefully for black spot and oidium in grapt‘ vines, using j'h»i‘dejiux iiiix- 
turt-i for the former and sulphur for the lattice. When using siilpliiir, see 
that you get a fine sample — viz., one in wliich the particles of sulphur are ■ 
in a very fine state, as the liner the sulphur the bettej- tlie results. Do inA 
apply the suiphm* in the early morning, but during the heat of tlio day, 
as it is the suipliTO’ fumes, not the sulphur, which do the good. A knap- 
sack sulphiirer is the best inaehine for applying sulphur, to grape, vines, 
trees, or plants. 

Examine any late citrus fruits or early suimxier fruits for frulfc-fly, 
and take every precaution to keep this great pest in cheek now, as, if 
fought systematically now, it will not do anything like the same 'amount 
of' damage later on as if neglected and allowed to increase tincheeked. 
October i's a good month for planting pineapples and bananas. , ' Be sure^ 
and have the land properly prepared prior to planting, especially in the 
ease of pineapples, as the deeper the land is wmrkedland' the. better the 
state of tilth to which the surface soil is reduced the better the results, as 
I am satisfied that few crops will pay better for the extra work involved 
than 'pines. 

Tropical Coast Distrigts. 

Asdhe fmt-fljAUJually’ becomes more numerous at this time of year,, 
especial cs're must bedaken fO"; examine the; friiit thoro'ughly prior to ship-, 
ment, and' to cull out all fruit that 'has- been attacked by the fly. Banana, 
and pineapple ♦plants may be set out, and the orchards should be kept 
well fiEed, so as to have the Imd clean and in good order before the heaw^'' 
gummer growth takesmlace, ' '' ' , 
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All the spring crops of citrus friaits should be now marketed, and tie 
trees, where necessary, should be pruned and sprayed, and the land he 
Well ploughed. The ploaghing should he follo"wecl by harrowiiig and 
cultivating, so as to get the surface of the land in good order. Grama- 
diilas and pa, paws should he shipped to the South erxi markets, as, .if care 
is taken in packing and they are sent in the cool eliairiber, they will eariy 
in gnod order. These fruits should not be gathered in an imiuatiire con- 
dition, as, if so, they will never ripen up properly. They should be fully 
developed but not soft, and if gathered in this condition, carefully 
handled, and jjacked and shipped in cool storage, they will reach the 
Southern markets in good condition, and, onee ther^ become ccumionly 
known, will meet with a ready sale. 


Southern and Central Tablelands. 

In the ■Stantliorpe district the spraying of apple, pear, and quince 
trees for codlin.g moth will have to be carefully carried out, the best spray 
being a.rsenate of lead, of whicli there are several reliable brands on the 
market. 

When fungus diseases, such as powdery inildew, &c., are also pre- 
sent, Bordeiuix mixture slioiild be combined with the arsenical spray. 

The vineyatd will, nuiuire considerable atteution, as the vines must 
be carefully disbudded, and any signs of oidiiiiii or Idaek spot should be 
cheeked at once. Look out for late spring frosts, and, if possible, try the 
effect of smudge fires producing dense smoke for preventing any damage. 

Keep the orchards and vineyards well cultivated, as it i,s of the 
utmost importance to keep the moisture in the soil at this time of tlie year 
if a good fruit crop is to be secured. 

In the warmer districts cultivation is aU-iinportant, and when irriga,- 
tion is available it should be used for both fruit trees and vines, a 
thorough soaking follow^ed by systematic cultivation being given. 
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Stock-breeding in Queensland. 

By P. E. GORDON. 

HOESES. 

Queensland, from the superior quality of its grasses, and the elastie-' 
nature of its atmosphere, is an ideal country for the breeding of horses. 
The coast watershed, with its strong seeding grasses — -such as the 
Anthistirias, Aiidropogons, Panicums, &e. — is eminent ly suited for the' 
raising of heavy draught stock ; Avhile west of the coast dividing range,, 
and where the saline nature of the soil is indicated by its flora — such as 
the many foinns of the Acacia family, its salt bushes (Ehagodia), its 
Mitchell grasses (Astrebla), and many other forms of herbage peculiar 
to soil impregnated wnth salts — is not only in.ost favourable for the growtii' 
of bone, but the mere fact in itself of the stock having to travel over large 
areas while grazing renders the great AYestern pastures most valuabie* 
for the breeding of saddle and light harness horses required for faster' 
work. The horse stock of Queensland (minprises liea^^y and medium^, 
draught, light harness and saddle. The heavy draught breeds are Clydes- 
dales and Suffolks; the mt^dium draughts are a cross betw(.ieti either the 
Clydesdale or Suffolk with the light liaiaiess breed, W'hicli form a large 
proport.ion of the horses of the State. Tin* saddle horses forin, by far, 
the larger pf()|,)ortioii of the horse stock of the State. This class had been, 
allowed to greatly deteriorate until w-ithin the past ten years on account: 
of the low prices obtainable for them; 1:)ut during the past decade a great 
improvement has been effected in them, the prices now readily obtainable’ 
inducing breeders to invest in good purebred sires and to weed out* 
inferior mares. In a great many breeding studs thoroughbred or Arab* 
sires are now in use ; and the constant demand for Australian horses in 
India has induced many to breed a type of medium active draught horse,, 
teianed by the buyers and exporters gunners/’ the type most in :favoiir 
being a cross between a Suffolk sire and the lighter mares in the State.. 
Po3“ light liarness purposes, the best .are being bred in yearly increasing; 
:uiimbii:rs, and are the get of either the Cleveland, the Hackney, or the 
Eoiidster, or the lieavicr class of saddle oi* light harness 3nares. The 
expericaice of tlie ]at:e South African war resulted in many turning their 
attention to a class of horse until then not generally bred in Queensland— 
namely, ponies of from 13 to 14^,4 hands high, the most suitable for 
mounted infantry ; and pony-breeding has no^vv been taken up by many^ 
and of late years a number of pony sires have been imported from Eng- 
land, the Welsh type being in most favour. Horses bred for purposes- 
of mere pastime — such as the raeehox^se, American trotter, or ;the ' polO" 
pony — form but a co,mparatively small proportion of Ate. total diorse*/ 
stock of the State. . , 

13 ' 
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CATTLE. 

In Queensland, as in other countries, the cattle form two distinct 
divisions — beef breeds and dairy breeds. Of the beef breeds by far the 
larger proportion consist of Durhams or Shortiionis^ the Hereford breed 
coming nest in iniioortance ; the Devon and Aberdeen- Angus black polled 
breed being used almost solely for crossing x:)urposes. As already stated, 
the Shorthorns largely predominate, and there are a number of large 
stud herds of the breed which annually produce for sale pure herd bulls 
of the breed, and thus the general, or bush herds, are being gradually 
graded up. The Hereford breed is preferred by many breeders, parti- 
cularly on the coast watershed or on the higher and rougher pastures, as 
it is considered by many that they are more hardy than the Shortliorns. 
There are in the State some high-class stud herds of this breed in which 
first-class herd bulls are bred ; and many old established Shorthorn herds 
by many years’ use of purebred Hereford bulls, have been graded up to 
the pure Hereford type. The Devon breed, as ali^eady stated, is princi- 
pally used for crossing on Shorthorns, which produces a compact fleshy 
carcass greatly in favour with -exporters of frozen beef. These are mostly 
bred in the Northern latitudes. The Aberdeen- Angus, which in Great 
Britain and America are considered to jjroduce the choicest of beef,, have 
not captured the fancy of Australian cattle-breeders to any great ext<mt, 
the black colour being literally the hate noir of most Australian breeders. 
Where adopted, however, they have been found to thrive exceedingly well 
in Queensland and to produce the choicest of meat. The estal)]islimeiit of 
the dairy industry in Queensland is of such recent occurrence that it 
seenivS almost marvellous how, in so few years, such a number of district 
dairy breeds eould have been got together. There are many still not past 
middle age who can remember that the first appearance of an Ayrshire 
cow at one of the Queensland National Association shows was hailed with 
derision and pronounced a '' scrubber, ” and yet at the last show of the 
association 361 purebred dairy cows and bulls -were exhibited, reprOA'^-.-- 
senting eight diiferent and distinct breeds. Assuming that these repre- 
sented proportionately the number of the respective breeds in the State, 
the relative percentages of each breed would come out as follow: — 


Ajrshires 

Jerseys 

Milking Shorthorns 

Illawarras 

Holsteins' 

Guernseys . 

Red Lincolns 
Dexter Xefr^S;':, /.I';-:, 


Per cent. 


38 

24 

18 

13 

5 

0.9 

0.9 


0.2 
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FortiinciteJy, these breeds have been laid on a good loiiiidation. This is 
particularly the case with the Ayrshires and Jerseys, and it has been 
generally remarked by visitors to our National Shows from other States 
that the display of Jerseys at them are superior in numbers and quality 
to that at any of the other capitals in Australia. "What are known as 
the Illawarra breed is a milking breed evolved in the south coast of New 
South Wales, and is a composite breed, the Shorthorn type largely jyxe- 
dominating ; the breed being developed purely on practical lines, all cows 
not coming up to a certain standard of milk production being ineligible 
for registration in the Herd Book. The milking Shorthorn is deemed 
the best dnal-pnrpose cow, and is being gradually developed on most of 
the principal dairy farms. 

SHEEP. 

The Merino is by far the most numerous of the sheep stock of the 
State ; but, with the development of the mutton and lamb frozen export 
trade, the crossbreeding with the Merino and various English mutton 
varieties has been adopted wherever the quality of the pasture and the 
nearness to railway facilities will permit. The Merinos are classed as 
fine, medium, and strong woolled. The fine are principally confined to 
the western slopes of the great coast range, the medium to the interme- 
diate districts, and the strong is produced in the Northern latitudes and 
on the great Western plains. The English breeds in use for crossing pur- 
poses are the Lincoln (most largely in use), the English Leicesters, the 
Border Leicesters, the Romney Marsh, the Shropshire Downs, and a few 
South Downs. The Romney Marsh, which has the reputation of being 
a fluke-resisting sheep, is mainly confined to coastal districts. The 
Shropshire is deemed by many as the best breed for the production of 
lamb freezes ; but opinion is by no means unanimous on that subject, and 
by many of the more extensive sheepbreeders the Lincoln is preferred on 
aecoimt of the length and lustre of its wool staple. 

On the discovery of the Flinders country, the wool experts in Lon- 
don declared that wool could not be successfully grown in the Northern 
latitudes of Queensland, and that it would ultimately turn to hair. 
Later still, the wool men in Sydney and Melbourne declared that, in order 
to produce a good marketable wool in Noi’thern and Western Queensland, 
wool-growei’s there would have to have recourse to constant infusions of 
fresh blood from Southern flocks, forgetful of the fact that each district 
stamped its own tyiie on wool, and that this constant infusion of fresh 
blood from Southern latitudes was but a disturbance of the process of 
acclimatisation- 

It is now well known that the medium combing wools of North- 
Western Queensland are most eagerly competed for by European and 
American manufacturers, and have frequently topped the market at the 
Australian wool .sales. 
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Agriculture. 

FARM BOOKKEEPING. 

No set of books or system of bookkeeping can be recommended as tlie 
best for farmers under all circumstances, Miicli depends upon the size 
of the holding, the class of business carried on — ^Yhethe^ there is any 
retail trade in such things as milk or other dairy produce or poultry, 
and, lastly, upon the capabilities of the farmer himself and the amount 
of time and labour he is mlling to devote to accounts. 

A SIMPLE SYSTEM. 

One of the principal points which has retarded the general adoption 
of booM^eeping on small farms is the amount of clerical work involved. 
For such holdings, where the farmer usually works with his men, it is best 
to use a very vsimple system requiring few books or different places of 
entry. A short description of the books to he kept is given below : — 

(1) Diary . — diary is intended to contain daily notes of cultiva- 
tions, manures applied, crops sown or harvested, quantities threshed, 
foods consumed, and any observation the farmer may think worthy of 
being recorded. Colmims should be provided for daily receipts and pay- 
ments, and also a form for labour account. The whole of the entries for 
the day, however varied in character they may be, are made in tliis ]}ook. 
The following is an example of the form, but the space allotted to each 
clay’s entries would, of course, be much greater: — 


Diary. 

Date. 

1 ; 

Receired. 

1 

i 



Brought forward 




Saturday ... 

[In this space, a 

t 



' Suiidav 

record should 

he made of all 

farm work, 



1 


i Monday 

purchases, 



i 

Tii?jnday 

sales, orders, 

&c.] 


[ 

1 

i 

Carried forward j 




Wkjskly Labour Account. 


Name of Labourer. 

s. 

M. 


p. 

Total. 

"o « 


i 



1 

1 

1 

' 

1 






Carried forward 





; (2) .Cash Analysis Book . — ^This is'a book to which receipts and pay- 
ments are transferred from the diary and entered in columns to their 
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proper aecounte. Any number of columns may be provided ; one should 
be allowed to eacli class of stock, produce, or other items of which it is 
desired to keep a separate record, as in the examx:)le below. At the end 
of the year the totals of these columns will show the total receipts or pay- 
ments made during the year in respect of each of these items — i.e., the 
receipts for cattle, sheep, corn crops, &e., and the payments for food, 
rent, manure, labour, &e. kloney due but not received for goods sold 
during the year should bo added to the receipts table, and payments due 
but not paid should be added to the payments table, because they belong 
to the current year’s account, and intliience the profit and loss. Sums 
owing and xoayments due at the beginning of the year should be deducted 
from the reeeixDts and payments tables respectively, as they belong to the 
previous year’s account. This is shown in the following specimen pages. 
For convenience the totals should be made up monthly and transferred 
to a summary page : — 


Cash Analysis Book— Receipts Pace. 


Date*. 

Proii). whom deceived and Partionlars. 

Cattlo 

Sheep. 

Dairy. 

Poiil- 

try. 

Corn 

Crops. 

Hay. 

Sun- 

dries. 

Value of 
Produec 
used by 
House- 
hold. 

i 

Total at end of year 

Add rnonej’" owing but not re- 
ceived 

Deduct money owing but not re- 
ceived at beginning of year 

Total sales for the year 









! 


' 






1 

I 













i 

1 




Cash Analysis Book— Payments Page. 


Date. 

To whoin Paid and Particulars, 

■ 

Cattle. 

I 

o 

o 

43 

m 

i 

CD 

CD 

03 

o 

Manures. 

.. d 

C4 of 

CD 

Labour. 

Sundries. 

Household 

Expenses. 


Total at end of year 

Add money owing but not paid 

Deduct money owing but not paid 
at beginning of year 

Total payments and expenses for 
year 















I 


i 




! 



1 





1 





! 
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Profit and Loss Account.— The Profit and Loss AcKiount is prepared 
at the end of the year, after a valuation of stock, as follows : — 


Profit and Loss Aoooukt. 


To valuation of Live and'j 
dead stock, tillages and iin- 
exhausted improvements at r 
beginning of the year ...) 

To payments and expenses 
from analysis book, viz.— 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Seeds 

Food.s 

Manures 

Rent 

Rates, Taxes, 

Labour 

Sundries 

1 



By sakvS and receipts from 
analysis book, viz. — 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Wool 

Dairy 

Poultry 

Corn Crops 

Hay 

Other Produce 

Sundries 

By valuation of live and dead 
stock, tillages and unex- 
hausted improvements at r 

end of year j 

Farm Produce used by house- 
hold ; 

To Balance— profit for the 
year 





Hoxiseliold expenses are not entered in the Profit and Loss Account, since 
they ha^e no hearing on the profitableness of the business. The value of 
farm produce consumed on the holding should be entered in the receipts, 
book in the same way as if it were actually sold. 

The foregoing system of accounts has the advantage of being easily 
understood and little liable to errors. It does not show even the approxi» 
mate profit or loss on the different branches of the business, but it 
presents in a concise form the materials from which, with a little study 
and trouble, a very close estimate of these may be made in the case of a 
small farm. It may be recommended to those farmers who have not pre- 
viously kept accounts or who -have a disinclination for books. — ‘ Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries.’’ 


SILAGE V. HAY, HOOT, AMD OTHER CROPS. 

When one comes to compare the cultivation of silage crops with 
that of roots, there are two essential points in favour of the former.. 
One is, their smaller expense ; and the other is, their practical certainty. 
The farmer who makes silage can make certain of a store of food for the 
winter or for a time of drought. We have frequently alluded to the 
certainty of occasional droughts ; and at this moment farmers, who have 
not made provision in the way of silage for the inevitable period of 
scarcity of fodder, mil probably be regretting their incredulity and 
want of foresight. What has to he considered is: Is it better to run 
the risk of losing thirty or forty valuable cows, or to expend from £100' 
to £150 in erecting a silo!” The long drought of a few years ago surely 
supplied the answer. The man who depends entirely upon either his root 
or forage crops may find himself left in the lurch at a time when there is 
little chance of making other provision. 

So long ago as 1885-6, when there was an exceptionally severe winter 
in Great Britain, interesting evidence of the value of silage was 
abundant. The Royal Agricultural Society instituted an inquiry into 
the effects and lessons of that winter, and 350 replies were received from 
prominent agriculturists throug]^otit England and Wales. In the 
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seliedule of questions \¥as one referring to silage. Many of tlie cor- 
respondents replied that they had no experience on the subject, but the 
remarkable fact was established that, of all those who had used silage, 
everyone expressed a high opinion of its value. They all, with one 
consent, agreed that their stock could not have got through that winter, 
as they did, without it. 

At a Dairy Conference then held, Sir John Lawes said that it was 
probable that, when both hay and silage are of the very best quality that 
can be made, if part of the grass is cut and ]ilaeed in silo and another 
part is secured in a stack without rain, one might prove as good food avS 
the other. But it must he borne in mind that while the production of 
good hay is a matter of iineertainty — from the elements of success being 
be3mnd the control of the farmer — good silage, by taking proper precam 
tions, can he made with a certainly. 

In our Queensland climate, wuth its uncertain and often unexpected 
rainfall, this consideration is no light one. In some seasons such as we are 
now experiencing in some paids of the State, the advantage in respect of 
independence of the weather is reduced to a minimum drought; but, 
even if the haying he favourable, it is not alwa.ys pos>sible to secure after- 
math crops. If it were oiil^’' for providing the means of saving second, or 
third cuts of lucerne or millets, ensilage would he a boon and a blessing 
to fanners. 

There is ample evidence to prove that an acre of green fodder made 
into silage will keep a beast longer than either an acre of the same crop 
made into hay or an acre of root crops. Great loss of succulent nourish- 
ment takes pla.ee in drying the various grass crops into hay. About the 
same W(:vight per acre can be grown of silage forage crops as of, say, 
turnips. In this wa^q a third of the acreage is saved, and the foi^age 
crop is the cheapest to grow. All experiments made in the old country 
(and these have been very exhaustive)' have gone to corroborate the 
soundness of the opinion that grass made into silage will feed one-third 
more stock than when made into hajL 

As a food for stock, silage has the great advantage that, when pro- 
perly made, it more nearl^^ resembles the actual fresh grass than any 
other form of fodder. The necessary carbo-hydrates and nitrogen are 
even larger in the silage than in the fresh grass, while the small amount 
of acid (the silage being of the sweet’’ kind) is, no doubt, conducive 
to the digestibility of the food. 

Assuming that the relative feeding qualities of grass and silage are 
as nearl}” equal as analysis has shown them to be, the economy of the latter 
is veiy evident as compared with hny. 

We will say that an acre of grass will make ton of hay. If so, it 
will certainB" make 5 tons of silage and probal)l,y more. If we take the 
figures at 1% and 5 tons respectively, we find that, on a ration of 20 lb. 
])er day of bay, an acre of grass will feed a beast for 168 days ; on a 
ration of 50 lb, of silage per day, an acre of grass will feed a beast for 224 
days. Thus, by making silage instead of hay, a food supply for 56 more 
days is obtained. Or, put it in another way: It will take 2 acres of hay 
to "feed a beast for the same period that 1% acre of silage will feed it. 
This is a substantial advantage which no practical farmer can afford to 
overlook, especially in these times of high wages and high prices for food, 
when the first object of the dairyman is to get the largest possible milk 
returns from his stock at the least possible cost. All this applies to any 
crop which is capable of being turhed into silage. Mention has been made 
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■ of the certainty of silage. It is mueli more free from risk than either hay- 
making or rootgrowiiig. How often has the farmer lost an entire crop of 
lucerne in eoiiseqiienee of hea\y and continuous rains setting in before 
he could save it as hay. "With a silo at hand, there can he no loss owing 
to unseasonable rains. The man who has silage is never in danger of 
having to sell off part of his stock on a falling market (owing to many 
others being under the same necessity of getting rid of a part of their 
•cattle in order to save the rest) because of some sudden failure of crops 
either from adverse seasons or othemvise. He does not put all his eggs in 
one basket, as the farmer does who depends entirely upon th<^^ regular 
growth and harvesting of some particular crop. It is this reliability of 
silage which should earnestly commend itself to the dairy farmin'* as his 
•sheet-anchor in times of stress. In our semi-tropical and tropical districts, 
where periods of heavy rainfall and Itixurious growth are often followed 
by seasons of biiniing heat, weeks of dry weather, and consequent scarcity 
of vegetation, the system of ensilage is manifestly of material benefit. The 
surplus fodder of the rainy season may be stored in succulent condition 
to supply food for stock in time of drought. In some of our Australian 
siniiiiiers and winters, a good supply of ensilage would mean the salvation 
of whole herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. Yet thousands of acres of 
magnificent grasses on l)oundles3 treeless plains are allowed to remain 
untouched to he swept away by bush fires, when the stockowner finds 
Mmself obliged to rail his stock at great expense to relief country ; while 
the dairy farmer and the closer-settlement men — well, their only resource 
is to sell their stock at a ruinous loss, and practically begin the world over 
again, all owing to unbelief in the silo and in recurring droughts. 

Prom the Government Statistician's Annual Report for 1911, it 

appears that there are 16,076 farmers engaged in dairying in Queensland, 

“ and that during the past year the value of the milk supply to the pro- 
ducer was about £2,000,000. Yet out of tliese 16,000 dairy farmers only 
‘ 97 make silage, and that only to the amount between therii of 5,804 tons 
of silage— that is to say, that, in the face of a possil)le shortage of feed 
should the dry weather continue, they malic something less than one 
day's feed for the dairy cattle in the State, which number 365,000. The 
'^'' Brisbane Cornier" of 22iid September instances the ease of a farmer 
at Wingliam, New Soiitli Wales, wdio had 120 tons of silage and had made 
preparations to save 600 tons this year. He estimated that 200 tons 
would tide 50 cows over six months, and that one load of silage went as 
tar as three loads of hay, and was as succulent as (if not more so) than 
green feed. This exactly bears out what we have stated in a former 
part of this article. On this farmer's calculation our 97 silage-makers 
produced just enough to tide over 1,450 cows for six months. 


■TREATMENT FOR SEED WHEAT FOR SMUT OR BUNT, 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

The Departoent of Agriculture (says the Agricultural Gazette" 
ni i\uw SoiRh Wales) has decided to recommend farmers to treat their 
^ed wheat for smut (bunt) this year by steeping it in solutions of blue- 
stone and lime. This decision wms arrived at as one of the results of the 
Depmtmentai Wheat Conference, held on 17tli and 18th January, to 
consider several matters connected with wheat-growing and kindred 
^ a rtwwwm of the reasons which led to the decision was 
S7rs ™ “ Gazette” for the information of wheat- 
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The Tasmanian refers to the matter as follows: — 

When this important subject Avas reached, Mr. Sutton explained 
the circumstances which induced him to tentatively recommend the use 
of biiiestone and salt last year, a recommendation whieli was subse- 
quently Avithdrawii by notice. Some tv'o years ago, when on a visit to 
tile Mallee district of Victoria, Mr. Sutton found that a practice of 
farmers around Sea Lake was to use salt water from the lake with which 
to make tlie liluestone solution, and excellent results were reported. Mr. 
D. Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist of the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture, had publicly stated that the salt had no apprecialiie effect 
as a fungicide ; and, as the practice was exciting the interest of farmers 
•of New South Wales, Mr. Sutton decided to make a field test at Cowra, 
to ascertain what foundation there was for this practice. As he was 
testing other fungicides at the same time, he decided to try the effect of 
a saturated solution of coarse salt and Avater, as Avell as of a 2 per cent, 
•solution of biiiestone to Avliich ivas added sufficient salt to make a satu- 
rated solution. 

‘ ' The influence of each of the several fungicides Avas examined from 
three points of view — in the destruction of smut spores on the seed 
grain ; the effect upon the Autality of the grain ; and the prevention of 
reinfection with smut. It was found that salt Avater had very little effect 
in the destruction of the bunt spores, confirming Mr. MeAlpine’s opinion, 
but Mr. Sutton Avas surprised to find that bluestone and salt destroyed a 
larger percentage of the hunt spores than any other fungicide tried; 
that its effect upon the germination oC the grain was not at all serious; 
and that as a preventVe of reinfection after treatment it held first 
place— though in the last-named section of the expcrinieiit a large 
percentage of the grain failed to germinate. In vigav of all the 
results, Mr. Sutton made the tentativii recommendation that equal 
parts of bluestone and salt be Uvsed to make the pickling solution. 
'This recommendation Ava,s followed last season by the offi(3ers of 
the ex|)eri mental farms, by the Chief Inspector's staff in treating seed 
for the farmers^ experimental plots, and by a large number of the 
farmers. The results were variable. In some places they Avere all that 
'Could be desired; in others the effect upon the germination of the treated 
seed was very serious. The causes of the ATiriation are not definitely 
known, and the condition under which the treatment is injurious cannot 
be clearly laid down. The earliest opportunity Avas, therefore, taken to 
cancel the recommendation. But that there Avere ample grounds for the 
suggestion is clearly proved by the face that at Nowra Farm crops ranging 
from 30 to 36 bushels per acre have noAV been harvested from areas up to 10 
acres each, sown Avith seed treated Avitli bluestone and salt. One promi- 
nent Western Eiverina farmer, moreover, states that he used no other 
treatment last year, and that he had the best crop he has ever groAvn. 

In recommending bluestone and lime those officers present at the 
conference have reverted to a fungicide Avhich has consistently given 
good results in both, the experimental idiots and in the paddock. The 
principle of its action is very simple. The bluestone kills the smut spores 
upon the grain. Bluestone (sulphate of copper) is a well-known and 
AA’-ell-tried fungicide, destructive to nearly all forms of fimgns life. But 
if it is applied alone to smutty wheat it forms a coating around the 
■grain, and when the seed begins to grow this coating of bluestone is very 
injurious to the young shoots and roots. It must, therefore, be removed 
before the seed is permitted to germinate. A very simple method of 
doing this has been suggested by Mr. Peacock. The seed may be allowed 
to stmid for an hour or two after dipping in bluestone solution^ so as to 
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ensure that all the smut spores are hilled, and then dipped into cold 
water to wash off the bluestone. This has been found effective at both 
Bathurst and Cowra Farms; but a fatal objection to its use in dry dis- 
tricts is the fact that a large quantity of water is required. The water 
soon becomes saturated with bluestone, and has to be replaced, as its 
virtue in dissolving the coating of bluestone on the grain has gone. 
Water is not plentiful in the bulk of the wheat areas. 

' ' A better method is to dip the bluestoned wheat into a solution of 
lime. The lime combines chemically with the bluestone and neutralises, 
its destructive properties. The quantity of water necessary is, therefore, 
much IcvSS. 

Some scientific investigations recently made at the Woburn 
Experimental Farm, in England, by Pickering, resulted in the statement 
that milk of lime (lime suspended in Avater) is not so efficient nor econo- 
mical to use Avith bluestone as lime AAmter (lime dissolved in Avater). 
Lime AA’-ater AAmuld be obtained by decanting the Avater from the lime as 
a perfectly clear fluid; milk of lime is made by simply slacking fresh 
lime in AAmter. Pickering’s discovery is being tested by the department 
in another eonneetion. At present it cannot be recommended to farmers 
in treating Avheat for smut, partly because it has not been sufficiently 
tested, and partly because a farmer could not ahvays be quite sure that 
his lime is perfectly imsiacked. If air or water has acted upon the lime 
since it has been burnt, it may be converted into carbonate of lime, when 
Pickering’s method Avill give nothing but pure water. The department, 
therefore, recommends — for the present, at any rate — the use of freshly 
burnt lime mixed AAith Avater. This is commonly knoAA-n as ^ lime AAmter,’ 
but it is really a mixture of lime and Avater. 

The actual method of applying the bluestone and lime treatment 
is given beloAv by Mr. Sutton : — 

“ The AA’heat-groAA’er is troubled Avith tAvo pests laiOAvn as smut. 
They are bunt or ^ stinking smut,’ and loose or flying smut. When 
hoAvever, the farmer talks about ‘ smut,’ he is almost AAfithout exception 
referring to bunt or stinking smut, so called from the objectionable smell 
it has, and which is quite noticeable even if only a little be present in a 
large quantity of grain. There are considerable differences betAveen the 
two smuts; but, from the wheat-groAver’s standpoint, the chief one is that 
' smut’ (bunt) can be readily preA^ented by treating the seed wheat 
before it is soavb, Avhilst loose smut’ requires special treatment of the 
seed for its prevention in the resulting crop. 

“ As Moose smut’ requires special treatment of the seed-grain for 
its prevention, the most practical way of getting rid of it, after it has 
made its appearance on a farm, is to use for seed only grain which is 
known, as the result of an examination of the growing crop at the proper 
time, to be entirely, free from this disease. To determine whether ‘ loose- 
smut’ is present in a crop the examination should be made when the 
plants are flowering. 


What is Smut ? 

^ In order to understand the reason for treating seed to prevent 
^ smut it is necessary to know what ^ smut’ is. Some are under the* 
impression that smut’ is a fungus disease which exists in the ground, 
oucii IS not the ease. The minute black particles Avhich are found adher- 
mg to a Avheat-grain, and AAdiieh are commonly called ' smut,’ but which 
would be more correctly called ‘ bunt,’ are the seeds or Lspores’ of a 
plant, just as the grams of wheat are the seeds of another plant. These 
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spores, unless tlieir vitality is destroyed, will, when sown with the wheat, 
germinate and grow with the wheat plant, living upon its tissue, and be 
the cause of the producton of a * smutted’ wheat-ear. The object of any 
treatment is to destroy the vitality of these ‘ smut’ spores without injur- 
ing the vitality of the seed grain. 

It may be thought' that the plant may also become affected with 
' smut” as the result of infection from the ground which has previously 
had smutty crops growing on it. Experiments have shown that this is 
not the case, and it is now known that the chief (almost the only) 
cause of ‘ smut’ is the sowing of seed which has healthy spores adhering 
to it. It follows, therefore, that if the vitality of these spores can be 
destroyed, that grain crops will be ^ clean.’ Methods have been intro- 
duced for successfully destroying the vitality of the spores, but no prac- 
tical method has yet been devised for killing the ^ smut’ plants after 
they have germinated. Occasionally, as in the case of self-sown crops, 
the natural conditions prevailing at the time the seed is planted are the 
cause of a ^ clean’ crop being produced from untreated smutted seed; 
but to depend upon this chance method of obtaining clean crops is very 
unwise and likely to lead to disappointment. It is far wiser and more 
business-like to clestroy the vitality of the spores, and thus prevent them 
growing. 

Whilst the methods recommended for treating seed grain will 
destroy the spores which have hccome free from the bunt balls, none of 
them is effective for destroying the spores -whieh are contained in 
unbroken bunt balls. It is therefore necessary, if any treatment is to 
be effectual, that the unbroken bunt balls be either removed or broken 
before the seed is ^ pickled.’ If tliis is not done, the bunt balls, during 
the subsequent operation of planting, are likely to become broken, and 
their uninjured contents dispersed over the treated grain, thus nullifying 
tlie effect of the treatment ; for the effect of the treatment is to destroy 
the spores adhering to the grain; it does not render the grain immune to 
the attacks of ‘ smut,’ 

It has been calculated that in a single hunt ball, no larger than a 
grain of wheat, there are about 4,000,000 spores, each of which is capable 
of causing one wheat plant to be smutted. In a bushel of wheat there are 
600,000 to 1,000,000 grains. There are, therefore, in a single bunt ball, 
enough spores, if regularly and evenly distributed, to provide each grain 
in a bushel of vrheat with from four to six spores. The great necessity 
for removing or breaking the hunt balls, so tha,t the fungicide can act 
upon their contents, is obvious. 

^ ^ It is easier to remove the bunt balls than to ensure that all are 
broken, and, fortunately, this can he done in most causes without any 
great difficulty. Bunt balls are lighter than wheat and float in the 
water, so that if the wheat to be treated is poured slowly into the ' pickle, ’ 
and in such, a, way that the bunt balls will not be carried down by the 
grain, they will float on the top, and can be skimmed off and destroyed. 
As a further precaution, and in order to release any bunt balls which 
may have been carried down by the grain, the grain should he stirred or 
raked; this is also likely to break up any partially broken bunt balls 
whieh have sunk and become soft. 

Until bunt-resisting varieties have been produced, and are in 
general cultivation, to ensure clean crops it is advisable to assume that 
all seed is more or less smutty, and requires to be ^ pickled,’ for, seeing 
that the spores are so minute, it is quite possible for enough to be present 
on the seed grain to cause considerable smut in the resulting crop, and 
yet for their presence to escape notice. • . ' . 
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The Bluestone Treataient. 

The most popular fungicide for treating seed grain, and the one 
in most general use, is bluestone (copper sulphate). The efficiency of 
this fungicide depends upon bringing the ^ sniffil spores into contact with 
a solution of bluestone for a sufficient length of time to destroy their 
vitality. Yarioiis plans are adopted for attaining this object. Whatever 
method is adopted, it slionld be done with siifScient tiioroughncss to 
ensure that no spores escape coming into contact with the fungicide long 
enoiigii to destroy their vitality. A weak solution recpdres a relatively 
longer time to destroy the spores than a strong one does. At one time 
it was the common practice to ' steep’ the seed in a weak solution (fd 
per cent.) for twelve hours, but this method has now been aliiiost super- 
seded by methods wliieli recpiire the seed to be ' steeped’ for a few 
minutes — three to five — in a stronger solution of, sa.y, 2 per cent, 

“ Bluestone when used alone, and not in combination with lime, or 
lime water, very injuriously affects the germinating power of the seed. 
Under some conditions, as much as half the seed treated is destroyed, or 
the vigour of the resulting plants so weakened that they are practically 
valuelesss. The ill-eifects can be almost entirely prevented by sprinkling 
the treated seed whilst wet with air-slaeked lime or wood ashes, or by 
inniiersiug it for a few minutes in lime water. Lime water is made by 
mixing freshly burnt (lumpy) lime in water, say 2 lb. of unslacked lime 
in 20 gallons of -water. If freshly burnt lime is not available, the seed 
should he sprinkled with air-slacked lime or wood ashes. Air-slacked 
lime is not soluble in water, and therefore lime water cannot be made by 
mixing air-slacked lime and water together.” 


AN INGENIOUS WATEe-LSFTER. 

xiboiit twenty years ago, half a mile north of the town of Auburn, 
South Australia, there was what was then known as the '‘open section” 
(says a correspondent). This \vas x>urehased and the greater portion of 
it subsequently sold to the Government to be cut into working men’s 
blocks. The Watervale Greek runs through the properties, the proprie- 
tors of which make good use of the waters. Excellent fruit and vc^getablc 
gardens have been planted. Mr. Mellar, an owner of one of the sections, 
a mason by trade, has built a small dam across the creek, and on the east 
side cut a channel, along wdiieh the water runs to his vegetables. On the 
western side he has cut another channel, which leads to a simple but 
mgenious water-lift, for which he has obtained the protection of the Patent 
Office. The invention is dependent upon a running stream, and by its 
ma seems a near approach to perpetual motion. The water moves along 
the channel, over a couple of sheets of galvanised iron, and falls into 
troughs attached to a spider” (the beaters of a reaper were used for 
experimental purposes). 

On the end o£ the spindle on the “ spider” outside the bearini^s is a 
sprocket wheel, and around this is an endless link chain* with buckets 
similar to those in the elevator of a harvester ; above, on a strong stand 
the chain travels around another sprocket! wheel. The water falling into 
troughs tons the sprocket below, the buckets automatically fill with 
water, and pour the contents into the receptacle placed on the kand. No 
matter how small the stream may be, the machine will work. It requires 

advantage over a windmill that on 

iSrf f ^ f atmosphere is generally 

calm, a good quantity of water can be raised . — “ Adelaide Observer ” ^ 
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Dairying. 


THE DAIRY HERD, QUEENSLAND AGRiCULTURAL COLLEGE, 

GATTON* 

Eegord of Cows for Month of AUG-IJST, 1911. 
AYRSHIRES. 


Oow. 

Bate of 
Calving. 

Milk. 

Test. 

Blitter. 

At per lb. 

Yalue. 



Lb. 


Lb. 


£ s. 

d. 

Auntie 

31-7-1911 

i,ei6 

3-8 

68-43 

Is. Id. 

3 14 

1 

Queen Kate 

10-12-1910 

717 

5T 

40-97 

>) 

2 4 

5 

Lcrida 

15-2-1911 

751 

4-S 

40*63 

J) 

2 4 

0 

Lady Alar gar et ... 

4-2-1911 

747 

4*8 

40-41 

J! 

2 3 

9 

Rosebud ... 

24-G-19n 

764 

3*9 

33-25 

7, 

1 16 

0 

Lark 

22-12-1910 

630 

4 0 

; 32-60 

J) 

1 15 

4 

College Lass 

23-8-1910 

535 

5'2 

i 32-5 

1 

JJ 

1 35 

2 

Davidina 

7-10-1910 

566 

^ 4' 9 

i 3V28 

J) 

1 13 

31 

Linda, 

12-2-1911 

553 

■ 4-2 

: 26*01 

r 

1 8 

2 

Laurett-o ... 

7-(i-19:il 

458 

4‘7 

24‘23 

» 

1 6 

3 

Lavinia’s Pride ... 

13-10-1910 

418 

i ^ 

j 23-26 

S> 

1 5 


Lass 

6-1M910 

361 

5 

20*38 

5? 

1 1 2 

2 

. Twelvecows ... 


8,1 le 

56 

413-95 


; 22 8 5 

Average 

... 

! 677. 

4-7 

! 34-49 

J) 

i 1 17 

4 


Lady Margaret, Queen Kate, and Davidina, Imported — First calf. 


Daisy 


2-2-1911 


HOLSTEIN. 

^73 [ 3-7 I 31-83 i Is. Id. I 114 0 


grades’ 


Cow. 

Breed. 

B.'^ttf) of 
Calving. 

Milk (lb.) 

Test. 

Butler 

(lb.) 

At^per 1 

Lemonade 

Giier ns cy -Sb or thorn 

28-6-11 

397 

5-3 

! 24-72 

1 

1 I J6 (5?. 

jis. Id.j 1 ' 6 9 

Nancy ’ 

Ditto 

9-8-11 

516 ' 

a-s 

21-84 ' 

,, 1 1 '3 8 

Two cows ... 



913 

9-1 

46*56 

s' 10 ' 5 

[ 

Average' 

... 


457 

I 

4*6 

23'2S'^ ' 

. 'j 1^6 3 

' * ' 
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SHORTHORN (ILLAWARRA). 


Cow. 

Date of 
Calving- 

Millc. 

Test. 

Butter. 

At i»er lb. 

Value. 

Nellie II. 

30-11-1910 

i 

Lb. 

444 

4-G 

Lb. 

22*97 

Is. Id. 

£ d. 

1 4 11 


JERSEYS. 


Oocoa 

i 1-5-1911 

498 

4-4 

24-59 

Is. Id. 

1 6 

8 

Careless ... 

16-12-1910 

420 

4-7 

22-73 

»» 

1 4 

7 

Eve 

27-6-1911 

471 

4 

21*04 

» 

1 2 

10 

Bluebell 

20 4-1911 

370 

i 5 

20*89 

5J 

1 2 

7 

Pour Cow-s ... 


1J59 

1ST 

89*25 


4 16 

S 

Average 


440 

1 

1 

4*5 

22*31 

” 

1 4 

2 


AVERAGE EOR AUGUST, 1911. 


No. 

Breed, 

Milk (lb.) 

Test. 

Butter (lb.) 

At per lb. 

Taluo. 

12 

Ayrshire 

8,116 

5G 

418*95 

Is. Id. 

£ s, d. 

22 8 5 

1 

Holstein 

773 

3*7 

31*82 


1 14 6 

2 

Grades 

913 

9T 

46-56 


2 10 5 

1 I 

Sliorbborn 

444 

4*6 

22*97 


I 4 11 

4 1 

Jerseys 

1,759 

18*1 

89-25 

! 

4 IG 8 

20 


12,005 

91*5 1 

604-55 j 


32 14 ,11 


Average ... 

1 (300 ! 

I 

4*6 1 

30*23 


1 12 0 


Average cow value £1 12s. 9tl. for August, 1911. 


The following cows, namely— Auntie, ^ College Lass, Daisy, Davidina, Lady Margaret, Lark, 
Lass, Lavinia’s Pride, Lerida, Queen Kate, and R<»sebud each received the fallowing daily 
ration 20 lb. panicum chaff, 3 lb. boiled barley, 1 lb. oil cake, 4 lb. bran, 2 lb. pollard, 1 11). 
treacle, and grazed on lucerne stubble. 

The other cows received daily 30 lb. panicum chaff, 1 lb. treacle and grazed on the natural 
pasture. 


N.B. — The chaff fed was of an inferior quality. 

Cost of feeding for month per cow — 

620 lb. Panicum Chaff at £1 10s. per ton 
93 „ Barley „ Ss. per bushel ... 

31 ,, Oilcake ,, 8s. per cwt. 

124 ,, Bran „ ^4 10s. per ton 

62 „ Pollard „ .£4 10s. ,, 

31 Treacle „ 3s. Od. per cwfc. 


£ s. d, 
=: 0 8 4 
=='0 4 8 
~ 0 2 3 
“057 
= 0 2 10 
K= 0, 1 0 



£1 4 8 

930 lb. Panicum chaff at £1 10^. |;er ton 

31 ,t Treacle at 3s, 6d. per cv\t. 

= 0 12 3 

... ... = 0 10 


£0 13 3 

11 Cows at £1 4s. 8d. ... 

9 ^ „ 'm4d. ^ ... ... 

= 13 11 4 

= 5 19 3 

Total Od&t of Feeding for August 

... £19 10 7 

Commercial Butter Returiifl , ... . 

... , ... £32 14 11 

'' ' ' ProfftA.b';' ^ 

L. ... £13 ,4 4 
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PURCHASE OF SHORTHORN CATTLE AT THE DUBLIN ' 
SPRING CATTLE SHOW, 

The Irish Shorthorn Breeders’ Association has brought under the 
notice of the Queensland Department of Agriculture and Stock the 
opportunity afforded the Royal Dublin Society ’s Spring Show for pro- 
curing young bulls and heifers of high standard and with excellent 
pedigrees. The show^ is held in Dublin in April of each AT'ear, and at the 
1910 sale 273 Shorthorns were disposed of by the auctioneers appointed 
by the society at an average price of £33; and of these a considerable 
number were purchased for export to the Argentine and other foreign 
countries, where they were disposed of at very renimierative prices. One 
Irish bull purchased for £105 made the second highest price (£1,232) at 
Mr. McLennan ’s sale in Buenos Ayres at much higher prices in England 
and Scotland. As an indication of the keenness of Irish breeders, it may 
be mentioned that the highest-priced bull at the Scotch sales last autumn 
was purchased for service in Ireland. 


Poultry. 


REPORT ON EGG-LAYiNG COMPETITIONS Q,A, COLLEGE^ 
AUGUST, 1911, 


Tw^o thousand seven hundred and twelve eggs \vere laid during the 
month, an average of 113 per yien. Most of the birds are now doing good 
work. The Range Poultry Farm and Mrs. Kinnear divide the monthly 
prize with 137 eggs each. The following are the individual reeorxls: — 


Range Poultrv Farm, White Leghorns . . 

J. F. Dalrymple, N.S.W., White Leghorns 
Yangarella Poultry .Farm, White Leghorns 
B. A. Smith, White Leghorns 
Alex. Smith, White Leghorns 
J. Holmes, White Leghorns 
A, Hollings, N.S.W., White Leghorns 
Cowan Bros., N.S.W*., White Leghorns 
J as. McKay, White Leghorns 
Mrs. Kinnear, S.A., White Leghorns 
A. ej. Cosh, S.A., White Leghorns . * 

S. Chapman, Browui Leghorns 
J. Goslev, White Leghorns . . . . „ 

II. Hammill, N.S.W., White Leghorns 
E. Burns, White Leghorns . . . . . . 

A. H. Padmau, S.A., White Leghorns 
E. Burns, S.L. Wyandottes 
J. Zahl, White Leghorns 
A. Astill, White Leghorns . . 

Mrs. A. A. Carmichael, Brown Leghorns 
R. W. Goldsbnry, White Leghorns 
J. K. Stewart, White Plymouth Rocks (No. 1) 
J. K. Stewart, White Plymouth Rocks (No. 3) 
J. K. Stewart, White Plymouth Rocks (No. 2) 


August 

Total. 

137 

.. 520 

135 

.. 519 

]12 

. . 513 

134 

. . 498 

118 

.. 482 

136 

. . 479 

119 

.. 462 

118 

.. 454 

119 

.. 442 

137 

.. 441 

113 

.. 430 

134 

.. 404 

132 

.. 403 

106 

.. 392 

116 

. . 389 

86 

.. 379 

113 

. . 350 

101 

.. 333 

101 

.. 280 

113 

.. 266 

118 

.. 225 

71 

.. 131 

86 

..105 

57 ' 

;6'6 

: 2,712 

..8,963 


Totals . . 
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The Orchard. 

SHIELD-BUDDIfiG THE fVIANGO. 

We liave received a communicatioii from Mr. P. J. Wester, Horti- 
culturist, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila, on tlie subject of budding the 
mango, in which he takes great interest, and who has asked for informa- 
tion concerning what is being done in this matter by orchardists in 
Queensland. Ail available infonnation has been supplied to Mr. Wester 
by letter from this Department though Mr.^ Ross, Instructor in Fruit 
Culture. The following is an article supplied by Mr. Wester to the 
'' Rural New Yorker/’ which will doubtless be of interest to orchardists 
and nurserymen; — 

Shield-budding of the mango has been with partial sue, cess prac- 
tised ill Florida for at least six years by experimenters in the propagation 
of this fruit ; the writer first experimented with this method with some 
success in 1904. The percentage of successful buds was. however, so low 
that he did not then feel justified in calling this method to the attention 
of the public, and the experimental work was temporarily suspended. 
However, experimentation has been continued by a few men interested 
in the problem, in some instances meeting with remarkable success. The 
success achieved by Mv, Orange Pound, Cocoannt Grove, Fla., deserves 
special mention, not only for the difficulties that he has successfully sur- 
mounted, but for the public-spirited way in which he has placed his data, 
at the disposal of the writer for publication for the information of other 
imnigo-growers. It is not too much to say that Mr. Pound's discovery 
marks an eiioch in the mango industry, not only in Florida. l)iit in odnu’ 
parts of the world. Mr, Pound recently obtained, with this iriihliod, ovivi* 
85 per cent, of healthy trees among a lot of 300 plants budded, a most 
gratifying result. 

Success depends on the prime condition of the stock plant and that 
the sap is flowing freeljr; the buds should be selected fi'om well-ruatnred 
wood that is still green and smooth, of the first, second, and t]di*d flushes 
from the terminal hud, and cut rather large, 3 to 5 centiimder long (144 
to nearly 2 in.). The lower, thick part of the leaf stem at the ])ud should 
not be trimmed off, but allowed to remain on the bud until it is slied 
voluntarily. If the leaf stem or petiole, as it is also called, is cut too near 
the bud, fungi frequently gain entrance through the wound and destroy 
the bud. It is possible that the leaves can to advantage be trimmed off 
the bud wood while it still remains on the tree, and the bud wood be used 
after the petioles have dropped and the leaf sears are well healed. It 
appears to be equally satisfactory to push the buds up or downward. To 
facilitate the insertion of the bud, it is well to trim off the edge of the 
liorizontcil cut. In tying the bud, allow the remnant of the petiole to stick 
out between the strands of the tape, and protect it and the bud from tlie 
sun and rain with a square piece of wax cloth held in place by one of tlie 
strands of the tape above the bud. If is essential tha,t the buds should be 
inserted at a point in the stock where The bark is of about the sajne age 
as the bud wood— ?.e., green and smooth — and the work done when the 
plant is in flush. ' 'When the union has been effected, which will be in the' 
course of two or three wrecks, the. stock should be pruned off about 6 in. 
above the bud. The buds are sometimes very dilatory . about starting, and 
in order to force them out the plants, should, after the buds have taken, 
frequently be gone over and all adventive buds rubbed off. 

''In top-working old seedling trees the same principle obtains. Part 
of the main branches are then' pruned off to 1 to 2 ft. from the trunks 
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and the resulting sprouts are budded and treated in the manner already 
deseribed. As the buds increase in size, the native top is gradually 
removed ; care should be taken, however, not to prune the tree too severely 
at one time, as it is then apt to become permanently injured and die from 
such treatment. 

‘ ' In, to some extent, employing another method called by the origi- 
nator ‘ slice-budding’ matured bud wood sufficiently old to have turned 
brownish or greyish, is also used in top-wnrking seedling trees planted 
at stake. The bark of tlie part of the stock where the bud is inserted, or 
more correctly placed, should exhibit the same character. For all practi- 
cal purposes this is identical with the chip-budding method employed in 
the propagation of pecans. The work is peiTormed by cutting a slice or 
chip of bark and wood from the stock in the same manner as if the 
removed part was to be used as a bud ; a shield bud just large 'enough to 
make a snug fit is now cut from the bud stick and placed on the cut and 
tied in the usual way. In using either of the methods of budding 
described above, the stock should at the time of budding be girdled 6 to 9 
in. above the bud. 

Mr. J. E. Higgins, Horticulturist of the Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Honolulu, Hawaii, in Bulletin 20 of that station, 
describes a method of shield-budding the mango that has recently been 
tried with success there. An unusually large bud, 8 to in. long, is 
recommended, and that the buds be inserted on well-matured stock where 
the bark is rough and brownish, using bud wood of the same character.’’ 


VEGETABLE SPOMQES. 

Tli(^ vegc^table sponge belongs to the same ordei* — Cucurl)itaceie — as 
the m(‘loii, pumpkin, ciKuunlxvr, &(*. It gT<»ws fn^ely in Quet^nsland, and 
betu's luaivy crops. There does not a]>pear to lx* a, great sale for them in, 
tlH‘ State, although many are sold in the (*hemists’ sliops. Under the name 
of '' Tjoofali,” it grows and fruits freely in many tropical countries. The 
1>otanicai name of the plant is Lu/fa JEgijptkica. The method of preparing 
the sponges for market is thns described in the “^Agricultural Journal” of 
the Cape of Good Hope:— The fruits should be allowed to r(miain on the 
vines until they have ae(piired a yellowish tint, but not until they have 
begun to assume a brown eoloui*, as this indieatc^s that the outer skin of 
the gourds is undergoing decay, whi(dx will cause the fibrous structure 
within to become discoloured. Tlie fruits should be cut from the vine 
with aliout 2 in. of stem attached, for convenience of hanging. They 
should be hung in an airy, draughty shed for two or three days, and the 
outer skin will then be found to be fairly soft and pliant; this stage of 
thc‘ pr(‘paration is assisted by cutting off the tip of the gourd at the lower 
end, leaving a small hole through which the contained moisture may drip. 
The loofa.hs iray next be removed by running the finger down the skin 
of the fruit on one side, splitting it open, and turning out the loofah, 
which is at once thrown into a washing vat containing lime water (5 lb. 
of slaked lime to 60 gallons of water). The loofahs are stirred about in 
the lime water for a few minutes, and then removed to a draughty shed 
to dry. Care should be taken to shake the lime water out of each loofah 
before drying. If the loofahs are dried too quickly, they are apt to 
become brittle and crack ; they must not, hoxvever, remain damp too long, 
or they may become mouldy, though the lime prevents this to a large 
extent* and is, indeed, used in order to protect them from ftuigoid 
growths. AVhen the loofahs' are, dry, the seeds, may 'be e'asiljr, , shaken, out' 
of them by hand, and ''when this is done they are ready for tie ,inarke't., ''v 

14 
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Sericulture. 


SILK COLTUeE m NEW SOUTH WALES* 

The success of the Brisbane Silk Culture Association, due uiaiiily to 
the perseverance and energy of Mrs. South, has stimulated iiiaiiy pc^tjpie 
in Sydney to follow Queensland’s example in the matter of sericultHre, 
andj since hirs. South’s admiral)le lecture on the subject in tliii neigli," 
bouring capital, a Silk Culture Society has ])een formed there on similar 
lines to the Queensland association. The Parmer and Sett lei*” wi'ites 
on this subject : — 

^"'Most of us, Avhen at school, were the proud possessors of siilc- 
worms. Soinetiiiies we tired of them, when they were tiny creeping tilings 
wdiich we wnre almost afraid to handle ; sometimes we had tlie plejisure 
of seeing them curl their grey- white bodies into a (corner of their box, and 
spill; sometiiiies, and this was rather often, we let the niotli eat its way 
out before Ave Avoiind olf the silk; just a few of us had the pleasure oi; 
Avinding off quite a nice little knot of silk for a book mark, &c. 


That is as far as our silk-growing went. Now, iiowover, lioth 
school children and grown-ups sufficiently interested in this hobby will 
find it more remunerative, since a society similar to the Brisbane Silk 
.Culture Association has Ix.^en formed in New Soiitli Wales, a,s 11it( outcoim' 
of a lecture deliA'^ered in Sydney recently. 


/‘At the lecture, the secretary, Mrs. South, pointed, out tliat tlui 
initial expense was so very small that any girl or boy, riuin or woman, 
Avould find it worth his or her while to take it up. lAu* Is., 500 or 000 
eggs could be bought— eggs which are imported from Italy to ensure their 
being of a good strain. As to feed, one mulberry tree provides suflieient 
for millions of silkworms, mulberry leaves being their i(le^d .food, As the 
mulberry tree groAvs to perfection in our country, and the worm is free 
from any of the diseases AAdiieh attack it in other"] ands, there seems to bt^ 
no reason Avhy silk-growing, as an industry, should not, in the f'uturte 
prove a source of Avealth to xVustralia, but just now it is as a fairly remu- 
nerative hobby only that Ave can deal Avith it. 


“ It Avas proiid/y pointed out by the lecturer that when she displaye<i 
a sample of Australian-grown silk to the most important firms iii America 
tii^, one and all declared the silk to be of a Amry high texture, fine finish, 
and good colour, and said that if the bulk reciuired ivcre T)roduced it 
Avoiilcl find a market in America. , 


‘ The worms do not need much attention; an hour or so at ni<j'lit 
would cover all that i.s reciuired for about two months in the year. For 
the other months p_ey ^'ust need feeding; if an old wire mattress is used 
the lour legs stood in tins of water to prevent ants working havoc among 
the silkworms, the work is simplified wonderfully. New leaves are daily 
placed on the wire, and the worms instinetively make for them A daily 
sweeping imder the mattress is all else necessary. ‘ ' 


“ Once the worms have completed their spinning, the cocoons are 
put in a moderately hot oven ou .a thick sheet of paper, or in a pillow slip, 
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for about twenty-five minutes. The heat kills the grub inside the cocoon, 
and keeps the silk quite good; just two or three cocoons are kept out of 
the oven for the sake of the moths which are to fiirinsh the next lot of 
eggs. 

These cocoons the Brisbane Society have been buying in at the 
rate of 2s. to 3s. per lb., and, as an instance of the success of the associa- 
tion, the secretary mentioned that, whilst they bought in 30 lb. of cocoons 
the first season, they purchased 130 lb. in the second — a decided increase. 

One school teacher, a very busy woman, too, bought her shilling's 
worth of eggs from the association the one year, and the next made €2 
15s. by selling her cocoons and 10s. by the eggs which she did not want. 

As you will readily see, silk-growing on a small scale would never 
earn you a living, but it makes a profitable i^astime, the outlay meaning 
Ijracticall^’^ no expense outside the small cost of the eggs. 

At their display at the recent Girls' Realm Guild Exliibition, the 
Brisbane Association showed beautiful knots and skeins of silk — pure 
■white, ^yellow, and cream — which they had, by means of a twisting 
machine, wound from the cocoons. Their knowledge v/as gained from an 
Italian expert, avIiotu they engaged to teach them the ivbole x>Eoeess, 

‘‘ A myth which generally possesses amateur silkv-orm-owners is that, 
if the worms are fed on ditferent leaves, the silk \vili be of various 
colours. I distiuetly remember, vlien at school and tiie proud possessor 
of side vmrms, regretting the lack of strawlierry leaves, as I was under 
the impression that the worms fed on these daiiity hr^aves w'ouki i:)rodu(^e 
pink silk, those on lettuce leaves green silk, and so on. But it is not so ; 
the Italian (‘ggs ])roduce yello\v silk, and the Japanese white. The thread 
is washed and boiled for two hours, then dried in mosquito net, and dyed 
to ail}'’ colour desired, before being woven into material. The food makes 
no difference whatever to the <mlour of the silk. Grape Icjives, lettuce, 
&c., will be readily eaten by the worms ; but to feed tlieiu ou such means 
the production of inferior silk to that produced hj si Ik womans fed on 
iniilberry leaves." 


ELECTRICITY IM SHEEF-BREEDIWG. 

Professor Silas Wentjvorth, of Los Gatos, California, gives some 
curious information as to his experiments with electric influence on animal 
and vegetable life at his Experimental Farm on the Tyler Ranch, near 
Roseville. He states that the results of this work during the past year 
have proved that electricity more than doubles the lamb crop, and greatly 
increases the yield of wool. A flock of 2,000 sheep wrs divided, one-half 
being placed in a field under the power wires of the Great A¥estern Power 
Compan^q whilst the other half w-as removed from eleetrie influences. In 
the field under the electric xiower line the production of lambs averaged 
a fraction over two lambs to each ewe ; in the adjoining field, where elec- 
trical influence was lacking, the lamb average was less than one to each 
ewe. Similar differences were noted in the ^deld of wool from the sheep in 
the two fields under notice. The fleeces from the sheep in the electrically 
influenced pasture proved to be 20 per cent, heavier than in the other 
cases. It is also stated that preparations have been made to plough up 
both fields and plant wheat, w’-hen the effect of the current on the growth 
nf that cereal, will'be tested, and the results are awaited with a gre#Aeal 
•of interest.— ^ Live Stock Journal." ■, 
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Tropical Industries. 

COFFEA BOBUSTA. ■ 

Rii1)ber planters in new tropical countries who have not had any 
expexnence of rubber planting in older rubber districts are much divided 
in opinion as to the most suitable catch crop, which, planted between tlie 
rows of rubber trees, Avill serve the twofold purpose of keeping down 
weeds and of giving some annual return until the rubber trees have 
arrived at the tapping stage. Amongst the various crops grown for those 
purposes are cotton, yams, sweet potatoe.s, coffee, &e. Coffee appears to 
be niucli in favour in some rubber countries, and the variety (JoJJm 
robiisfa would seem to be better for the purpose than C. arabica or (-. 
lib erica, 

■We have received from Mr. Stuart R. Cope, London, an abstract of 
a paper on Coffea robust a which w-as puhliahed in the AgTiciiltural News 
of Barbados,” and w^e republish it, as the information it furnishes on the 
subject will, Ave think, be of great value to intending and to already 
established planters in Queensland. Mr. Cope’s planting leaflet says: — 

The following information is taken from Dr. P. J. S. Cramer’s paper 
on Cofea robusta as an intercalary crop with Para rnbber, which appcuirs 
in the “ Bulletin de la Soeiete Beige cl ’Etudes Coloniales, ” for February , 
1911. This commences by referring to the origin of Coffea robusla, which 
Dr. Cramer considers to be identical with Uoffea Laureniii; this spe(des 
is as distinct from Coffea arabica and C off at liberlca as arc different 
from one another, and requires conditions quite other than those insnlcd 
by these, for its proper growth. In the history of thi^ distribution of the 
species, it Avas first obtained from Brussels in 1900 for planting in tlu^ 
east and centre of Java, where it avus considered as a curiosity until two 
years later, when its large poAver of production came under observation. 
Since 1907, there has been a great extension of the area of Coffea robusta 
in Java; the estimated area in 1907-8 was 5,000 acres, and 1908-9 from 
20,000 to 80,000 acres, and it is probable that this estimate is below the 
actual extension. No other kind of coffee is being planted at present,, 
to any extent, in Java. 

CLIMATE, 

Experiments in Java show that this coffee -will flourish from sea-level 
. to an altitude of 3,000 ft. The best plantations are found in the humid 
districts of East Java, AAdiere there is a large rainfall distributed ' equally 
during lie year. ' These estates are situated from 1,000, to 1,500 *ft. above 
seaJevel' and the soil is deep and rich in vegetable matter, T-he plant is 
capable of resisting drought to a certain d(igrce, but prefers an abundant 
and regular rainfall In the south of Java, it has survived a dry p(‘ri, 0 (l 
lasting nearly four months; the trees suffered to some extent, but 
recovered very quickly after the first rain. In Java, Robusta coffees is, 
always planted under shade in connection with this, the shade given by 
Pali rubber trees AA'onld be insufficient on account of its inequality, and 
its absence for part of the year owing to the loss of the leaves. The plant 
suffers severely if exposed to. the wind, and, where such exposure is likely 
to oeeiir, it is useless to^ attempt to. ’grow it unless measures are taken for 
Its protection. 
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SOIL. 

Tlie roots of Coffea robusta are strongly developed, and it is noticed 
in the nurseries that they largely occupy . the top soil. It is on this 
account that the soil conditions should be as favourable as possible for 
the development of the roots. It has been found that the plant grows 
very quickly on volcanic soils, and on those which are rich in vegetable 
matter. The growth is much slower in compact and clayey soils. 

COFFEA ROBUST A AS AN INTEECALARY CROP. 

The article summarises the advantages that should be shown by an 
intercalary crop, in the special connection, as follows: — It should not 
injure the Para plants in any way; it should yield a harvest as soon as 
possible; its cultivation should not entail any specially skilled labour; 
the preparation of the products from it should not require the employ- 
ment of any costly machinery. In regard to these matters, the cultivation 
of coffee is very simple, and Coffea rohmta possesses a special advantage 
'Oil account of its quick arrival at maturity, by which it is enabled to give 
a small yield two years after planting, and, usually, a complete crop in 
the third year ; under normal conditions, Robusta coffee planted between 
rubber will give, at the end of the last-mentioned period, a crop of 15 cwt. 
per acre. The most important matter, however, is that the presence of 
the coff'ee does not interfere with the development of the rubber. Obser- 
vations are given in support of this, as well as of the fact that eoifee 
planted with rubber grows as well as that wdiieh is being raised alone. 

NURSERIEkS for coffea robusta. 

Nurseries for Coff'ea robuda require much care. They should be 
icjapable of providing a deep shade, whicli can be diminished gradually 
as the plants beconu^ older, iu order to acuuistom them to tlu^ sun before 
they are planted out, Tlie seeds should not be planted more (.Vlosely than 
6 in. apart, as such a distance will enable the plants to be kept longer in 
the nurseries, kSo that they will not be planted out before they are ready 
— that is, wdieii they possess four or five pairs of leaves.' The best method 
is to keep the x)lants in the nursery for nine months, and then to j^lace 
them out as stumps. When this is done, the most useful plan is to sow 
the seed very thickly in a germinating bed, and then to put the best 
X)]ants out in the nursery at a distance of 1 ft. apart. The chief objection 
to the use of stumps is that they yield their first crop later than trees that 
have been put out as seedlings. If it is necessary to have the plants in 
the ground very quickly, these methods are too slow, and it is of interest 
that Coff'ea robusta can be transplanted at almost any age, for plantations 
exist that have been made from seeds that had j^ist germinated as well as 
from plants that have been raised from seed at stake. In the examples 
ef this seen by the author, although the plants were only six months old, 
fiower buds had formed in the axils of the leaves on the lower branches. 
It is pointed out that a similar method of planting could not be employed 
jsuceessfully with any other species of coffee. 

PLANTING OUT. 

If seedlings are to be employed, these should be planted out, in the 
ordinary way, with a ball of soil adhering to the roots; with stumps, 
this is not the case, all that is required being to cut the tap root back a 
little, while the lateral roots are untouched. The distance for planting 
depends upon that between the Para rubber plants. As a basis, 6 ft. niay 
be taken as the least distance Between the coffee plants, and 7 ft. between 
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tlie rubber and tbe coffee. If tlie rubber trees are x^lantcd in. lines well 
apart, it is best not to plant coffee in the rows, because this would prevent 
tbe rubber from being seen as a whole, and to plant the rows of rubber 
from east to west, in order to ensure the largest supply of light to the 
coffee between the rows. 


TOPPING, PRUNING AND CARE OP A YOUNG PLANTATION. 

Robiista coffee possesses a strong tendency to form solNy primary 
branches, during early giwth, so that it is necessary to top the trends in 
order to prevent their growing too tall; if the top is reniov(al, tin; 
principal branches form secondary branches whidi are not inferior to the 
former from the point of view of production. AnotlK;r method for 
encouraging the growth of secondary branches is to expose tin; onng 
plant to direct light. Very little difference in yield has hca'ii foiiiKl from 
topped and iintopped plants. The sole disadvantage of topfiing is the; 
formation of suckers at the top of the trunk; these should he rimiovcHl 
regularly, and this indiides all the pruning that is re([‘uired, except in tin; 
case of old trees that have produced suckers near the base on a(;(muut of 
injury. The care of a plantation of Cojjea robusta is certainly less ex])«‘in 
sive than that of one containing Liberian coffee ; epiphytes do not grow 
upon it, and it shades the ground completely — in fact, the expimses of 
its cultivation are less than those entailed in the clean weeding of a rubber 
plantation. If 'weeds happen to become abundant, the eoffet; does not di(\ 
but ceases to produce fruit, and is capable of recovering in a few- mon(,hs. 
"When they are one and a-half year old, the trees ma,)'- be topped iit a 
height of 8 ft., and after they have been topped they reach tlu;ir full, 
development in three years. • 

TIME OP FLOWERING AND YIELD. 

The first flowering takes place a year after planti.ng, though cas(‘s fire 
known in Sumatra wdien the period has been oiglit months; in tin; latter 
case, sterile flow\n\s Avere formed after seven months, a.ud tin.; normal 
flowers appeared a month later. After flowa;ring, the tiuK,; fm* the fornm- 
tion of ripe fraits may be taken as nine months; thus tr(;es of the latter 
kind Avoiild yield a harvest in two years. The plant l1owa3rs during tlie 
whole of the year, resembling Coffea liberka; nevertheless, tin; (dimate 
has some effect on production, and the crop is increased in amonut during 
■the dry season. The berries remain on the branclu^s for about a month, 
so that a monthly picking is necessary. 

Examples are given of the yields on plantations. In one case Avhere 
the plants Avere placed at the corners of a 12Yt. square with another 
plant ill the centre, the yields per acre at the different ages of the plants 
AAwe as folloAAAs: — TAAm years, 1.5 cwt. ;, three years, 5.5 cwt. ; four years, 
17 cwt.; five years, 15 caaT. ; six years, 21 to 24 CAvt., In ..another ease, 
the plants^ w’ere at 10 by 10 ft., wdth a nutmeg tree in the place of every 
ninth coffee plant, wflien the yields Avere, similarly, as follows -Two 
years, 1.5 cavT..; three years, 1 cwt.; four years, 17 CAvt, ; five years, 17 
ewff. Other examples of yields are presented, and the tollo wing course of 
a plantation of Robusta coffee with rubber is given as satisfactory under 
the conditions mentioned: — -The flowei’s should appear in the first year 
after planting. In the next a small crop of about 1 to 2 cwt. should be 
obtained,, and this should increase to. 14 cAvt. per acre in the third year, 
■with the same production in the fourth year. In the fifth year, the shade 
of the rubber itrees; would:: become .tpo', thick, and only the trees in the 
,,, middle, of the.mows' would, g^ve;^a:'nrop,';■' 'this' would be about 7. cwt. per 
.,'„acrew'^ In fivew"oarsThe[cbff0e\’|)Khta'''^ be, removed, as the shademf 
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tlie nil)])er trees would by now make tbeir yield unsatisfactory. These 
figTires apply only to conditions where the rubber trees are planted at a 
suitable distance from, the eoftee — namely, at least 7 ft. — and where the 
conditions of soil and climate are favourable to intercalary cultivation. 

PREPARATION FOR MARKET AND QUALITY OF THE 

PRODUCT. 

The berries are smaller than those of Liberian coffee, and are borne 
in thick bmiches, so that picking is facilitated and hastened. The fruit 
covering is thin, and ther(i is another advantage in that the skin is easily 
removed. The seeds are fermented for thirty-six hours, and then washed 
and dried ; for the lastnamed purpose tln^y should be exposed immedi- 
ately to a temperature of about 60 degrees C. The quality of well pre- 
pared Roliusta coffee is about equal to that of Arabian coffee of middling 
quality; the si^eds are slightly different in shape, being larger and more 
convex than those of Arabian coffee. The bulk is about the same, and 
Robusta coffee possesses a bluish-green colour similar to that of good 
Arabian. The market price is about 10 per cent, below that of Jaya and 
Liberian eoifee, but tiuwe is ample compensation for this disadvantage, 
in the diherenee of expense in prodnctiou. 

In relation to tlu^ cost of establishment of a plantation, it must be 
Kuivemlxu'cd that the driers and buildings recpiired for the colfee will be 
of use biter in connection with rubber produetion. Pinal matters of 
interest in tlio i)rcsent relation art‘ that Robusta coffee is ranked by 
brolvcrs with good Java, coffee, and above Santos; for its proper prepara- 
tion the s(M.'ds should be AV(dl roa.sted — a proc(‘ss to which they lend them- 
selves well, a.ud under which they lose less wibight than those of other 
kinds of coffee. 

INSECTS AND DISEASES. 

The only insect dangerous to Coffca rajmsta that has been noticed so 
far is Xyleborus coffcae^ 'Wurth, which bores holes in the bnmehes ; the 
da, mage iTom this is lessened by topping the tree and encouraging the 
fornuition of secondary branches. The most serious disease is caused by 
(Jorlichm. jamnumn (see AgricuUural Vol. IX., pp. 286, 318, * 

334, 383, «uid 414). In the treatment for this, it is advised that the trees 
be cut down, and the sucker which arises be topped and allowed to take, 
the x)laev of the old plant. Frequent and thorough examinations should 
be conducted for the detection of Cortieium. Lastly, Coffea robusta is 
only slightly attacked by Hcmdeia vastatrix, and the root disease which 
is so serious in regard to Para rubber is never found on the living roots of 
the coffee, so that there appears to be no fear of an increase in the amount 
of this disease in Para rubber through the intercalary cultivation ot 
(JoJJea robusta. 


RUBBER SHARE MARKET. 

Accor(li,!ig to Messrs. Zorn and Leigh -Hunt, the gamblings of several 
none too powerful operators in the raw material played sad havoc with 
the realisable value of investors’ rubber sliare holdings up to the end of 
May. As the result of the financial trouble of the speculators in question, 
the price of Hard Pine Para has come down to 3s. lid. per lb. Though 
the very best plantation stuff fetched 5s. per lb. at the recent auction, the 
price of average parcels is about 4s. 5d., and shareholders are asking 
'' How much lower r’ Inasmuch as the price (3s: lid.) of Hard Para is 
beginning to show only a comparatively small margin of profit to Brazi- 
lian merehaiits— reckoning the collecting cost at 2s; 6d.' pen lb.— -we think 
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that the end of slumping prices must be getting near. Whatever may 
happen in the immediate future, it is pretty certain that the anioiint of 
money available for the dispatch of the Amazon collectors for niext 
season's output will be greatly restricted by the present state of affairs, 
and this means a considerably diminished Brazilian output. A smaller 
production of wild rubber and an increasing consumption do not moan 
permanently lower prices for rubber, and when the turn comes we look 
for sharp movements in both material and shares. The advance in the 
output of plantation rubber for the next twelve months or tvro ytiars is 
not likely to be large enough to affect this result. We strongly (V)mmend 
to the attention of investors in the rubber-planting industry the lucid 
and common-sense statement of the Avhole position made by Mr. Arthur 
Lampard in the course of his speech as chairman of the annual mcHhing 
of the Malayalam Company. Mr. Lampard pointed out that, upon 
the occasion of the last great slump in the price of rubber (in the early 
part of 1908, at the time of the linancial crisis in the United States), a, 
state of affairs was created which led to the pendulum swinging in the 
other direction to such an extent that we saw rubber mount to the record 
high figures of last year. In March, 1908, there was heard on all sides 
the same sort of silly pessimistic talk as is now so much in evidence ; but 
the rubber-planting industry soon proved that it was not done for/^ 
and those observers who can look ahead for more than a few days or a 
few weeks know that it is not done for’’ now. 

A point to which we have already called attention — viz., the dwind- 
ling margin of profit available (wuth three-and-eleven-penny rubber) for 
Brazilian rubber collectors (allowing 2s. 6d. per lb. for expenses) as an 
impox’tant factor likely to give pauvse to even the most reckless bear — has, 
the week ending 8th June, been emphasised by the Press, and the argu- 
ment has, without doubt, been recognised as a powerful one, justifying a 
belief in qiiickl.y-improving values. IMany investors have not iKHm slow 
to take advantage of the low' prices at wiiich shares in tlie rixbbcu’-market 
could be had, and nearly all changes are in the upward direction. Imme- 
diately the price of rubber showed signs of appreciation, bargain-hunters 
appeared in numbers very disconcerting to the bears, and prices liave 
stiffened all round. The change wdiicli lias come over the market, how- 
ever, is not sliowm so much by the improvement in individual quotations 
as by the distinctly more confident tone” wdiich is manifest on all sides. 
The tremors and nervousness, which for some w-eeks had checked invest- 
ment buying, have now passed away, and, while no great activity can 
reasonably be looked for on the eve of the Coronation and the holiday 
season, the recent slump certainly seems to have come to an end, and to 
have left the share market in a thoroughly sound and healthy condition. 

In answ^er to '' Rubber Dividends,” companies that have declared 
dividends of 100 per cent, and over (according to Messrs. Zorn and Leigh- 
Hunt’s mid- April list) include — 


Anglo-Malay 

Per cent. 

.. .. 100 

Batu Caves 

.. .. 150 

Bukit Rajah . . . . 

. . 150 

Cicely, ordinary ' . . 

.. .. 135 

Cicely, preference . . 

. . 140 

Fed, Selangor , . ^ 

.. .. 125 

Inch itenneth . . f. 

. . 100 

liUiggi'', ; V',.; . 

.. 165 

Pataling'' j' \ 

.. .. 325 


.. 375 

l^llainbrqi^'v : ■' „ 

250 
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■50 per cent, and imder 100 per cent. — 

Cons. Malay . . . . . . . . 80 

Damansara . . . . . . . . 75 

Fed. Malay States . . . . . . 75 

Harpenden . . . . . . . . 80 

Kapar Para . . . . . , . . 65 

Kepong . . • 65 

Ivlanang , . . . . . . . 871/2 

Kuala Lumpur . . . . . . 75 


SOYA BEAMS. 

Last year Corea exported £584,500 of Soya beans, mostly to Japan. 
'The Corean bean is said to be superior to its Manchurian rival, and so 
large an increase in its export (£200,000, or more than 80 per cent, over 
1909) has released that quantity of Manchurian beans, reciuired for the 
■Japanese maniifaetiirers of soya, &e,, and enabled them to be sent to 
Europe, where the demand is rapidly increasing. — Tropical Life.” 


MAMURIMG OF RUBBER. 

The (juestion of manuring, which for many years had not been a 
facttor in successful agriculture in Queensland — owing to tbe extraordi- 
nary richness of the soil in the agricultural districts, notably on the 
Darling Downs, and generally in the scrub soils all over the State — luxvS of 
Iat(‘, owing to constant cropping without returning anything to the soil, 
become a matter of necessity. The older sngar-cauie fields have long ago 
re(-(.^ived attxmtion in the way of green manuring and the application of 
artificial manuiH^s especially suitable for cane crops with excellent 
results. The banana plantations in the Noi*th have been much neglected 
in this respect, notwitlistanding the pulxlished results of exhaustive experi- 
ments in the manuring of bananas by the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock. In some cases the old banana plantations have been planted with 
sisal hemp, and now rubber is likely to be largely planted either in <ion- 
junction wnth or instead of bananas. But rubber trees take a large 
amount of plant food out of the soil, and it would he foolish to expect 
them to thrive on exhausted soils, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
soils from which the chief elements of plant food — nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid — have been largely withdrawn. Rubber trees, except 
those planted on virgin soils, require manure as -well as citrus and other 
fruit trees and bananas. Those who are now planting rubber trees on 
woiTi-out lands will read with interest the following remarks on iiiaiiuring 
of rubber by a scientific rubber planter, Geo. A. Cowie, M.A., B.Sc., which 
appeared in '' The India Rubber Journal,” 19th April, 1909: — 

The query as to how far the low vitality and yielding power of many 
rubber plantations is due to the want of proper fertility, can only be satis- 
factorily answered after carrying out suitable manurial experiments on 
the soils in question. Although this is so, there can be little doubt ftom 
the results of experiments already conducted, combined with a knowledge 
of the principles of plant nutrition, that in many cases the unsatisfactory 
'State of affairs is exclusively due to continued neglect in manuring, or 
failure to restore to the soil the chief elements of plant food— viz., 
nitrogen, potasht, phosphoric acid, and lime. It is quite true that in the 
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cultivation of rubber trees comparatively little in tlie way of tliese in- 
gredients is permanently withdrawn from the soil, but the small amount 
that is rernovecb chiedy in the latex and macerated bark, must be returned 
if the plants are to maintain their normal vigour and prolitity. No matter 
how rich the soil may be at first, it is hound to become exhausted, sooner or 
later, by constant cultivation, and it should not be forgotten that this stage 
is reached earlier when tea or any other economic crop, as is frequently the 
case, is groAvn on the same ground. The question then arises — wliat kind 
of manuring should be adopted, or, in other words, in what proportions 
and forms should the above-mentioned ingredients be applied artificially 
to the soil in order to suit the needs of the trees. 

Ill the first place, it must be observed that a heavy a,pplieation of 
nitrogen is apt to be followed by disappointing n\sults. An c‘xeess of this 
ingredient has often the effect of stimulating the growth of the foliage 
to such an extent that the trunk becomes too Aveak to su|)port it, and tln^ 
Avliole tree is bent over by the force of the wind. To prevent tliis arid to 
obtain uniform growth, it is strongly recommended to restrict the quan- 
tity of nitrogen wnthin moderate limits and to supplement it with phos- 
phates, and especially with potash Avhich, according to the results of 
numerous tests, exerts a particularly beneficial influence on the wood of 
the tree. 

The relation between the amounts of nitrogen and potash, axiplied 
has, no doubt, a great deal to do ivith success in the manuring of rubber 
trees. This is w^ell brought out in an experiment on IleAam, condiK'ted by 
Mr, R. M. Eckexi, Vineit, Ruanwella, Ceylon. By tbe use of a inanurial 
mixture containing 6 per cent, of nitrogen and 5 per cent, of potash, the 
foliage was develoxjed quite out of proportion to the avoocI, with the r<;*siih. 
that the trees Avere broken doAvn by the wind. A mixtiin' containing 4 
per cent, nitrogen and 15 x>er cent, potash jiroduced, bowevin*, (juiti^ a, 
different effect, tbe trees presenting a vigorous appixiraiicc and show'irig 
uniform growth. The firm and solid struetiir(‘ of their tinniks was notice- 
able. 

The benefits accruing from the judicious manuring of ruliher are 
further illustrated by the results of a carefully carried-oiit experiment at 
Deli-Moeda, East Coast of Sumatra. Commencing in October, 1906, at 
AA^hieh time the trees (Hevea) AA^ere tAvo years ten months old, threat 
of land Avere taken and differently treated from a maiiurial point of view. 
At the end of two years the circumference of the trees on the different 
plots Avere measured, at 1 yard above the groimd, and the average for 
each plot aa^s calculated. The results are slioAvn as folloAvs : — 


Mots. 

I.— No 
Manure, 

II. —Completely Al h n ured . 

III.— Manured without 
Potash, 

Manuring per tree 


2 lb. peanut cake meal 

2 lb, peanut ciike meal 



12 oz. double superphos- 
phate 

8 oz. muriate of potash 

12 oz. double superphosphate 

Average circumference 
of stems 

9 inches 

1 

M inches 

i 

12 inches 


' ' Prom the results of theseahd other experiments it m clear that potash 
may be made to x,)lay a very-important part in the manuring' of rubber, 
■While: this ingredient may be '’applied;' fairly abundantly wuth 'advantafge> 
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iiitrogcB iiiiLst be used with a little more caution, in order to prevent a 
too luxuriant growth of foliage. Phosphoric acid is also, of course, iiidis- 
|)ensable, and, although it may not benefit the wood to the same extent as 
potash, it serves, like it, to counteract the stimulating effect of nitrogen 
on the development of the foliage. 

Bearing the foregoing facts in mind, we may lay down manurial 
mixtures of the following compositions, as being suitable for application 
under different conditions: — 

I. 


The first mixture is suitable for land 

rich : 

in nitrogen, and where 

there is a good leaf growth. 




PotaKh. 

Phosphorie Acicl. 

Nitrogen. 

28 per cent, muriate of potash . . 

14 



25 per cent, superphosphate (18) 

. . 

4.50 


20 ])er cent, bonemeal (28) (I) . . 


5.60 

0.2 

17 per cent, oilcake (6) 



1.3 

10 per cent, sulphate of ammonia 



1.6 

100 per cent, contains 

14 

10.1 

3.1 

400 to 800 lb. per acre to be applied. 


II. 




The second mixture is recommended for land 

which is in a poor con- 

dition with regard to its nitrogen content. 




Potash. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Nitrogen. 

20 per eciiit. muriate of potash . . 

10 

. . 


30 I'^er cent, superphosphate (18) 

. . 

5.4 

. . 

10 per cent, bonemeal (18/1) 

- . 

2.8 

0.1 

24 per cent, sulphate of ammonia 



4.9 

16 per cent, oilcake (6) 



1.0 

100 per cent, contains 

10 

8.2 

6.0 


400 to 700 lb. per acre to be applied. 


As to the forms in which the different plant foods should be supplied, 
no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. This will depend on the climate, 
condition of the soil, and also the kinds of artificial manures at one’s dis- 
posal. In cases where the soil is deficient in organic matter, it will pay 
to eiiiploy as a source of nitrogen organic manures like fish, guano, blood 
meal, oilcake, or, as in the above case, for the purpose of producing a 
more rapid effect, a mixture of one or more of these substances with the 
inorganic nianure sulphate of ammonia. 

Phosphoric acid can also be employed in various forms, sueli as 
superphosphate, basic slag, or bonemeah While superphosphate is the 
most active of these manures, basic slag, owing to its high lime content, 
will be found valuable for soils deficient in this particnlar constituent. 
For land which is lacking in organic matter, the use of bones is specially 
recommended. 

Potash may be given in the form of muriate or sulphate of potash, 
but in many eases muriate seems to produce the better results in the dry 
clim.ates. 5'"' 
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These artificial manures can be sprinlded round the tree at a distance 
of from 1 to 1 Veft- from the stem for each year of the plant’s growth, 
and then very lightly forked into the soil. In order to prevent the 
manure from being washed away by the rain, however, a shallow trench 
may be eut round the tree, the manure forked therein, and the surface 
soil then replaced. 

Green-manuring, or the sVvStem of growing and x)loughing into the 
land special leguminous crops, might also be practised with advantage in 
the cultivation of rub])er. In this way it is possible not only to add to 
the soil a large quantity of nitrogen from the atmosphere, but also to 
improve greatly the physical condition of the soil by means of tlu^ organ 
matter. An essential condition, however, to the success of groen-niainuTng 
is that the leguminous crop in question must be well manured with 
potash and pliosphates in order to ensure a rich production of green plant 
material. I,VhiIe green-manuring will be found an excellent substitute 
for farmyard manure in cases where the latter is not available in suffi- 
cient quantity, its adoption must be regarded merely as supplementary to 
the use of artificials. 


COTTOW GROWir^G IH PERU. 

In a recent number of Fern To-day'' (Vol. Ill,, No. 2), there is 
presented an account of cotton production in Peru, which is partly a 
translation and partly an abstract of a study of the subject prepared for 
the Bulletin of Pomento, of Peru. Prom this it appears that most 
favourable lands for growing cotton in the Republic are sitnaiud in tlui 
river valleys near the coast, where there is a deep and fine soil fornuvl 
from the alluvium brought down by the rivers. The kind of cotton most, 
generally grown is the species incligenoiis to the (--oiintry, (hmypium 
peril vianum; this is particularly resistant to drought on ac(*ouut of tlu^ 
possession of a large root developiiient. 

The article “gives detailed information as to the rate of prodndion of 
cotton in different parts of the area where it is grown. It is of interest 
that, in the district wliere Sea Island cotton (G. barhadcHHi’) is raistal, 
the production varies between 386 lb. and 442 lb. per acre, while th(‘. 
Egyptian vainety, M.it-i4ffifi, in this and other districts, has given a yield 
of 500 lb. to^ 830 lb. per acre. As is pointed out, these figures show that 
the yields of^ cotton in Peru are much greater than those of other coun- 
tries. Practically, one may take as an average of Peruvian production 
per acre. 4S4.4 lb., against the highest average in the U.S.A. of 308 lb., in 
Egypt of 390.4 Ik, and in India of 70 lb. per acre. 

The growffh of the cotton industry in Peru is shown by the fact that 
the exportation of 1903, which was 7,651 tons of lint, value £295,719, was 
nearly trebled by 1909, the export for that year being 21,370 tons, having 
a value of £1,211,081. The amount of Pull Rough and Moderate Peru- 
vian shipped in 1903 was 2,473 tons, value £103,869 ; in 1909 it was 7,041 
tons, value £378,831. The similar figures for Smooth Peruvian are 1,906 
tons, yalue £176,640, and 13,793 tons, of a value of £795,496. The statis- 
tics again show a matter of particular intei^est in the West Indies in the 
fact that 535,000 lb. of, Sea Island cotton, valued at £36,752, was exported 
in 1909, whereas in 1903 the export was 271,000 lb., worth £15,209. 

The growth in the production of lint has been accompanied by an 
increase in the exportation of cotton seed and cotton cake. Thus in 1903 
the export of cotton seed was 5,348 tote, value £13,371 ; and in 1909 7,761 
;lqns, value '£15,522. for 1903 was' 
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2,247 tons, valued at £8,989, while in 1909 it was 4,528 tons, valued at 
£22,840. 

The extent of the cotton-growing industry of Peru may be estimated 
!:)y combining tlie total exportation given above with the annual consump- 
tion in the factories of the Republic, which amounts to about 2,500 tons 
of ginned cotton. This gives a total production of about 23,870 tons of 
fibre in 1909. 

The factories posscvss 1,725 spindles, represent a capital of £300,000, 
and pay wages annually to the amount of £40,000 ; the annual value of 
the products from them may he taken as £220,000. In the oil factories 
the extraction varies from 12 to 16 per cent. 

A study has been made of four-years’ cotton production over a deii- 
nite area, and tliis has led to the conclusion that the cost of growing a 
pound of Full Rough Peruvian is 5.7c. ; this is very similar to the cost for 
upland cotton in the United States. 

All the facts given in the article, particularly those which are 
afforded attention above, are employed to show the expediency of a large 
(extension of cotton cultivation in Peru. The proposal is supported by the 
(Existence of large areas of land that are available for the ptirpose, and 
the fact that cotton grows well where sugar-cane and rice do not fiourisli 
on account of the lack of water. Finally, as in the case of the "West 
Indies, importance is recognised of the adoption of intensive cultiva- 
tion, and this is recommended as an almost necessary circumstance 
wlienuTu* (iottou is grown in Peru. — Agricultural News, Barbados.” 


COTTOi^-GROWil^G IM THE WESTERN UNITED STATES- 

It is generally laid down by experienced cotton-growers that the 
cotton belt of the United States lie.s IxTween 36 degrees north and 36 
<legroes south of the Equator, and that beyond the nortliern limit exces- 
sive frosts prixihide the. growing of cotton. This ha.s, howevm*, lately been 
disproved, as cotton has been successfully grown in the North-Western 
Btate of On^gon, which lies between the 42nd and 46tli parallels of north 
latitud(\ on the borders of the State of Washington, and only ISO miles 
south of British Columbia, where winters are very sevenn. Should this 
prove to be commercially successful, there is no reason why cotton should 
not be grown in all parts of Queensland as well as in the Soutliein States 
and Western Australia. '' The Board of Trade Journal,” of 27th April, 
1911, wrote as follows on the subject: — 

Experiments in cotton-growing are being conducted on the Pacific 
(?oast, from the Imperial Yalley in Southern California to Klamath Falls 
in the State of Oregon. These experiments are being carried on under 
the supervision of a Federal Government Inspector*. ]\Iost encouraging 
reports are being received from districts so far north that the idea of 
attempting to grow cotton had never before entered the heads of the land- 
oWers of those sections. Some of the cotton plants have frozen, but, on 
the whole, the work is progressing so favourably that the inspector is. 
sanguine pf the results. 

Egyptian long staple cotton is being planted, and is found to resist 
the cold much better than other varieties commonly grown in the United 
States, and at the same time it furnishes a fine quality of cotton with a 
long fibre. . 

Another feature that is encouraging to growers is that the value of 
*the cotton seed is now e4ual fo, or greater than, that of the cotton. In 
eases where the fibre proves of small value, the seed will often make the 

/nrop^I>rofifable.' ' ; ' , ■ v 
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SESAMUM IN QUEENSLAND* 

Sesamiini is i^raeticaily only of commercial value io its seed, froru 
wliicli oil is extracted variously known as Gingelly or Gingilie, Til or 
Teel, and Beniseed oil; the latter name, however, must not cause any 
confusion with the Indian oil of Ben, which is quite another thing. 
Sesaniiim is a Avell-kiiovTi oil and crop in India and adjacent tropical 
countries. The oil is of high value on account of the many uses to which 
it may be put, for not only is it palatable and an illuminant but far more 
valuable as a machinery lubricant than most vegetable oils. 

The plant grows very readily in Queensland and F. M. Bailey quotes 
it as a naturalised plant in the Queensland Flora’ ^ ( Vol. IV., p. 1,139). 
Other Queensland references are: Queensland Agricultural Journal,” 
YoL III., p. 423, article re culture, referring to its experimeutal culture 
at the Qiieeiislaiiel Agricultural College, Qatton, Imt mostly quoting the 
Indian (Bengali experiences of the plant; ‘‘ (^jiieenshind Agrienltural 
Journal,” Vol. XXYI., p. 141, rr cultuiu, &e., quoting Protessor Olsson- 
Seffer's experience of it in Mexico; and Bernays’s Cultural Industries,” 
p. 89, quoting the experience of it in many eoiiiitries, but dealing with 
its value medicinally and as oil rather more than its culture. 

Sesamum has been under cultivation experimentally at thc^ Kamer- 
iinga State Nursery for several years. The plant has been found to 
attain a height of 21/2 to 4 ft., and bear heavily. The formation of pods 
or capsules, which are from % in. to 1^4 in. in length and about Vc in. in 
thickness, eomineiices before the growfh has ceased. The pinkish 
blossoms, not unlilve the foxglove in appearance, open several at a time 
each day for a considerable period. The plants wcu’c found to be fsiirly 
straight growing, branching to some extent but certainly not liee.oming 
bushy, as will be seen in the illustration. The capsules contain a quantity 
of small seed slightly smaller than linseed, and ai>])e{u* to rtunain greim 
and closed for a long time after attaining inatiirity, if not aetnaJly m 
long as the plant shows any signs of growth. Very hot sunshine will 
sometimes cause the earlier produced capsules to o[)en ; a/ml once opt^ned 
very little Avind or shaking will dislodge the seed, though but little 
trouble has been experienced Avith shattering” in this crop undtu:* 
ordi nary eireum stances. 

Varieties , — There are three common varieties, most readily dis- 
tinguished by the colours of tiie seed wliieli are a pale yellowish-white, 
called the Avhite ; a broAvnish-red, called the red ; and a l)rownish-blaek, 
knoATO as the black. 

Mr. Mollison states that the AAdiite variety mathres the earliest in 
India, and also sIioaaas by the analyses by Dr. Leather quoted by him that 
this variety lias the largest oil content. L. A, Bernays states that the 
black kind is report(?d to mature sooner than the others, but he does not 
'State Avhere, Professor Olssen-Seffer imx>lies that' the black Is the more 
favoured in Mexico in quoting it as yielding nearly, 45 per cent, of oil, 
though the average is a little below 40 per cent. No records can be found 
indicating any differences in yield, and it appears to be generally ad- 
mitted that there is no difference in the quality of oil obtained from the 
different-coloured 'Seed., Though being very similar these three varieties 
seem to maintain their characteristics and seldom hybridise. 

Unfortunately only the Mack variety, is .to be fonnd at the Kamer- 
imga .State Nursery, and tlie', point as, to whether 'it is the best of the' three 
Tor Queensland eannot,:h'e,;,det0rmined.by,'comparison. It may be noted 
that, according to ;Dr. (Leathet, the .black ''has the highest' 'content" 'of 
mitrogehf ' ^ ^ 
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Soils . — The quality of the soils in which Til is gro^vn in India are 
generality not very good. The black cotton soils mentioned are not to be 
compared in richness with the volcanic chocolate soils of Queensland. 
The Mexican soils are not described but are evidently good. In North 
Queensland, Sesamiim has not been tried in heav}^ clayey soils, but will 
thrive in sandy loam, and the statement that it will thrive and bear 
well in an indifferent or poor soil — i.e., one which has been regularl^^ and 
well cropped and not manured — is fully -corroborated. 

Solving . — In North Queensland there are two seasons in which 
Sesamiim may be grown with success. The early season, in February to 
April ; and again later in the year, August to September. Of these 
seasons the August- September one is the most satisfactory. The ground 
requires good tilth and a fine and firm seed-bed. It is best to drill the 
seed. The seed is small, and 4 to 5 lb. should be sufficient per acre for 
drills 2^„2 to 3 ft. apart. The Indian method of mixing several times its 
volume of dry sand or some such material (disintegrated oilcake is some- 
times used) is appropriate and advisable if inaebine seed-drills are used. 
One inch in depth has been found ample, and deeper planting disad- 
vantageous. The plants were found to grow fairly straight and not 
branch iiiucli j hence the Mexican method of planting in hills 5 ft. apart 
would not be suitable. Indeed the Mexican variety of Sesanium must be 
exceedingly busby if it covers the ground at this distance. Counting out, 
even approximately, three seeds to a hill of such small seed would be 
quite out of the (juestiou under our labour conditions. 

Groivlh (Did Fesls, — Here the last planting was on the 30th of 
August, and the crop was harvested (a little late on account of the season) 
during the iirst week in January. The time maturing therefore — i.e.^ 
from sowing of tlie seed to harvesting — averaged some 129 days, or, 
rough, ]>% four and a-quarter months. 

The Indian records give 115 to 151 days aeiiording to variety, and 
the greater time for the black. In Mexico sowings in May are harvested 
during tlie latter part of September or early in October; and in India it 
may be sown in September and harvested in JanuHry, These concur in 
finding the time of growth to l)e four to five months. Bernays alludes to 
it as being a three-month crop in Bengal, but this is doubtful. 

For Queensland, as stated earlier, the August planting is the best, 
when the plants are ready to harvest in December and before the setting 
in of the monsoon al rain. February- April sowings are harvest able from 
May to J Illy. 

Sesanium lias proved itself baixly in this country, not only in regard 
to germination and growth in indifferent soil but also in the matter of 
resistance to pests and diseases. Though nematodes were known to exist 
in the lo(;ality of the experiments none were observed on the roots of this 
plant. During growth the plants — ^that is, both leaves and seed capsules 
— were remarkably free from the attacks of grasshoppers, beetk^s, seed- 
boring grubs, and forms, &e. 

Harvesting^—As also stated earlier, if no great clianges of weather 
are experienced Sesanium as a field crop lends itself well to harvesting 
by machinery and at the one time. As the plant ripens the leaves turn 
somewhat yellow and sometimes some fall off, but it is not advisable to 
wait for complete maturity in the field for fear of loss of seed by shatter- 
ing. The whole x^Rut should be cut, therefore, before the capsules turn 
colour and while the last few at the tix>s are still somewhat immature. 
These few will be found generally to dry Avithout oj)enihg, But even 
should they open and involve a small percentage of immature and light 
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seed in the hulk it is better than losing a far greater percentage of 
mature seed by leaving the crop too long in the field. If the weather is> 
dry at harvesting there is no need to stock the plants, and they may be 
simply laid in a heap on a close-floored barn or tarpaulin and left for a 
few days, when, as they dry, the capsules wdll open of themselves and the 
plants (or straw) need but a light shaking for all the seed to fall out. 
But little winnowdng will be found necessary if the plants have been cut 
at the right time, as the capsules as well as the leaves adhere to the stems,, 
but if left in the field too long broken portions of dried leaves, &c., will 
be found among the seed. Often passing the seed through a fine sieve is. 
sufficient to separate these, but if the seed is put through a winnower 
only the fine sieves must be used and the fan only turned gently, on 
aecoimt of the lightness of the Sesamum seed. 

In harvesting, the Indian methods are more generally applicable to 
our conditions than the Mexican. In the Mexican article (‘^ Queesland 
Agricultural Journal,” Vol. XXVI., p. 142) allusion is made to the har- 
vesting of the " beans,” stating that in the opinion of some the ” fruit” 
should be picked before quite ripe, and finally that ' ' common sense shows 
that the proper time to piick the bean is wdien it is well coloured and per- 
fectly ripe.” Any picking of the heans^ if it means individual picking 
of the small eapsnles of the Sesamum, is quite out of the question for this 
country. Bhirtlier, it is stated that in Palestine the seed is stored for some 
time until it^ has undergone a sort of fermentation which facilitates the 
extraction of oil. While this may be advantageous and possible in the 
drier climate of Palestine it would be dangerous in North Queensland, 
for fear of mouldiness setting in that would affect the quality of the oil. 
The seed here, as soon as dry, had best be bagged and despatched or 
stored in a dry place pending tx'eatment or sale. 

Eeturm . — The returns obtained from the Queensland (Kamerunga 
State Nursery) experiments were at the rate of 982 ib. pin' acre of dry 
oil-seed. This is a good return. The Indian returns, as given in tlm ex- 
tracts at the beginning of this article, vary from 320 to 494 lb. per an, re. 
The African figures are 892 lb. per acre'. Berriays gives no figures of 
return per acre, but the ]\Iexiean article quotes 50 buHlieh pur acrc^ A 
bushel of Black Sesamum seed was found to weigh 50 to 51 lb. here, and 
the Mexican would probably not be less. At this rate, 50 bushels would 
represent at least 2,500 lb., or over 22 cwt. per acre, wlrieli seems an 
abnormal crop. Had the return been given as 50 arroba per acre — the 
measure used earlier in the same article and equal to 25 Ih.— or the area 
been a hectare (equal to 2 acres 1 rood 35 perches), the return of half a 
ton more or less would seem more within the realm of possibility under 
the favourable circiimstanees” mentioned. This gives 1,250 lb. in the 
one 'Case and about 1,000 lb. in the-othei* per acre, A crop as heavy as 
22 cwt. _ per acre can,,! am afraid, hardly be counted ' on In this eoimlTy, 
even ni' our good 'Soil, except under more than ordinarily favourable clr- 
cumstanees, if then. , " ' 


M(wkst.~l am not aware of any market at present in this State, as 
none or this seed has ,as yet, to my knowledge, been offered for sale in 

any eommereiai quantity. If the oil content is good, however, and we 
may anticipate^ 40 per cent, though perhaps not the 46 to 48 per cent of 
the Indian seed, there is np doubt that the soapmakers and oil-seed treat- 
ing firms would readily, purchasedt.: 

With many such oil-producing seed the trouble has been that, the 

seed being ligM, the material ffo'' the Southern cities 

'nhduLe'' proportion of its value 

W ith this seed, , howeveh, ib^ ,^per busM, wotdd :give some: 
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-fifteen 3-biisliel bags to a ton, wMeli would cost 20s. in freight from, say, 
Cairns to Brisbane. 

The oilcake, after eriishing, is a valuable stock and cattle food, as 
well as a highly nitrogenous manure. 

Value . — For the same reason — viz., that I am not aware of any sales 
of this seed as yet in this country — ^no local value or prices can be given. 
Bernays mentions £25 to £48 per ton in England for the seed, but this 
is as far back as 1883. The Indian prices are £9 6s. 8d. per ton of seed, 
and £3 14s. 8d. per ton of oilcake, but all grains in India, on account of 
the cheap labour, are of somewhat lower market value than in other 
countries. 

The prices given by Pimfessor Olssen'Seffer in the Mexican article 
are probably the most recent and about the most correct and useful. 
These work out at £11 4s. per ton for seed, and £37 6s. 8d. per ton of oil. 

Vahie 'per Acre . — At these rates, therefore, the returns in North 
Queensland, as shown by the Kamerimga experiments, are worth £4 18s. 
for the seed per acre; and if the outturn was 40 per cent, by weight of 
oil its value would be £6 10s. or so per acre, with a residue of oilcake at, 
say, £2 6s. 8d. per ton, worth some 12s. 3d. more. Cost of bags and 
bagging of such a crop would amount to about 4s., transport and freight 
to about 10s., and aliowung, say, the odd 4s. for sundry charges, £4 per 
acre is left for production and profit. 

This is not a great return; but, since Sesamiim will grow^ well in in- 
different soils, it would pay with wliite labour in, say, old sugar or 
banana land that could be readily ploughed and harrow^ed on a fairly 
large scale, with the seed sown by horse-power seed-drills and the crop 
reaped by machinery. 

It would, howmver, obviously pay better if the seed could be crushed 
on the spot, -when it will be seen that the return per acre wmuld amount 
to some £7 2s. 3d. It would scarcely pay to erect a large plant to crush 
Sesaminn grown on a small scale, though a small hydraulic oil-press 
could be obtained for £40 or so and 'would serve equally for crushing 
other oil-seedvS such as pea or ground nuts. On a larger scale this staple 
■would appear to be wmrthy the consideration of co-operative mills or com- 
panies as a fallow or rotation crop, or as a suitable crop for poor lands 
that have been under the plough but would otherwise be abandoned to 
more or less noxious weeds. As a crop it is quick in returns, under 
favourable circumstances two crops in the year being possible, and is 
inexpensive to deal wfith. 

To sugar-mills which have the po'wer and machinery, and who could 
at little cost install a hydraulic oil-press, and wmrk it during the off- 
season, the cultivation of this staple, as well as other similar oil-produc- 
ing annuals, should appeal, both as an auxiliary product for their 
farmers, on account of the value of the oil for use in the mill and local 
sale (about 50 per cent, of the oil expressed would cover all costs if sold), 
and for the oilcake as stock food and especially as a highly nitrogenous 
yet cheap manure for any cereal crop. 


DISTAimCE APART FOR COCOAf^OT TREES- 

Oocoanut planters hold different opinions as to the distance apart 
at which cocoanuts sliould be planted in order to secure the best results. 
Some argue for wide planting; others for closer planting. In view of 
this divergence of opinion, His Excellency Sir William MacGregor 
I'cquested Mr. T. A. Williams, of Sabai Island, Torres Straituto'" furnish 
liini'with some' information on the subject of \the diameter ; of ; space, to 

15 
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wliicli root cords spread out from tte base of eoc-oanut triVs. llis 
Excelieiicy has courteously handed to us Mr. Williains’s reply, \yitli per- 
mission to make it knomn through the inediiuii of the ‘‘ Agricultural 
Journal/^ From measurements made by Mr. Williams, it was found that 
one eord stretched 50 ft. from the base of the tree. This tree was, how- 
ever. plant «?d at the edge of high-water mark, the root cords extending 
along at right angles in soft, sandy loam. The majority of trees have^a 
network of cords locking and interlocking each other, and stretching 30 
ft. from the base of the tree. That, to the sides of the tree, would give a 
diameter of 60 ft. Aeeordiug to many South Sea planters, cocoaniit treei^ 
should not be planted closer to each other than 40 ft. 

Sir William poijited out that these root (*ords are elastic, and that 
the bole of the tree works in a species of cup, .so that in a heavy gale, or 
even in a hurricane, the elastic roots are not broken when the tree is forcc^d 
over almost to a horizontal position, and aftc^r the blow the elastic roots 
bring it once more to the perpendicular. The objection to close planting 
is that the root cords of one tree cross the root plants of its neighb«)in.*, 
and both root systems are injured owing to the constant chafing they are 
subjected to during high winds. 

As ill all tree cult lire, whatever injures the roots also exorcises an 
injurious influence on the growth of the ti’ee, the liraneh development, 
and consequently on the fruit. 

His Excellency is now awaiting data concerning the relation of the 
root system to the braindi development. The results, when obtained, will 
be published in the journal. 


RyBBER SUPPLIES AND DEMAND. 

Slowly but surely iieople are beginning to appreciate the fact; that by 
Janua}*y next we sliall be face to face Avith a shortage^ of rubber. Ifie 
1911 world production of all sorts of raw rubber will not cxcahkI 
tons; the consumption cannot fail far shoid of lUO.OOO tons. If, howewor, 
AVi,* materially reduce the Enited States' <?oxisumx)tion for the nanaimh^r 
of the year, taking 40.000 tons instead of 45,000 tons as the figure, a,:iKi 
again redinn,^ the European consumption estimates by a like amount, Ave 
AA'ould still be statistically 5,000 tons short on tb(‘ year. This shortage 
the reclaimed and reformed rubber houses might manage to make good. 
Instead of being called upon to face supplies in actual excess of demaiiii 
at the end of this year, we shall have, at the most inodest of all computa- 
tions, and iiialdng allowances for rubber supplies of all sorts, consumption 
in excess of supply, and, Acbat is more, very mucb less prospect than some' 
folk imagine at 'the pre.sent time of the 1912 -figures differing to any vei*}^ 
great extent from those of 1911, even allowing for the 15,000 tons increastv 
promised by the Agrieiiltural Department of Malaya. — ''Rnliber World/' 
lOtli August. 


, BRAZIL IN THE RUBBER MARKET. 

We understand 'from our own sources of information that the float.! ug 
supply of rubber in^ Brazil has been greatly reduced by private purchases, 
and it is probable 'that^ the maximum amount noAA' av^aiting delivery is 
6,000 tons. This is about half the, figure esti'mated a couple of months 
ago. If this process of 'absorption 'cah he', continued for "a little 'while 
longer, it is; evident that: tffe'/gbnefal;; :position' ofAlie rubber-pro'd'uel ng 
industry 'will bC;'vcfy;;mucfe hotter itfeah the, past twolvo 

months.-— Stock Exchange Igth June. 
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HINTS TO PROSPECTIVE SUGAR-CANE GROWERS. 

By a. J. GIBSON, Pli.D., M.A., General Superintendent, Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations. 

Fo.r the purpose of instructing intending farmers and others who 
have just commenced cane growing, it is intended to issue a number of 
short articles relating to the subject. Technical terms will be avoided 
as much as possible. 

CHOICE OE LOCALITY. 

In the choice of locality or district, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the nature of the plant to be grown. It must be borne in 
mind that the cane |)bmt is indigenous to tropical climes, and the best 
results are obtained under such elimatic intiuenees. The cane plant is 
sensitive to cold weather, and twf) or three nights of severe frost can do 
much inju!*}' and damage, resulting in some seasons in great loss to the 
])roducer. There aia:^ i^anes which resist frost better than others, but 
there is no sugar-cane of commercial value which is absolutely frost- 
pr*oof. 

The rainfall is another essential factor, and is a wideh' vaiying one 
in Queensland. The coastal tropical cane-growing localities, with one 
exception, are most favoured in this respect. In tlu^ (^ase of the one 
exception, a suitable supply of water is to be had at shallow depths, for 
irrigation purposes. 

After making the necessary inquiries coneerning the above subjects. 
t|ie intending farmer goes further into details respecting the merits of 
tlie different suitable cane-growing districts, and finds out what lands 
ai*e available. These eousist of virgin lands (scrub or forest), as well as 
farms containing improvements, all of which may be either purchased 
or leased, &(a Idle matter of available funds enters mainly into the 
decision arrived at. 

CANE LANDS. 

Those lands ]>cst adapted for cane-growing purposl*^; are <.das:sified 
as scrub and forest lands. The scrub lands are usually considered the 
lithter, on accbunt of their gi’eat depth and richness. Tin* alluvial scrub 
:Hats are pariieularly rich, and give large yields (.>f eauc. The scrub 
lauds vary (considerably in colour and texture, and have carried dense 
growths for a uuinb'^i* of years, the leaves and decayed vegetable matter 
largely enriching the soil in organic matter. 

The forest lands most suitable for cane-growing are chiefly of an 
alluvial character, and their fitness is generally recognised from the class 
of timber which they carry. Flats carrying Bloodwood, Moreton Bay 
Ash, and Acacia are generally considered good cane lands. Other forest 
lands are dassed as second class, whilst a number of them are considered 
totally unsuitable. As a general rule, the forest soils are of no great 
depth, and the rainfall and climatic conditions of a district are the lead- 
ing factors in detcuraining their usefulness for cane-growing. It is also 
very important to have a Imowledge of the character of the land— 
whether broken, fiat, undulating, or gentle slopes.,, Steep hillsides and 
swamps ,are to I)e avoided. Lands which cannot be held permanently 
under' cultivation' are not to be recommended for cane-growing. It, is^ 
well to convert them into paddocks for stock purposes. ! ^ 

: PBOXIMITY TO TRAMWAY, RAILWAY, AND FAOTORYk;' ' 

It is very es^sential that the cane lands shall be wdthin a reasonable 
distance of a sugar-mill, in order to avoid heavy freight charges on cane. 
It is also a good thing to be near to a tramway or railway, thus overcom- 
ing, difficiilties;iir' connection 'with haulage, c^t cane by di^ay or wagon. It 
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requires a large outlay of capital to secure a good team of liorscs at the 
present time, and the risks are great, especially when ■working amongst 
land upon which there are large numbers of stumps. The eaiie-grower 

who starts farming under such circumstances? is somew.luit liandicappcd 
against the man whose farm is within easy access of tram or r{ulwa\^ 

PKEPAEATION OF LAND FOR CANB-GROWING* 

Having decided to take up an area with standing scrub on ip llu3 
next step is to thoroughly explore before felling the timber. 
tracks should be cut in all directions so as to get some idea of tlu,^ .nature 
of the land and the timber upon it. All marketable timbers should be 
removed and disposed of, if possible. It is Avell to locaite the iutiire posi- 
tion of the homestead, taking into consideration elevation, drainage, &(o, 
without utilising the best agricultural land for such piir].)oses. 

Before felling takes place, scrub-brushing is undertaken. This {)p(‘i‘a- 
tion consists of knocking down the smaller undergrowth and crntting ail. 
vines, which are likely to interfere with the subseciuent tree-felling. 
This is usually commenced immediately after the wet season is over, so 
that the buiming off, clearing, and cane-planting are eoniplet(*<l^ before 
the ■wet season again sets in. Care should be exercised in felling tho 
timber to get it into heaps as much as possible. The branches sliouhl l>e 
properly lopped and well arranged to give the 'fire every chance of mak- 
ing good progress. The best possible conditions should be chosen when 
burning off — firstly, to see that brushing and felling has been properiy 
done, the timber and leaves dry, and the wind in the proper cpiarter. 

After burning, the timber remaining upon the ground is usually 
heaped up and burned. If a good fire i*esults, the lumping is light ; on 
the other hand, a poor fire means a good deal of extra work and (‘xpense. 
Much of this can be avoided if the necessary care is exorcised as al)ov<i 
described. Too frequently, a mistake is made by the settler attempting 
too much clearing at the one time. It is advisable to clear small artais 
at a time, and more especially so if labour is not available for the work. 

CANE-HOLING. 

This is clone as soon as possible after burning off. The rows are 
marked off at distances of 5 ft. apart, and the cane holes plaec^d frotn 
12 to IS in. apart in the rows. The implements used for cane-holeing 
are of various types. On steep hillsides an implement consisting of a 
piece of piping drawm out to a sharp x^oint at the end is some- 

times used. The same is driven into the ground at an angle of 45 
degrees, the plant then being placed in the hole. This method is very 
rarely used otherwise, and is not recommended. The mattock and spade 
ate chiefly used for the operation, the former tool being most in favour 
on aeeount of being more suitable than the spade for cutting roots. 

The holes |ire made long enough to hold a plant cut into short 
lengths and containing three eyes, the width being that of the mattock 
blade, and the depth from 6 to 8 in. 

The sets are thm placed in the holes and covered lightly with sell. 
The main duty after the plant comes through the ground is to kc(q> the 
land free'' fronr weeds. ' If the season is a good one, not much chipping 
is required'^, and 'the' first plant crop should ' mature in from 14 to 18 
months. ' "''V'/'V ''■ , 

THE' O'OT/OK'JNDUSTRY IN QUEENSLAND. 

^SIow]y but surelyThe;:are'as;Under, cotton are increasing. In former 
days there was no need: Aoy' Inculcate and profits to l)e 

derived by farmers' in '4his'[;Etate by the t cultivation of this universally 
used textile. They found,, 'by''eixpeiS'e|i<se, 'that there was more .money in 
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R C'Dltoii^ (j‘op tiiHii iu maize or |)otatoes, and that the labour and cost of 
production of cotton were infinitely less than in the case of the two crops 
mentioned. 

It may be asked: If eotton-growung was such a paying business, 
why was it eventually abandoned V To this it may be replied that after 
th(:‘ Civil War in America labour in the United States Avas so plentiful 
and cheap that cotton was thrown upon the British market in iinnieiise 
quantities and at such a low price that it became impossible to compete 
with it from distant lands, even where cotton was produced by cheap 
coloured labour; transport by land, freights, and other expenses amount- 
ing to more than the cotton would realise on arrival in England. 

Riiice those days conditions have materially altered. Better seed has 
been iiitroduced, resulting in increased productivity and a higher class 
of cotton. The cost of cultivation, notwithstanding high wages, has been 
mndi ri'diiecd. Land carriage has been simplified and cheapened by the 
construction of railways in the agrienltural districts. Competition in 
shipping circles has greatly reduced freights. The establishment of an 
immense^ miniber of cotton-spinning mills and oil factories in the United 
State's has necessitated the retention of tens of thousands of bales of 
cotton which formerly found its way to Europe. Cotton is even being 
bought 1)y Ihiited States spinners from Egj^pt to the extent of £2,000,000 
]')('r iuioum. Give ns cotton''’ is the general cry from British spinners, 
f^ricc's consequently are high, and the once despised cotton seed is now 
of greater value than the cotton itself. Thus everything tends to success 
if the industry is carried on properly. 

There is one great inducement to enter upon cotton-growing ; and 
that is, the establishment of a cotton-Kspinning mill by ]\Iessrs. Joyce Bros., 
at Ipswich, where many kinds of cotton goods are manufactured, parti- 
cularly from the variety of cotton grown in North Queensla.nd, known as 
Caravonica.” Large quantities of this sxfiendid variety of long-staple 
ar(‘ produced on Gossypium Park, an extensive plantation near Cairns, 
owned l')y a company whose general manager, Mr. J. Campbell, has struck 
out a novel line, and one calculated to show what can be done by well- 
d i rt'f'ted enterprise. 

The idea, of placing Caravoiiica prominently before the Queensland 
public was taken up by Messrs. Pike Bros., the well-known outfitters in 
Queen street, who, in furtherance of their enterprise, have secured the 
sole agency for the Caravoniea product. Having thus secured the raw 
product, they caused it to he manufactured into a great variety of Cara- 
vonica cotton undeiwvear. These goods, in the shape of men ’s under vests 
and pants, are exhibited in one of the firm’s windows, in which also there 
is what may he called a patriotic and industrial display, showing cotton 
in all its stages— from the growing plant laden with ripe, bursting bolls 
of fieeey white cotton to the finished cotton garments mentioned. The 
spun hosiery yarn is manufactured by Messrs. Joyce Bros, at their cotton 
mills at East Ipswich, where hundreds of hands are employed doing 
(werything in their power to encourage and promote the cotton indtistry 
in Queensland. 

The question now naturally arises: Seeing what a variety of excel- 
lent cotton goods can be manufactured and sold at reasonable prices in 
our own State, why is it necessary to send the raw product to England, 
only to have it shipped out again in the form of manufactured goods, 
to the prime cost of which are added all sorts of charges, freights, com- 
missions, insurances both on the outward and return voyage, when all 
this could be saved, or, at any event, a considerable proportion of it, by 
growing the cotton here and manufacturing it on the spot f ” 
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Chemistry. 

NITROGEN FROM THE AIR— NITROLIM. 

Ill xVx>ril, 1910, we x>ubli8lied a short article on '' Cyanamide as a, 
Fertiliser,*^ in which it ivas pointed out that caleiuin i/yanamidi^ is^ a 
cheap, conce.ntrated nitrogenous inainire — a recognised su])stitiite ti.ir 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. This substitute, under the 
name of '' Nitrolini,’’' will, under normal conditions, it is claimed by tile 
iiiaiiufacturers, pindiice on all classes of soil (with the possilile ex(a>ption 
of sour, swamp land) a considerable iiicreas(^ in crops, (-om paring* more; 
favourably with results olitained froiu the use of othei* and far niort* 
expensive nitrogenous manures. The active feiTilising constituent of 
Nitrolim being nitrogen — -guaranteed analysis 18 [)er (*.ent. nitrogen, e(jual 
to 22 per cent, ammonia — as is the case ivitli nitrate of soda ancl sulpha, te 
of ammonia, a good supply of x)hosphate of lime and potash applied l)y 
suitable artificial fertilisers, such as hainit and superxihosphate. is 
necessary with each crox3. 

Ill order to ensure the best results from Nitrolim, a few simx)le but 
important rules must be observed in its apx^lication. To begin with, it 
should be mixed with at least twice its weight of fine soil and apx>bed 10 
to 14 days before sowing or planting, and the mixture should be spread 
over tile land as uniformly as possible. It should then lie xdouglicd, 
harrowed, or dug in to a depth of 8 or 4 in., and, wherewo* {)racticabh‘. 
immediately after spreading. It should not spread in ]*ainy or windy 
weather, and it is ivell to allow tlie mixtui’c to stand 10 or 14 da.ys^ in 
order that it may give the best results as a top dr(‘ssing. (hniin’ally sp(‘a]<“ 
ing, it siioiild not he used by itself as a top dressing, Inif. only wlien mixed 
with phosphates and covered. After fmrying as (explained, Ihc fmiilis(‘r 
will gradually sink into the soil. 

An exeeHeut mi.xture for autumn and wintm* appli(‘ation is 8 to 4 
cwt. of kainit mix(^d with 1 to 2 cwt. Nitrolim, thus supj)Iying tlu^ neenss- 
sary nitrogen and potash. In the spring 8 to 4 cwt. of superphosplmte. 
should be applied in soluble form, and thus a comphde manuring will 
have been given. By mixing the Nitrolim with kainit, the moisturi^ in 
the latter is absorbed, and any objection to the handling* of Nitrolim by 
iteeif, owing to its dusty nature, is avoided. Similarly, by mixing 
Nitrolim with superphosphate, and sprinkling the heap with a little water 
while mixing, a very satisfactory compound is produec^d, pleasant to 
hhndky and easy to spread by hand or by ma(ihine. Although by the 
ehemiear action set up, the water-soluble phosphates in^ the superphos- 
'Phate are partly reverted, the phosphates, nevertheless, remain in an 
extremely soluble condition, and results are exce.llent. There is one point 
about Nitrolim which adds greatly to its value, and that is, that it con- 
tains a large ijercentage of lime, and, if applied regularly;' it will, to a 
great extent, do awmy wutli the, necessity for liming, and will kei^p the soil 
sweet. ■ ■■' , 

When mixing the two fertilisers (Nitrolim and Snperpliosphate), 
they should be kept sprinkled wnth wmter' to keep dowm the heating 
produced by the slaking of the quicklime in the Nitrolim. 

For further particulars^' we refer . the ■ reader to' the . sole ' agents, 
Traekson Bros., Ltd., Electrical EngiheerSy ■■Brisbane*, ' , 
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Science. 

STEAW AND GASj, AND THEIR, APPLICATION FOR POWER 

PRODUCTION. 

HEAT. 

it is now an aecx^pted tlieoiy that heat is convertible into aieeiianical 
work, and work, conversely, into heat: Heat and work are iniitnally 
eonvertihh^, the one into the other* henee, Heat’ is said to be simply 
a n)odo of motion or condition, and not a material substance, as was 
formerly supposed. 

To prove that heat is not a material substance, ^ye may put any 
giv<m. Aveig'ht of cold Av-ater into a perfectly closed vessel and apply heat 
till, tb(i water becomes Avarm, either by radiation, conduction and connec- 
tion ; althougli the temperature of the water has changed and its 
voluinc' increased, its Aveight remains the same, and if more heat be 
applied till a, 11 the water is converted into steam, the total Aveigiit of the 
st(Aam is still exactly thi'i same as that of the cold Acater from wliieh it 
AVHS ])roduGed, although the volume is increased it may be 1,200 to 1,700 
timi's the original AX)liime of the AA’ater. The actual increase of volume 
and the pressure developed in the vessel A\muld be in exact ratio to the 
origina,] relative proportional Aveight of water to the capacity of the 
vessel. 

Theoretically, all matter is held to he composed of molecules which 
are not in a state of rtast, but are moving or vibrating with an intensity 
eorrospo:nding to the physical status of the matter concerned. In solids 
STieh as the earth, ami substances of a similar nature, the rate of vibra- 
tion is very low: then it groAvs more rapid, step by step.), upwards 
t/lu'ough the world of jArotoplasmic, vegetable, animal, and human life — 
still swifter in light, colour, the mind of man, and i,iifinitely swifter in 
thi^ spirit of creation. 

It is this molecular vibration A\’'hieh is generally ])elieved to cause 
heat, in degiHXj relative to its A^eloeity, and siiuie a l)ody in motion has 
kinetic energy, and since the molecules composing matter are assumed 
to be in motion, each molecule possesses kinetic energy; hence, can 
conceive Heat” to be a form of energy — he., a condition of intense 
vibration. Motion, to produce heat, may result from mechanical a'^tion, 
as, for example, the friction of rubbing surfaces, or from chemeial 
affinity, as by the union of carbon or hydrogen in fuel, AAuth the oxygen 
uf the ai.r, or from, electric currents; and the more rapid the molecular 
vibration, the griAater Ave can conceive Avillbe their separation and expan- 
sion, mid the more intense the heat involved. 

^ Here let :me point out the dissimilar conditions in the application of 
thermal or heat eiK'frgy in the case of steam engines and internal com- 
bustion engines. 

When a given volume of steam or gas, under px^essiire, impinges 
and expands against a receding piston, it does Avork upon it through 
the liberation of stored-up heat, and the resulting conversion of its latent 
energy into' dynamic pressure. 

' A ' fundamental difference, however, exists ffietween^ steam 'And'' gas 
in the method of delivery and of producing working preskire. 
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Steam, generated in a boiler, is conveyed and delivered to the engine 
under inaximmii pressure. 

Gas is delivered to tbe engine at atinosplieric pressure. 

Thermal (or heat) energy has already been injected into the steam 
from the boiler furnace. 

In gas the thermal (or heat) energy is latent up to the instant' of 
ignition, which takes place only after a proper proportion of air is 
supplied to dilute the gas and form an explosive mixture. 

WATER. 

Water is a compound of two gases — i.e., hydrogen and oxygen. Its 
most important properties to the -engineer are that it easily assumes 
either of tlmee forms — i.c.^ solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

It is principally in connection with refrigerating plants that the 
engineer has to deal with the solidification of water, and that is outside 
the scope of this paper. 

As a liquid and as a gas, the use and control of water has oceupieci 
the inventive mind of man for ages, and been the means of calling into 
activity the most strenuous efforts of the gi'eatest civil and mechanical 
engineers the world has known. 

It is so common that, like air, it receives little notice except from the 
student of physics. 

lleantime, we will notice it for its usefulness to the meciianical 
engineer, who, by converting it into steam in closed vessels (boilers), 
causes it to act as the vehicle for conveying and delivering heat to an 
engine, where the heat is converted into motion for useful work, and the 
exhausted steam allowed to escape to the atmosphere or to a (condenser, 
where in either ease it returns to its original licjuid condition. 

STEAM. 

Steam is water vapour — /.c., it is water ehanged from a liquid to a 
gaseous state by the application or, ^ve might say. the injection of heat. 

The conversion of water from the liquid to a gaseous state may be 
carried out in any close vessel by tbe heat from fire impinging against 
the outer surface of the vessel. 

The heat from the tire is conducted through the shell of the vessel 
to the water, and the wiiole volume of water is heated by connection 
currents, the velocity of which is determined by the shape of the vessel, 
the area of heating surface, and the intensity of eombustioii. 

The properties in steam which are of direct interest to the engineer 
are its efficiency as a vehicle for conveying heat, its expansibility, and its 
"Condensibility- ^ 

Steam may be delivered to engines in two widely differing condi- 
tions — Le.y either 'Mtnrated' or' superheated. 

By saturated steam is meant steam in contact with the water from 
which it was generated. 

It is then in a condition wffien temperature and pressure are 
mutually dependent. To thoroughly understand this, let me state as a 
proposition that The boiling (or vapour-liberating point) of a liquid 
is determined b\" the equilibrium or balance existing between the liquid 
vapour tension and the pressure it suppbrts'’; or, in other words, the 
condition of opposing forces' constantly’ '.existing' in a steam-generating 
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Vi?KS(0 is (ireated and iiiaiiitaiiiad by tlie action of the heat injected into 
the rKfoid, tending to its expansion and elniHition, being opposed by the 
pressiir(‘ ot vjipour acciuniilated between the internal surface of the 
vessel and the surface of the liquid. And since '' Action and reaction are 
equal and oi)posite” it follows that the vapour tension developed in the 
liquid by the heat must be sufficient to overcome the resistance due to the 
pressure ae-ting on the surface of the liquid. 

If |)Ufe water is heated to 212 degrees Falir. in a free atmosphere — 
ix.f in an open vessel— it boils and vapourises freely, but if the same 
water be enclosed in a vessel wdiere the pressure on its surface is, say, 
400 lb._ per sfjuar(^ inch (absolute) the temperature necessary to cause 
vapourisation would Ixi 445 degrees Fahr., and all intermediate tempera- 
truTs and pressures have their specific ratios. 

To sliow still more clearly tlie nnitiial dependence between tempera- 
iui'i* and pix^-ssurt^ I should point out that, instead of the ordinary pres- 
sur(ogaug<‘ fitted to steam boilers, it w'ould be possible (but not conve- 
nitmt 01 * advisable) to liave a thermometer fitted to a boiler to indicate 
the internal temperature from wdiich to determine the pressure in the 
i)oil(a*. 

Suptnlieated Steaml^ is steam separated from water by heating 
in a s(q)ara.te vi^sscl to a higher temperature than the boiling point corres- 
pcaiding to its pi'essure — /.e., superheated steam has a liigher teiupera- 
tiini than saturatixl steam at the same pressure. 

It is iud(‘peiident of pressure, since at any pressure steam may be 
sri|)erlieat(Hl to any desired temperature. 

A saving in steam of 12 to 15 per cent, is to be expected from a 
moclerati* sup(n*lK‘at, but, it must uot be assumed tliat siiperheatiog may 
be ca,rried on indefinitely with <M:>rresj)onding economy, as there are 
several. inq>ortant conditions limiting the practice in its application to 
steam eBgi,ucs. 

Kteani may lie decomposed into its oi'iginal eheuents (hydrogen and 
oxygen) by superheating to a high temperature; and this, 1 may remark, 
is what is done both in the j)r()eess for making water gas — which is used 
primapally in metallurgy — and producer gas, which is coining into 
extensive use for (ngiiies, and al)out which I shall liave something to say 
later on. 

Steam boilers are vessels in which the steam used for (conveying heat 
to give motion to an engine is generated. 

Their forms and structural details are numerous and varied, and 
their development from 200 b.c. to date wnuld form both an interesting 
and instructive study for students. 

Tiie earliest type of a- thoroughly useful and fairly economical 
steam boiler was a plain horizontal cylinder with spherical ends; then 
the Cornish/’ with one fire flue; followed by the '' Lancashire/’ wdth 
two fire Hues ; and the Vertical/’ with circmlar vsection in horizontal 
plane ; and locomotive and portable boilers, with numerous flue tubas of 
small area ; and marine boilers of various flue tubular types. Then comes 
the water tube (which are sometimes termed Sectionar’) boilers, which 
again are classed in two groups — Le., those in which the circulation is 
extremely active^ as in the Yarrow” and Thornycroft” types, and 
those in W' hi eh the circulation is more regular and normal, to w;hicli class 
belong the Belleville” and '' Babcock and Wilcox” types, neatly all 
of which will be illustrated and'' explained by diagrams lon' the'csereen. 
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Pi'ociiicer Gas Plant. — We liave already noticed the different eondi- 
tioiis ill the application of thermal energy as between steam and internal 
eoinbnstion engines. We also noticed various types of closed vesseb-— 
i.c., boilers used for concentrating heat by injecting it into water for 
■eomawaiiee and delivery to steam engine cylinders; and I shall now 
endeavour to explain, in a necessarily limited wmy, the produetiori of gas 
fuel for internal combustion engines. 

The use of liydrogen — i.c, town gas, Avas practised for a luimber of 
years ])efore other means of supplying a different gas to internal com- 
bustion engines was recognised as practicable or likely to be economical. 

'Petroleum engines had already taken a place for comparatively 
•small powurs, but patent office records show that many inventors were 
engaged in tiying to devise means for supplying a ehea])er gas for use 
in developing large powers, and Dynamic’' gas-prodmdng plants were 
th-e result. 

The broad priiieiple.s upon which all gas-producers work are that 
any combustible substance, when heated to a high temperatiuaj, either 
by the process of its ovm combustion or by the application of extern^il 
heat, will be partially or wholly gasified. 

The most familiar example of this process is to be seen in the ordi- 
nary household fireplace. The sudden blaze wdiicli so often results from 
stirring the fire is merely the burning of those gases which arc3 rising 
constantly through the red-hot fuel, but wdiich are prevented from burn- 
ing wiien passing through the hot fuel because of the inferior vSiipply of 
oxygen. 

When, however, these gases mingle with tlie fresh air, passing abovt^ 
the surface of tlie fuel, the ox\^geu renders them eorabustibh^. If the 
fire be dull the lituit at this point is insufficient to ignite thc‘ gases, imicli 
of the gaseous fuel then passes away unburnt, whicli, if collected in a 
reservoir, could be burnt at will by a further supply of oxygen. 

As far as I am aware, the d^ma.mie gas-producers introduced to 
Queensland have been of the types suitable for using anthracite, <d:uir- 
coal, or coke, or what are usually teinned non-bitimiinous’’ fuels, but 
great advances are being made in gas plant ■equipments (in Dngland) 
for using bituminous fuels — eoaldust, &e., some diagrams of wffiicb will 
be shown and explained on the screen, as will also steam and gas (3ngines 
to much more advantage than can be in the absence of illustration. 


VERY WILD RUBBER! 

, In the old cotton-growing days in Queensland, we have extracted old 
boots, pumpkins, stones, and on one occasion half a riding saddle from 
bags of,, cotton we confidingly purehasecl without examining the contents; 
but the following story of a swindle has not yet 1,)een equalled in this 
State: — 

« 

llany things have been found in crude rubber balls, l3iit we faue.y tlie 
experience mf the hiachineuninder in the' Midland Company’s factiuy is 
•unique. He was, putting some , Peruvian ball through the macliiiic when 
a series of explosions; took'plaeej and he found himself bombarded by 
bullets. When the eonsignmtot.'of mbber 'was examined, it was found to 
contain a number of (.live eartrifes~a'. .novel Gsort of make-weight. 
Happily' no great harffi' -yis '(ibne'/ but this form 'of Peruvian ' rubber 
atrocity „is one to which devote some'' attention. 

— Rubber World,” ' ' 
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General Notes, 

DRIED MOSHROOiViS. 

Miishroolus are very pientifiil a.t eertaiu seasioiis in l^neeimland, 
particularly in cattle paddocks, l)ut tlicy are shortlived, and the siaison is 
not a prolonged one. The linral Ntnv Yorker'’ tells ns hovv mushrooins 
may be preserved for .futuia^ In studying foreign cook books one 

continually meets with such directions as, '' Now add one dozen mush- 
rooms.” This formerly jolted my z(‘al for imitating French r'ookeiy, 
sin(.a‘, canned mushrooijis are exjxaisive and far ]>elow the fresh article in 
flavour. At last I learned from no h^ss an authority than ]\.Irs. Eorer that 
they ntay b(.i dried so as to be availabh? for use at any time. Tln^ tVd lowing 
is Mrs, Borer’s reeipo: — To prei)are dried muslu'ooms, wipe elean and 
pin! off th(‘ skin. Cover tile liottom of shallow tins with white ])aper and 
stand tlui mushi‘()(.>ms on this to dry in a c,ool oven. AVhen dry and 
shrivCliAi, tidn.^ thmn out and put them in ])apor bags in a cool, dry |>.laee. 
’When \eaiite<l, put them into (mid water or iiiilk and ])ring slowly to a 
simmer. lu this way they will u.^gain luairly tlu.lr full size and Ihivour. 


CRYSTALLISED BANANAS. 

The following .method of ])roparing crystallised bananas at 8aii 
Domingo is given in an Ann^rician Consular Report: — 

Pcjel the bananas, which must be fully ripe; tlieii (nil tlie fruit iu 
slices, or in tliin se((tions, about '(4 in. thick. Cover these with fine sugar, 
.and expose to the sun on small hoards or wooden platters. Turn the slicies 
over as often as is needful, and at each turning, powder them again with 
sugar. In a very few days, the sections are suffi(^.ie.ntly dried, and form a 
crystalliscxl conserves of ex(|uisite flavour. 


THE PULLING FORCE OF A TRACTION ENGINE. 

A correspondent of the Farmer and Settler,” Sydney, writes to 
that journal as follows concerning the meaning of horse power as applied 
to an engine : — 

Just a word about That horse power queiy” in a recent issue. I 
read your previous amswer, also Mr. Stanley's. So far, it seems to nie, 
you are both considerably out in your comparison of the jjailing power of 
an 84,1. p. traction engine and eight draught horses. I owm several S-h.p. 
tractions,: and I venture to say that with one engine I will takc^ on to pull 
the best fifty draught horses ever collared. To give your inquirer some 
idea of the pulling power of an 8-h.p. traction engine, I will endeavour 
to briefly describe the same 

An 8-h.p; traction engine is equal to 33 actual h.p. Since the steam, 
engines introduced by Watt were’ employed to a large extent in substitii- 
tion for work formerly done by, horses, he found it necessary to be able to 
give .his 'customers, some idea of their capabilities, qi\ in other words, to 
state how many horses liis engine would relieve. From experiments it 
was found that an average horse was capable of exerting, a power equiva- 
lent to '22,OO0^':ibbt, p'bitnd^^ ,iOf ,work per minuto. , . Watt determined to give 
thorough good value in engine power, so he decided to give 50 per cent. 
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more power tiian tlie power of the average horse, thus ailcling aii extra 
IJ/IOO to the 22,000. whiieh made 33,000 foot pounds. Therefore every 
hffrse poAver developed by the engines would be capable of exerting* that 
amount of ^vork. Your inquirer will no doubt see wliat a poor chance 
eight horses Avould have against an 8-h.p. traction. 

[On the whole, tve think our correspondent is not far Avrong in stat- 
ing that an 8-h.p. traction engine will pull many more than eight draught 
horses. An S-h.p. traction engine will draAA^ as much as 30 tons on a level 
road, whereas eight horses will not draAV much more than perliaps 10 or 12 
tons. As stated by Mr. Browm, the theoretical pOAArAr of an avej*age horse 
is about 22,000 foot pounds, whilst meclianical horse poAver is a})oiit 50 
per cent- more. In any case, in a prolonged contest the horse can iK'VCvr 
hope to win. as his strength is constantly giving out. Avhilst (^ugiueh 
^'itality is being renewed every moment through thi‘ funiaxa^ and the 
hoiler. — Ed. '' Farmer and Settler.”] 


Statistics. 

COMMONWEALTH METEOEOLOOY. 

EAINFALL OF QUEENSLAND. 

Table Showing the Total Rainfall fob each Month of the Yeae in the AaEiocLTUKAJti 

Disteiots of Queensland. 


HTATI0^8. 



1910. 






1911. 




Aug, 

Sei'ft. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jaiu 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July, 

Aug. 

Xorth. 

Bowen 

0-18 

3-75 

0*30 

3-89 

5-36 

2.3’ 72 

7*67 

10*06 

1*(J4 

-_j 

0*12 

0*2 

NU 

0*15 

Cairns 

3-59 

i-;n 

1-67 

7- ‘27 

11*59 

34*49 

27*43 

35*36 

62*31 

2*08 

1*44 

1*48 

0*27 

Greraidton (Inni.sfail) ... 

7-43 

11*51 

3*18 

7*30 

4*77 

36-96 

35*61 

2B-30 

50*53 

3‘6H 

6*10 

6*20 

0*79 

Gin die State Farm ... 

Nil 




3*87 

11*60 

4*16 

2*29 

0*29 

0*29 

Nil 

Nil 

0-49 

Eerberton 

fl'88 

0*58 

6-43 

4-93 

9*71 

11-43 

13*16 

16’36 

14*17 

0-68 

0-36 

0*40 

0*6 

EngbendeB 

Nil 

2-75 

1-57 

3*41 

1*13 

9-15 

3*76 

0-17 

6*29 

0-4 

0*2 

0*2 

Nil 

Kamernnga State Xurs. 

3*39 

... 

2-06 




2308 


62-28 

161-0 




Mackay 

O'iS 

4-32 

0-7 

2-67 

2*15 

30-52 

13*04 

14*41 

3*14 

0*77 

0-23 

0*43 

0*18 

Mos&man 

1-91. 

2’90 

3*17 

10 36 

19 91 

32-76 

21*95 

71*64 

37-10 

1-44 

0-33 

1*28 


Eockbampton 

0-23 

1-62 

0-99 

4-17 

2*46 

9-64 

21-07 

6*39 

1-U 

0*56 

Nil 

0*24 

1*17 

TowrsSTiOe 

0-3 

3-34 

0*11 

2*53 

6*77 

25-40 

19*24 

4*24 

3*02 

0*7 

0*11 

Nil 

Nil 

Souffl. 


! 












Biggenden State Farm 

0-28 

I 

2-36 

4*69 

! 5*96 

10*37 

7*34 

6*25 






Brisbane 

... 

2-72 

3-27 

2*49 

13-99 

10-30 

6-84 

4*69 

0-88 

6-90 

6*9 

i-70 ' 

2*k 

Btmtoberg 

one 

3*33 i 

0*70 

8-39 

1*68 

21-05 

9*76 

4*31 

1-46 

0-60 

Nil 

0*37 

1*16 

Crobambarst ... 

0-70 

, ' 2-30 1 

3-83 

3*31 

6*20 

28*86 

19*20 

16-67 

, 2-94 

1-21 

0-13 

3'6B 

2*62 

Dalby ... , 

0-64 

1 2T1 

3*96 

4*09 

8*29 

8-08 

2*24 

3-20 

0-76, 

0*91 

'Nil 

0*68 

0*43 

Esk ' ... 

! 0-28 

4*66 

3*41 

3*84 

7-63 

11*90 

6-04 

3*54 

0-99 1 

1*90 

Nil 


1*61 

Gtetton Agric. College 

0*60 


3*60 

2*85 

6-84 

12*03 

3-98 

2*80 

1-38 

0-6B 

Nil 

O'h 

0*90 

Gympie 

0-32 

i-k 

3*90 

3*16 

1*96 

9*13 

6*33 

0*02 

1*88 

0-32 

Nil 

0*97 

0*48 

Ipswich ... f. 

0*58 

1*55 

3*70 

1*96 

6-04 

8*15 

4-19 

2-61 j 

1*38 

0-42 

Nil 

0*69 

1*12 

Maryborough ... 

0*35 

1*22 

1 1*53 

4*19 

3*19 

16*93 

6*68 

7*20 

2*61 

0‘16 

0*11 

0*62 

1*47 

Roma 

Ni 

0*46 

3*64 

4*39 

0*96 

11*62 

5-94 

1*25 

0*14 

1-13 

Nil 

0*67 

1*65 

Roma State Farm 


0*38 

2-95 

3*50 i 

7-97 

9*72 

6-39 

0*04 

*02 

1*30 

Tewantin 


1*52 

3-17 

7*71 

8*25 

1 20-84 i 

8*b 

18*11 

1*78 

0*67 

6*33 

i’h 

1-07 

Warren State Fam 



; 0-46 

1 


11*76 

3*17 


Nil 

0*6 

1*01 

Warwick 

6-k 

, i 

1 2*20 

3*^ 

3*46 

fis 

■2*01 

3*12 

6*74 

iiu 

Nil 

1*20 

1*50 

„ ^ Hermitage 
State Farm 
Westbrook State Farm 

D'39 


1 ! 
1" . * 

i 2*98: 


4-k 

6*k 

3-k 

i-76 

5*50 

6-79 

6t 

1 

1 i*i 

O-Mi 

Yandina 

005 


i 3'34 

5*16 

16-06 

12*04 

10*73 

12*02 

2-68 

0*28 

Nil 

1 2*43 

Nil 


NoTE.—The miniali data in thi« table are compiled ftrooi telegraphic reports, and must be considered 


©BOEOE G. BONB, BmsioDal Officer. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

WASHING MILK STBAINERS* 

I)Aiuvw()MAN/’ Jlullot Creek, Gladstone— 

\ our iett(‘r lias been sabniitted to Mr. Graham, Dairy Expert to this 
l)e|>a,rtment, and he advises as follows: — 

WasJuHg of ^Iraui&rs . — Rinse in lukewarm water. Then 

thorouglily cleanse in hot water and soda. Next immerse 
st-rainer in boilirig water. Afterwards swing the strainer 
rapidly in the air, and expel surplus moisture. Drain and 
dry in tlie sun. ^ The heat occasioned by the immersion of the 
strain (‘I* in boiling water will be snflieieiit to thoroughly dry 
the v<\ssel, and thus retard the tendency to rust. No drying^ 
cloth should be used on any dairy utensil.’’ 


DEHORNING CALVES, 

Daiuy .Farmer/’ Gladstone — 

growing practice of dehorning cattle has proved very beneficial 
to the cattle theinsoIv(\s as well as to the owner. Wo have frequently 
poirdud out tlie sc^vere injuries which horned (tattle inliict upon each other, 
tnor(^ t*,sp(u*.ially when travivlli,ng in (tattle trucks, by accidemt often as 
rmadi as of set purpose. The dcdiorning of mature stock is rapidly per- 
fonmui by tlu^ pcu'fect instruments used for the x)urpose, but how iniieh 
simpler and tiow much ](,iss |>ainful to tlm animal is the removal of bud- 
<ling liorns from <talvcts by a careful uset of caustic potash. 

’'riie English lioard of Agriculture gives the following directions 
for use of (.ouistie potash: — Chip the hair from the top of tin? horn whem 
the (Oilf is from two to live days old, slightly moisten the end of the stick 
of (saustie |)otns!i witli water or .moisten the top of the horn hud, and rub 
the tip of each horn firmly with the potash for about a ciuarter of a 
minute or until a slight impression has been made on the centrt?, of the 
horn. The horns should be treated in this way from two to ioxir times at 
intervals of five minutes. If, during the interval of five minutes after one 
or more applications, a little blood appears in the centre of the horn, it 
will then only be necessary to give another very slight rubbing with the 
potash. 

The following directions should be carefully observed: — The opera- 
tion is bcist performed when the calf is under five days old, and s.hould 
not b(^ attem{)t(Hl after the ninth day. Caustic x)otash (*.an be obtained 
from any dniggist in the form of a white stietk; wdien not in use, it should 
be kept in a stop|)ered glass bottle in a dry place, as it rapidly deteri(:)rates 
wclum (exposed to tlie air. One man should hold the calf while an assistant 
uscis the caustic. Roll a piece of tinfoil or brown paper around the end of 
the sticik of potash, which is held by the fingers, so as not to injure the 
hand of the operator. Do not moisten the stick too much, or the caustic 
may spreaci to the skin around the horn and destroy the flesh. For the 
same reason keep the calf from getting wet for some days after the opera- 
tion. Be careful to rub on the centre of the horn, and not around the side 
uf it'"' Gaustie p'Otaslr is; poisonous^ and m.ust, Therefore,' be ' a safe 

':place.'A''-'"':A' ^ ■ :■ ; / ,, 

' ' ■ ,, ' ' 

' ' ' ' I,,' ■ 
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C'ciives that have been treated are from two to twenty nionthw oid^ 
and no sign of a horny growth on one of them. It seems a pity that all 
calves that are to be dehorned cannot be done in this mainier, as the 
operation is very simple and it saves the more serious and trying opera- 
tion later, both to the animal and the operator, also the expensive instini- 
ineiits. 

Bear in mind that the potash burns after you are through wdtii. the 
opio-atioin and that some calves have thin skin and others thick, so that 
it takes a little experience to determine just when to stop the application 
of the potash, but it is by far the best way to dehorn. 


PEABERBY. 

Coffee/' Nerang— ■ 

Peaberry is not a special variety of eoftee. If one of the two sctxis 
in a coffee berry is abortive, the othei* takes an o\7il round foiaa, mihI such 
beans are known as “ peaberry’' coffee. Peaberri(^s seldom ocunu* in 
young, vigorous trees, but are popularly supposed to possess a superior 
flavour and to roast better, for which reasons, real or imaginary, tliey 
fetch, or used to fetch, a higher price in the market, although the ditfor- 
eiiee is not so great as it used to be. Last March when the prices of coffee 
ranged from 63s. to 72s. per cwt,, we noted that peaberry was quoted at 
from 74s. to 92s. per cwt. ; in May the quotation was 61s. to 89s. 6d. : in 
fTiine. 69s. 0d. to 85s.., when other coffee brought from 62s. to 76s. 


Times of Sunrise and Snnset at Brisbane, 1911. 



i 

MIfEIt. 

j OCTijHER. 

j Xovkmbeh. 

1 

lUfUK 

WKKll. 



Rises. 

: Sets. 

■Rises. 

Seta. 

1 Rises. 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Sets. 


1 

rr4 

' 3*33 

3*29 

5*47 

4*59 

fj*5 

4-40 

6*28 

1 

2 

5*3 

3-34 

3*28 

5*48 

4*58 

()*(> 

4-46 

6*28 

9 

e 

6 ‘2 

5*34 

5*27 

5*48 

4*57 

()‘6 

4-46 

6*29 

Iff 

16 

4 

5-0 

5-35 

5*26 

5*49 

4*57 

6*7 

4-46 

6-30 


5 

5*59 

5*35 

5*25 

3-41) 

4*56 

6*8 

4*40 

6*31 

22 

6 

5*58 

.3 *33 

5*24 

.3*49 

4*55 

6-8 

4*16 

6*31 


7 

5*57 

5‘.% 

3*23 

5*30 

4*54 

6-9 

4*46 

6-32 

oU 

8 

'5-5G 

5*37 

5*22 

5*51 

4*54 

6*10 

4-4G 

6*33 


9 

rrm 

5*37 

5*21 

5*51 

4*53 

6*11 

4*46 

6*33 

8 

10 

5*54 

5*38 

5*20 

5*52 

4 53 

6*11 

4*47 

6-34 


11 

5\53 

5*38 

5*19 

5 '52 

4*52 

6*1*2 

4-47 

6*35 

15 

12 

5*52 . 

3*38 

5*18 

5*33 

4*51 

613 

4*47 

6*35 

Q2 

13 

/ 5%o0 

5*39 

5*1(5 

5*53 

4T)1 

614 

4*47 

6*36 


14 i 

349 

'3*39 

5*15 

5*54 

4*51 

614 

[ 4*47 ‘ 

6*37 

30 

15' j 

rns 

5*40^1 

5*14 

5*54 

4*50 

6*15 

1 4*48 

6*37 ' 



5*47 

5*40 

3‘13 

5*55 

4*50 

616 

! 4*48 

6*38 I 


17 

3*40 

'"5*41 ; 

5*12 

5*55 

4*49 

6*17 

4*48 

6 39 ! 

7 : 

18 

5*45 ' 

5*41 

5*11 

5*5G 

4*49 

018 

; 4*49 

6*39 i 

13 

19 

5'44 

5*42 

5*10 

5*57 ' 

4*48 

618 

4*49 

6*40 

20 

5*43 : 

5*42 

5*9 

: 5*57 

4*48 

6-19 

4*50 

6*40 

21 

21 

5*41. 

5*42 

5*8 

; 5,58 

4-48 

6-20 

4*50 

6*41 

22 

' 5*40 

'5*43^ 

5? 

5*58 

4*47 

6*21 

4*51 

6*41 

29 

23 

i 5*39 

nm 

{ 5'B 

; 5*59 

4*47 

6*22 

4*51 

6*42 


24 

5*38 

5*# 

1 Bt 

: 6*0 

4-47 

6*22 

4-52 

6*42 


25 

5'3G 

5*44' 1 

\ 5*5 

: '6*0, 

4-47 

6*23 

^ 4*52" 

^ 6*43 ' 

6 

m 

5-:^ 

5*43 i 

1 5-4' 

J 61 

4*46' 

6*24 

4*53 

6*43 

I'lB' 

,27, , 

fi‘34 

5*43 'i 

5*3 

= ;f>*2' 


: 6*25", 

■d*53 

6-44 

28. 

'5*33 

5*46"! 

'.5*2 

'.6*2' 

4-46 

6-25 

4*54 

6*44 

■21 

.29 : 

5-32 1 

5*46:,'| 

51 


4*46 

6*26 

■4-54 

■6*44 

29 


5*31 ] 

5*47" ' 

50 

',.6*4',,..'' 

i ,'4*46 


;■ 4 * 55 : 

■.6*45" 

81 


r "* , ' 


V'.6*4''; :\j 


fc'W;: 


6-45 



. 8opt. C First Quarter 
O Full Moon 
3) Last Quarter 
• New Moon 


F-hasks ov this Moon. 

n. M, 

1 r>7 „ 

3 51 „ 

0 37 „ 

< First Quarter 9 S p m, 

: Oct. O Full Moon 2 11 p.m., 
> Last Quarter 9 46 a.ira. 
® New Moon 2 ' 9 pan. 

< First Quarter '4 41 „ 

. 0 Full Moon 1 48 n.an. 

’ > Imst Quarter 5 10 p.ui, 
^ New Moon 6 49 a.m* 
C First Quarter 1 1 42 „ 

/ O Full Moon 0 52 p.in, 
D Last Quarter , 3 48 a.m, 
® New Moon, t 40 , 

■ t First Quarter; 4 47' „ , 
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The Markets. 


PBIOES OP PRIJIT— TTJEBOT-STEEET MAEKETS. 


Article, 


SEPTEM3JEU.. 


Prices. 


Apples (Eating), per case ... 

Apples (Cooking), per case 
Bananas (Cavendish.), per dozen ... 
Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 
Cape G-ooseberries, per case 
CuvStard Apples, per quarter-case 

Citrons, per cvrt 

Lemons, per case 

Mandarins, per case 
Oranges, per case ... 

Papaw Apples, per quarter-case ... 

Pears, per case 

Peanuts, per lb. ... 

Pineapples (Eipley), per dozen ... 
Pineapples (Eongh), per dozen ... 
Pineapples (Smooth), per dozen ... 
Strawberries, per doz, boxes 
Tomatoes, per qnarter-case 


: 9s. 6d. to 11s, 

‘ 6s. to 8s. Cd. 

3d. to 4d. 

I 21d. to 3d. 

‘ 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

j 3s. 9d. to 6s. Od.- 

' 11s. 

j 3s. to 3s. 6d. 

I 4s. to 8s. 6d. 

I 3s. f5d. to 6s. 

I Is. to Is. Od. 

j 3d. to 31-d. 

1 2s. to 5s. 3d. 

j 9d. to 2s. 

I Is. 6d. to 3s. 9d. 

! 4s. to 5s. 6d. 

I 3s. to 7s. 


SOUTHERN EUUIT MARKET. 

Apples (Tasnmnian), per case 

Apples (Cooking), per ease 

Apricots, per gin ease 
Bananas (Qtieenslaiid) — 

Cavendish, per ease ... ... 

Sugar, per case 

Ladies’ Finsers 

Bananas (Fiji), G.M., per case 

Bananas (Fiji), G-.M.,per bunch 

Cocoamats, per dozen ... ... 

Custard Apples, per tray 

Grapes, per half-case 

Lemons docnl), per gin case ... ... 

Manciarms (local Emperors), per gin case 

Mandarins (Queensland), per case 
'Oranges (local), per gin case — 

Sevilies, per gin case ... 

' Navels, per gm case , ... 

Other, per gin case ... ^ 

Passion Fruit (Choice), per half-ease 

Papaw Apples, per half-case 

Peaches, per lialf-case 

Peanuts, per lb., ... 

Pears ( V i c tori a) , ' per bu shel case ... 

Pineapples (Queensland), common, per case ... 

Pineapples , (Queensland), Eipley ’s, per case ... 

Pineapples (Queensland), Queen’s, per case 

Strawberries'^ (Queensland),:, per quart tray ... ■ ... ■■■ 

TomatOefe' (Queensland), per bushel case 


6s.' 8d. to 12s. 
4s. to 6s- 6d. 


8s. to 12s. 

8s. to 12s. 

8s. to 12s, 

16s. to 17a. 6d. 

4s. to 10s. 

2s. 6d. to 3s. 

8s. to 11s. 

2s. to is. Od. 

2s. 6d. to 6s. 6d* . 


2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
6s, to 12s. 

4s. to 6s. 

8s. to 9s. 

4s. to 5s. 

5id. , '' '' 
4s. 6d, to 8s. 6d. 
6s. to7''Si ", 
6s. to 7s. 

6s. to 7s. 

^s. 6d. to os. 
2s. 6d. to 5s. 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE BRISBANE MARKETS FOR 

SEPTEMBER. 


Article. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Prices. 

Bacon, Pineapple ... 




... 

lb. 

7id. to 9d. 

Barley, Malting 

... 


... 

... 

bush. 

2s. 6d. 

Bran 

• m* 


.*• 


ton 

£6 10s. 

Butter, Factory 





Ih. 

lid. to Is. 

Chaff; Mixed 





ton 

£3 5s, to £4 10s. 

Chaff, Oaten (Victorian) 



• •• 


9i 

£5 16s. 

Chaff; Lucerne ... 





It 

£4 to £7 10s. 

Chaff, Wheaten ... 






£3 to £3 10s. 

Cheese 





lb. 

7d. 

Flour 





ton 

£9 os. 

Hay, Oaten (Victorian) ... 



... 


SJ 

£6 15s. 

Hay, Lucerne 

• .* 




5J 

£4 7s. 9d. 

Honey 

t •• 


... 


lb. 

2d. to 2f d. 

Maize 





bush. 

3s. 4d. to 3s. 7 d. 

Oats 





bash. 

3s, 3d. to 3s. 6d. 

Pollard 





ton 

£6 10s. 

Potatoes 



..a 


i ” 

£6 to £13 10s. 

Potatoes, Sweet 

. .. 



... 

1 cwt. 

3s. 

Pumpkins 

... 




ton 

£3 

Wheat, Milling ... 





1 bush. 

3s. 8d, 

Onions 

... 




1 ton 

£6 to £6. 

Hams 

. •« 




i lb. 

Is. l|d. 

Eggs 





doz. 

7id. to Is. 

Fowls 



... 


pair 

3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. 

Creese 



... 



os. Od. to 6s. 

Ducks, English ... 



• a. 



4s. 

Ducks, MuscoTy . .. 



... 


5? 

4s. to 5 s. 

Turkeys (Hens) 



... 



8s. 

Turkeys (G-obblers) 

... 


... 



12s. to 14s. , 


TOP PEIOBS, BNOGGERA YAEDS, AUGUST, 1911. 

Animal. 

AUGUST. 

Prices. 

Bullocks 

Cows ... ... 

Merino Wethers 

Crossbred Wethers 

Merino Ewes 

Crossbred Ewes 

Lambs 

Pigs (Porkers) 

£8 17s. 6d. to £11 o.s. 
£7 15s. to £8 15s. 
22s. 6d. 

26s. 9d. 

19s. 3d. 

23s. 6d. 

18s. 9d. 
i 34s. 6d. 

1 

EXHIBITION. 

Animal. 

AUGUST. 

Prices. 


£T5s. 10s, 
£20 

£23 10s. 
£9 §s. 
£10 15s. 
22s. 
34s. 

12s. 6d. 

^ 25s. 
20s. 


Bullocks 

j, .(Cbampion) 

„ (Gruessiug) 

Cows ... 

,, (ChampiorL) . 
Merino Wetliers 

C.B.^ 

MerinO' Ewes 

C.B. 

Lambs 
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PEICBS OE EAEM PRODUCE EOE AUOUST. 

LONDON QUOTATIONS. 


Article. 

AUGUST. 

Price. 

Cotton (Uplands), per lb. ... 

f5-32cl. to 7d. 

Cotton (Sea Island), per lb. 

12d. to 20d. 

Cotton Seed, per ton 

£G to £“S 

Rubber (Para), per lb. 

4s. Id. to 5s. 8M. 

Rubber (Ceylon, Smoked), per Ib, 

4s. 104d. to DS. 9d. 

Copra (S.S.), per ton 

£23 15s. 

Copra (Ceylon), per ton 

£25 5s. 

Copra (Malabar), per ton ... 

£*20 lUs. 

Hemp (M^i'^ha), per ton ... 

£21 7s. 6d. 

lleip^A'Sisfi)^ pel’ ton ... 

£21 to £21 10s. 

Hemp (ManTltius), per ton 

£25 to £28 

Ramie, per ton 

£40 to £48 

Soja Bean Oil, ])er evvt. 

31s.,_ 

Soj a Beans, per ton 

£/ os. to £7 lUs. 

Coffee ( Costa Eiea) , per cwt. 

05s. to 82s. 6d. 

Coffee (Fair Greenisl i), per ewt. 

7 is. fid. to lOOs. 6d. 

Coffee (Low Middling), per cwt. . . . 

(V/s. to 09 s. 

Coffee (Bold Fair), per cwt, 

66s. to 80s. 6d. 

Coffee ( Liberian) , per cwt. 

f‘5s. 


OSTEICH EBATHBRS. 

Tlie priiiLTpal brokers eiigagtxl in the ostrich tVathei- business in Lon- 
don are — 

Messrs. L(nl,s and 6* Mincing lane, Loiidon, E.O. l\'fessrw. S. 

Piggin and Co., 44 P^encliiirch sti'eet, Loiidoii, E,(j. Messrs. 

• IToie and Hon, 10 Foncimreli aueniie, London, E.C. Messrs, Del- 
ton and Young, 38 Fenclnireh. street, Loiidon, E.C. 

Besides tliose, there at'e alioiit a score oi; Inatlier inercliaiits in London 
who import and handle ostrich feathers. 

For the inoiitli of March, 1911, it may be stated that 105,500 II). of 
feathers were sold, the prices ruling* being as follows : — 

AYliite primes and blood feathers, £60 per lb. A few lots vtrry 
tine, sold at £66 and £82 10s. 

■White-tipped (very 110 . 6 ), £30 to £38 10s. per lb. (One lot superior, 
£54). 

Pemina, light good to fine firsts, £27 10s. per lb. 

Pemina, thirds, £10 10s. per lb. 

' Bycoeks, long (superior white, £17 10s. to £25), £15 10s. per lb. 
Blackj long good to fine, £7 10s. per lb. 

Black, inedinm and short, common and pickings, 10s, per lb. 

Drab, long good to fine, £7 10s. per lb. 

D.rab, .niediiim and short, eommon and pickings, 2;^. pm’ li). 

Floss, medium black and drab, £2 2s. 6d. per lb. (Good large, 55s. 
to 57s. 6d.). 

Floss, inedinm and short black and dral), 10s. per lb. 

Siiadones, white and light, £7 per lb. 

Spadones, femina and drab, 11s. per lb. 

Boos, white inferior to good, £5 15s. per lb. 

Boos, femina and drab, £1 per lb. 

The next auction sales will he held on 9tli October and 4th December. 
Sales are held in London about six times a year. The above information 
was supplied to the Department of Agriculture and Stock by the Agent- 
General for Queensland, Sir Thomas B. Robinson. 

16 
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Farm and Garden Notes for November. 


Field, — Under ordinarily faYOiirable conditions, liarvesting tlie 
wlieat and barley crops may now begin. Those who have oats for hay 
should cut it when the grain has formed, but before it is ripe, for then the 
plant is in its most iioiirisliing condition. Destroy eater|)iiiars on tobacco 
plants, and top the latter so as to throw all the strength into the leaves. 
Keep down the weeds, which vdll now try to make headway ; earth iip any 
growing crops requiring the operation ; sow maize, impliee, setaria, kafir 
corn, teosinte, sorglnini, &c. Plant sweet potatoes, sisal hemp, yams, pea- 
nuts, and ginger. 


IviTCHEJy Gardek. — do SO few gardeners and fa.riiiers grow their 
own vegetables? This is a question frequently aslced by visitors to the 
farming distinets. Tlie reason probably is, that vegetables require a good 
deal of care and attention, which means also a good deal of time taken 
from the ordinary farm work. In many case.s it pays the farmer better to 
buy many kinds of vegetables than to grow them himself. The only vege- 
tables grown on many fine farms are cabbages and pumpkins, not 'to cia,ss 
potatoes imder the head. Nlany people have an idea that European vege- 
tables cannot be grown during the hot siimmer inontlis, Ijiit this is a great 
fallacy; the Chinese gardeners supply the towns with all lands t)f vege- 
tables, except, perhaps, cauliflowers, during the whole of the summer. 
It is. therefore, clear that, constant work, plenty of imiuiire, water, and 
some shade for seedlings, most vegetables can l^e producf-'d during the hot 
rnoiitiis from Xoveniber to March. If your ground has been trenclied or 
deeply dug and well worked, the advantages will he seen during the 
coming niontlis. It does not pay to work shallow-dug ground. When 
sowing and planting during this month, give plenty of room between the 
rows and the F)lants : otherwise they will be dravui up and worthless, and 
keep the ground open by constant forking and hoeing. Thin out melon 
and eucuniber plants. It is a good plan to peg down the vines; they will 
then not be blown about by the wind ; they vill take i^oot at intervals, and 
thus help the main stalk. Give plenty of water to tomatoes planted out 
last month. They should also be mulched. Sow cabbage, French beans, 
melons, lettuce, radishes, pumpkins, eueiuiibers, marroWvS, rosellas, &c.; 
and transplant for succession in calm cloudy weather. 

Flower GardEaNT. — Stake any dahlia^s which may be now al30ve 
ground, and plant out the bulbs udiieh were stored in a moist place. If 
the weaker bulbs are reserved, they will come in for autumn planting. 
Take up all bulbs which have done fiowering, and store them in a dry 
place. Winter-flowering plants will have gone off almost ; still, the garden 
should be in full bloom, and will well repay the trouble bestowed on it, 
and a little fertiliser given as a top-dressing wdll assist the plants to bloom 
and look well for a longer time than if they were neglected. Give weak 
liquid manure to chrysanthemums, and allow no suclcers to grow till the 
plants have done flowering. Take up narcissi. Do not store them, but 
plant them at once in new situations. Sow antiiTliiiium, balsam, zinnia, 
summer chrysanthemum, calliopsis, and neinophil^^. 
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Orchard l^otes for Noyember. 

THE SOUTHBEN COAST DISTRICTS. 

November is soniewliat of an off montli for fruit, as tlie crop of straw- 
berries is about over ; jjineapples, with the exception of a few off season 
fruit, are not ready for marketing ; and citrus fruits of all sorts, with the 
exception of those grown in the latest districts, are now over. Bananas 
should, however, he improving, i^artieularly if the season is favourable. 

The most important work of the month is the cultivation of the 
orchard, as, in order to retain moisture iu the soil, it is essential that the 
soil be kept in a fine state of tilth, "Where land is liable to wash, breaks 
should be left between the fine-worked land, or, even better, a good break 
of eowpea or other leguminous crop, valuable for producing nitrogen and 
humus, should he grown. xUl fruit pests should be attended to ; cyaniding 
can be carried out whore necessary, and is especially useful now in the 
case of the lied, Purple, ]\inssel, Circular Bhiek, and Glover Scales. Fruit 
fly should be systematically fought ; all infested i)luiiis, peaches, guavas, 
or other fruits should ])e gathered and destroyed, so as to prevent the 
spread of the pest. Sucking bugs of all sorts slioiiid he gathered and 
destroyed, the egg-clusters, as veell as the iinmatiire and mature insects, 
being destroyed. liaud-gatheriog is as good a i')laii as any. Fig beetles 
should be destroyed by spraying with Kedzie’s mixture; and the egg- 
clusters should be destroyed whenever found. 

Bananas and pineapples can he planted during the inonth, taking 
care, in the ease of the pineapples, not to set out suckers that will 
immediately throw out a fruit, but those that will become firmly esta- 
blished before they fruit. Examine the vine.yard carefully, and keep it 
well worked. Look out for Oidiuni and Black Spot, and treat for same as 
recommended in the Orchard Notes of the two previous months. 

Early ripening grapes will be reaching maturity towards the end of 
the month ; hut few, if any, Avill be ripe. In any ease do not market too 
immature fruit; rather wait a few days longer, till it is fit to eat. 

TROPICAE COAST DISTRICTS. 

The main crop of pineapples will ripen during the month; and if 
gathered at the right time — ^viz., Avhen fully developed, but not turned 
colour — they Avill carry all right South, if carefully handled and well 
packed. Papaivs and granadillas are still in season, and aGII meet Avith 
a good Southern demand ; they must be packed in cases containing only a 
single layer of fruit, and should be sent in the cool chamber. 1 am certain 
that a good market can be got for these frnits in both Melbourne and 
Sydney, particularly at this time of year, AAdien their Avinter fruits are off 
and their summer fruits are not yet on. 

Watch bananas carefully for fly. Keep the orchards well cultivated. 

Only ship good mangoes South ; far too much rubbish is sent to 
Brisbane. Good mangoes will pay to pack properly, but the common sorts, 
AAdiicli predominate to an enormous extent, aaiII barely pay freight, if there 
is a good crop. The canning of good types of fibreless mangoes of good 
flavour is Avell Avorth taking up commercially in the North, as a ready sale 
for the canned fruits can be obtained. 
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As ill tlie Soiitliern Coast districts, all fruit pests sliould be systemati- 
cally foiigiit, and the orchard should be kept in a good state of tilth, as, 
once the wet season starts, there is little chance of cleaning up weeds and 
rubbish of all kinds, or of ciiltiyating and sweetening soil. 


SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

The earlier kinds of summer fruits, such as cherries, will ripen during 
the month. See that, if fruit fly makes its appearance, it is systematical] y 
fought. 

Look out for Codling ]\Ioth, and continue the sprayings uitli Kedzie’s 
mixture. 

Look out carefully for any San Jose scale that may have escaped the 
winter spraying, as, if the trees are sprayed whilst the young are hatcMiig 
out, the bulk of the insects are killed and little damage is done either to 
the tree or fruit. 

The sulphide of soda spray is one of the best to use now. Keep 
Wooliy Aphis in check, should it make its appearance, using the resin 
washes; or, if it and San Jose Scale are bothjiresent, use the sulphide of 
soda Spray- 

Watch the vineyards carefully for Bla,ck Spot and Oidium, Keep the 
orchard and vineyard wull eulti\’'ated, so as to retain all the moisture in 
the soil required for the grovrtli of the tree and development of the fruit. 
In the A'eaiTiier parts, irrigate Yrhcii necessary, following the irrigation by 
deep and systematic eiiitivation. 

See that graiie vines linve plenty of foliage to preheet the riponiiig 
fruit from sun scald, but yet not so dense a foliage as to induce Oidium 
or Black Spot. Look out for Red Seale on citrus trees, and cyanide to 
check same. Look out for fruit tly in the early ripomng fruits, and gatluM- 
and destroj^ all that may be so afeeted. 
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Agriculture. 

FARM BOOICKEEPlNGa 

Last iiiontli Ave gave instructions for a simple method of keeping 
farm accounts. The following shows a 

FULLER METHOD. 

A complete and much more exhaustive set of accounts maj be kept 
without a large amount of labour by means of a cash book, a ledgei‘, and 
a labour book. The cash book serves for the record of receipts and pay- 
ments. Accounts are opened in the ledger for the various crops, kinds 
of stock, and classes of expenses of which it is desired to keep separate 
account, in order that the approximate profit or loss resulting from each 
may be known. 

The number and character of these accounts will vary according to 
the class of farming carried on, and each farmer must decide for himself 
what accounts to open. Each account is debited with the value of that 
particular class of stock in hand, or, in the case of crops, with the cost of 
cultivations, seeds sown, &e. The cost of labour must be divided up 
amongst the various items. All receipts appc'aring in the cash book are 
carried to the credit of their proper ledger accounts and the payments to 
their debit. At the end of the year a valuation must be made, and the 
value of stock in hand, or sold but payment not yet received, and of 
cultivations, is placed to the credit of the accounts, and that of x^urchases 
not yet paid for to their debit. The balance, gross profit, or loss, is trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account. 

Excex)t on farms where there are numerous credit sales, it is un- 
necessary to open accounts in the ledger for each person or firm with 
whom business is done. The large number of x^ersonal accounts which 
apx)ear in maiiy x-iublislied examx^les of farm bookkeeping form one of 
the main causes of the apparent comx>Iieatioii of the systems advocated. 
"Where tlie credit dealings are few, the records in diary or notebook are 
sufficient for them. WTieii the credit dealings are numerous it is necessary 
to enter them in a day hook and to transfer them to personal aeeoinits in 
the ledger, x^^eferabiy a ledger kept sxieciallj?* for them. 

Profit or Loss on Various Departments. 

jAeeoimts kept on the system above des^ufibed will enable a farmer 
to ascertaim with at any rate apiiroxiumte accuracy, the or 

otherwise of the various departments of his business. Maniifaetnrers who 
produce a variety of wares keex) cost books, in which each class of stock 
produced is delnted with — 

1. Cost of all materials used. 

2. Wages iiaid to workmen. 

3. A proxier proportion for rent, supervision, interest on capital 

and profit. 

By this means the manufacturer learns the exact cost of his wares — a 
knowledge which is essential to Mm if he is to conduct his business 
successfully. Knowledge of the exact cost of producing the things he 
sells is just as useful and necessary to a fai-mer, and can be obtained by 
him in a similar manner, though it is difficult to secure absolute accuracy 

17 
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because of the influence which the various items have upon each other. 
For example, the action of some purchased manures, as well as of diirig, 
extends over seAmral years, and benefits many crops, and it is difficult to 
fix the amount which should be charged to the crops of a particular year; 
while in the case of foods the total cost cannot be charged to the stock 
which consume them, for crops benefit from their manurial residues. This 
is the main difficult.y which arises in farm bookkeeping, hut it is one 
which can be overcome wuth a little care. 

In order to ascertain as nearly as possible the return from each of 
the separate branches of farming — e.g.^ from fat stock, dairy cattle, arable 
land, &c. — ^it is necessary to keep records showung : — 

1. Distrilmtion of feeding-stuffs, whether concentrated or bulky, 

purchased, or iiome-growm, so as to know the amounts con- 
sumed by the different classes of stock and thus be able to 
charge the cost against the i^roper ledger account. 

2. Stocking of pastures and use of grass keep. 

3. Distribution of seeds and manures. 

4. Emplo^uiient of labour, both horse and manual, and the wages 

paid in sneh a form that the expenditure on behalf of the 
various accounts is showm. This daily record must state the 
employment of each labourer, or the account on behalf of 
which he has been engaged. 

The following is a form which has been found effective for this pur- 
pose. It is based on one recommended many years ago in Morton’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture’’: — 
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When and How to Com]uence Farm Accounts. 

The correct time for a farmer to commence his farm accounts is 
when he enters upon the business of farming. All is then straightforward 
as ixigards opening the books.^ He begins wdth a certain amoiuit of cash, 
which he enters as a receipt in his cash hook, and Ms payments for live 
and dead stock, cultivations, &c., are duly entered and posted to their 
proper ledger accounts as these are opened. For one alread}^ in business 
the best time to eomiiienee syj^ematic bookkeeping is the iisiial date at 
which farm tenancies commence in the district. In this ease the first step 
is a vahiation of everything connected with the business, and the entry of 
the values in their respective ledger accounts. 


Vauuation. 

A valuation at the close of each year is essential if the accounts are 
to show the true financial position of the farmer, or the profit or loss on 
particular departments. It is of the utmost importance that as exact an 
estimate of the values as is possible be secured. 
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There is a differenee of opinion, however, as to whether the ordinary 
live stock of the farm, such as horses, cows, and ewes, should be valued 
in aeeordance with the ^actuations of the market at the prices prevailing’ 
at the time, or Avhether tliey ought to be valued each year at the same price 
per head for stock of a similar class and age. The former method shows 
the value which vroiild be realised if the stock were sold; but, even in a 
time of iiihated pilees, they cannot be disposed of, as they are required 
for carrying on tiie business. In such cases this method may show profits 
whicli are not actaally secured, while in a period when low prices prevail 
it ina}’' indicate losses whicli are not really sustained, \hiliiatioii at a 
regular and mediiini price per head is on this account to be preferred. 
So long as the quality of the stock i’emains practically unchanged it gives 
more exactly the profit actually realised under the eireiimstanees, while it 
lias the advantage of being less troublesome. This does not, however, 
apply to ‘‘ flying'’ stock, such as cattle and sheep brought in for fatten- 
ing. These must bc^ Auiliied at market prices, otiieiuvise no correct estimate 
of tlie profit from fattening stock can be obtained. 

In the same way the whole of the machinery and iniplements need 
not be valued individimlly each year. If. say, from 10 to 15 per cent, of 
the value of thc-se, according to whether thei’e is little or much expeiisNe 
machinery which decreases rapidly in value, is wuntten off each year as 
depreciation, t'lie result will in most cases not be far verong. Care must 
liC' taken to add tlie cost of now impleinents purchased during the ;^'ear. A 
valuation in detail may be 3uade aftio* an iute]‘Yal of a few years, to cheek 
the correctness of tlie allowance. It is desirable, Imwever, that the allow- 
aDe<3 should be ample rather than otherwise. 

The figure in the nature of employment’*'’ columns refers to the 
item in the next series of coluinns, and shows the account to wdiieli the 
man’s wages are cliargea])lc. These latter columns will be identical with 
those for wliieli it has been decided to open ledger accounts, and the total 
amount of each wuiges column in this labour book should be added up 
im.mthly and transferred to the ledger, which ■will then show the sum 
expended in wages in respect of each account. 

The same book may be used to record the number of horses employed 
in respect of the various accounts, but no charge should be made for 
them until the end of the year. The net cost of maintaining the horses 
should then he ascertained, and this sum divided among the accounts in 
proportion to the woidv done for each. 

With the exception of the labour book, these records do not necessitate 
fi'eqiient entries. The form in which they are kex)t will depend upon the 
division of the accounts. For example, if the live-stock accounts comprise 
only one for cattle, one for sheep, and one for pigs, the record for feed- 
ing-stuffs and grazing will be fairly simple. If, however, each of these is 
divided, as is desirable, into breeding stock, store stock, and fattening 
stock, the record becomes more eomi^licated and 'troublesome to keep. 
Similarly, with seeds and manures, if only one account is kept for arable 
laud, the record is little trouble, but this is* much increased if an aecoimt 
is opened for each kind of crop grown. 

By means of these records the expenditure on .feeding-stuiSs can be 
distributed amongst the live-stock accounts; that on manures and seeds 
amongst the arable and the meadow land accounts; wages and cost of 
liorse labour amongst all the accounts on behalf of which work has been 
done; rent, rates, taxes, and insurance amongst both live stock and crop 
accounts, and so on with the various expenses. 

In the case of stock being transferred from one account to another — 
say, from store to breeding or fattening stock — an adjustment is made, the 
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accoimt from wliioli they come being credited and the othcn* (l(^!)ite<:L A 
similar adjiistmeiit is necessary for the maniirial value of foods consumed, 
the crop aceoimt which benefits being debited and the live-stock account 
credited. 

The extent to which such transfers and adjustments are made will 
depend on the character of the farm and the produce dealt in, but the 
principle is the same throughout, the object aimed at being to charge each 
separate branch of the business for which an account is kept with, the 
whole of the direct and indirect expenses which it involves or from which 
it benefits, and to credit it with its due proportion of the receipts, in order 
to ascertain the real profit or loss on that particular branch. 


STACK ENSILAGE. 

The advantages of stack over silos for the small farmer Avho cannot 
afford the cost of a silo, are obvious. To begin with, the outlay is con- 
siderably less. No capital is needed to be sunk in the erection of a costly 
building, and in these days of high wages and increased cost of material, 
this is a weighty consideration. Another point is, that much cartage is 
saved, because a silo is a fixture in the farmyard, and all the fodder must 
be carted to it from the field. The cartage of greenstuff is no light matter, 
especially at times when competent field labour is almost unobtainable. 
But in the case of the stack, the cartage is reduced to a minimum 1)ecaiise 
the stack is placed in a corner of the field where the crop is grown. Then, 
again, a silo must either be filled or the unfilled part represents so 'mmdi 
money wasted on building. But the stack may be of any size, and a 
separate stack may be made for each crop on a different part of tlie fa;nu. 
There are two kinds of silage — sweet and sour. The former has a ratlier 
agx*eeabie smell ; the latter has, on first opening a silo, a somewluit offamsive 
smell wiiieh, however, soon passes cff. In a. silo, sour silage is made by 
ramming and compressing the material as rapidly as possible, keeping the 
temperature down to 50 deg. P., if possible. The silo must be filled and 
covered in one day. The only acid present will be lactic, with a little 
butyric. 

.£\notlier method is to tread and compress the material as usual, 
keeping fhe temperature below 120 deg. P. The filling may extend over 
a week. The acid in this silage will be both lactic and butyric. Sweet 
silage is made by carting the green fodder straight to the silo, then tread- 
ing it well in at the sides, but not in the midclle, the temperature to be 
between 140 deg. and 150 deg. F. This should produce a fruity type of 
sweet silage. 

However, we are, for the present, concerned, only with stack ensilagC 
The first thing for the farmer to do, when deciding to make an ensilage 
stack, is 'to get, a rough idea of the probable amount of green fodder vfitli 
which, he has to deal. He knows, or ought to Imow" by experience, that a 
crop which will make 1^^ tons of hay to the acre iviil make from 5 to 6 
tons of silage to the acre. To he on the safe side, he wdll do well to take the 
higher figure. Supposing, therefore, that he has 10 acres, he would reckon 
that ■where he could make 1^/4 tons of hay, he would make a stack of 60 
tons of silage. Now as to the number of stacks. Generally speaking, the 
larger the stack the better- and this is obvious, since the proportion of 
exposed surface is less. But if he decides on' more than one vstaek, in order 
to save cartage, the area of the base, of the stack will be: For 15 tons, 
10 ft. by 9 ft. ; for 35 tons, 13 ft. by 12 ft. ; for 75 tons, 16 ft. by 15 ft. ; 
and for 100 tons, 17 ft. by 17 ft. 
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The stack must, of course, stand on a wooden framework of stout logs, 
to v/liicii. if ^pressiire is applied by winches, the drums are -attached. The 
framework is then covered vcith any rough material, sueii as old slabs or 
fence rails, when it is ready for the reception of the fodder. The niakiiig 
of good silage depends very much on cutting the crop at the right time. 
It should, hy no means, be allowed to get oveiTix^e, but vslioiild be cut in 
its full sueeiilence ; maize, for instance, should be cut when the col) is in 
the milk stage ; Iiieeriie, cereals, and legumes when just in the early 
dowering stage. The fresher the crop is when staekeci, the better, there- 
fore it slioiild ])e caidod and stacked as it is cut, with the greatest possible 
despatch. Once the stack is started, it should be coiitiniied and linislied 
as^ expeditiously as possible, regardless of weather. If there is a choice, 
it is not advisable to start making silage in very wet weather ; but, once the 
start is made, the stnte of the v/eather must not interfere with the ivork, 
and there should he no intermission until the stack is completed and 
pressed or weighted. 

The stack should be built quite perpendicular at the sides and ends, 
and props should be placed against the sides to counteract any tendency 
to heel over. 

After each day's stacking, the sides and ends should be raked down, 
llie top left flat, except just in the middle, where a little of the fodder is 
heaped up, to allow the rox)es to bite, if tackle is used to press the stack. 

Tlie secret of sue^cessfiil silage-making is summed up in one word — 
temperature. Hence, tlie therniouKder must be used throughout the 
pro(*ess of building. The temperature at which the best silage is made 
ranges fivmi 130 to 150 deg. F. There is seldom any difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient heat, the risk lies in overheating, and this is most likely to 
occur at the top of the stack, from the fact that the heat ascends from 
the lower layers. It is, therefore, a good plan, when practicable, to put a 
day^s stacking of the wetted and most suecnlent portion of the eroj^ on 
top. 

The ideal to aim at is silage which is not only sweet but green and 
succulent. When the silage is brown and dark, it shows that the tempera- 
ture has been allowed to rise above 150 deg. F. For some purposes, 
especially for feeding horses, the brown silage is preferable. This may 
be secured by' allowing the tenix^erature to rise to not more than 160 
deg. E\ Above that temperature, however, the stack should, under no 
eireumstaiiees, he permitted to rise, or the silage will he overheated and 
burnt. 

When completed, the stack, if tackle is not used, should be covered 
with boards or slabs, and loaded with stones or bags of gravel, sand, &e. 
Such weighting is far preferable to ropes hove down by winches, for as 
the stack sinks the weight sinks with it, so that the pressure is ahrays the 
same. 

For regulating the temperature, an ordinary floating dairy ther- 
mometer is the most convenient type to use, an iron pipe, of slightly larger 
diameter, being l)ui]t into the stack in a vertical position. The ther- 
mometer may then be lowered to any required depth and the teiiiperatxire 
taken. 


ON CULTIVATION. 

How often has it been impressed upon farmers, that without constant 
cultivation the best results cannot be expected from farm crops! And yet 
there are farmers, so-called, who take very little trouble with after cultiva- 
tion, once they have ploughed, harrowed, and put in their crop, , As 
pointed out by Mr, Hriinrose McConnell in the following excellent' paper 
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on the subject, which appeared in the September issue of the ' ' Journal of 
the Department of AgTiciiltiire'' of New Zealand : — 

It imy he safely said there is no art (for it is an art) of sucii vita.l 
importance to the world at large as the art of cultivation. Nevertliclc.^ss, 
it must he admitted that, in a literal sense, there is no art under the sun 
\rhieli has made such slow progress. As a matter of fact, all the best rules 
in practice to-day were known and followed ages ago, (Jjito, who liw^d 
before tlie Christian era, was Avell versed in \\lia,t we vainglorioiisly imnu 
‘ up-to-date’ modes of cultivation, including dmining, Ihoroiigii stirri;ug 
of the soil, liming, and even Imew the bejielit accruing from tlie growth 
of a legiiiiiiiioiis crop, such as beans. Pliny and many otiiers were also 
exponents of the art of cultivation.' 

‘'At the present day there is iniicli talk of ‘ agTieultnrai vscieiice,’ 're- 
search,’ &c., while the practical rules, the. carrying out of which are ess<m- 
tial to success, are more or less neglected. Science is good, but wlnm it 
gets ahead of practice it leads to confusion. jMoreover, sciem'e can newer 
be applied with such exactness to many of the branches of agricndtiu'ei as 
it can be to other arts or professions. We expect too much of seience, and 
it will be well if we are not disappointed, "When I make such a statement 
I am spealring of cultivation in its simplest sense. In many ■ways science 
has done great things for agriculture, more x>artieularly in the matter 
of plant-breeding^ or selection ; also in the control of animal and vegetable 
diseases and parasites ; but in other directions success can only be attained 
bj iineeasiiig practical experiments and careful observation. 

Thorough cultivation simply means the creating of an environaient 
that will enable both vegetable and animal life to reach the highest point 
of perfeetioii. Before any successful attempt can be made in eriltivating 
the soil the latter must be in a sufficiently dry state. Portrinately, a, con- 
siderable portion of the earth’s surface is natui'ally dry. By ^ dry’ soil 
I ine&in soil where the water-table does not come close to the surface. Wet 
soil is valueless, from a farmer’s standpoiiit, and no attempt should be 
snade to cultivate it until it is thoroughly’' drained. Wet soil is disastrous 
alike to vegetable and domesticated animal li'fe. On the other hand, it 
makes the best of breeding-grounds for the internal parasites which cause 
such havoc among our live, stock. 

The agricultural iniplemeht maker has done a great work by the intro- 
duetion of labour-saving implements, and it 'would be impossible at the 
present day to carry on the work of cultivation without the aid of such 
implements ; but, again, it must be admitted no implement can do such 
effectual work as the primitive spade. 

" The most valuable of all farm implements is undoubtedly the 
plough, and the more often this implement is used previous to the sowing 
of any farm crop the greater will be the chance of success. As to thO" 
depth of the fimrow, the farmer must be guided by^ the depth of the surface 
soil and the nature of the subsoil ; also by’" the nature of both the previous 
and the coining crop. As a boy” I was taught that it was a good practice 
(and I believe the rule still holds good) to plough as deeply as the land 
wdll permit once in the course of a four-ymai*s rotation, the depth vaiying 
from 6 ill. to 12 in. "When only the former depth cam be attained, on 
aceoimt of the nature of the subsoil, the subsoil pioiigii may be used to 
vety gi’eat- advantage, more particularly” on veiy retentive soils, 

Altlioiigli the success accruing from deep, thorough, and repeated 
ciiItiTation has been known for ages, it is only of late yesim that scientists 
have arrived at the reason why.'' They' now inform us that this thorough 
eiiltivatioii m necessary^' because it stimulates certain low forms of life in 
the soil by the admission of sun and air, these forms of life responding by 
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eliaiiging plant-foods in the soil into such a condition that they may he 
easii^T- assiinilatecl by the plant. 

Many years before soil bacteria were thought of, Jethro Tull laid 
down the axiom ‘ Thorough cultivation is half manuring, ^ and this axiom 
has not been, nor ever wdll be ruled out by any 'iindings of science, although 
in the light of present-day science the wording may he altered to 
^ Thorough cultivation enables the farmer to reap the benefit of all plant- 
food that may be in the soil, while indifferent cultivation lias little effect 
in this direction T The most successful farmers I have known -were in the 
habit of ploughing their land thoroughly four or five times before sowung 
a root or potato crop, and by repeated experiment it has been proved that 
the more frequently land is ploughed the greater wdll be the net profit on 
the corp. It is true that we in New Zealand cannot go to the extent of 
ploughing five times, but in preparing for a root or potato crop land 
should never be ploughed less than twice, and afterwards thoroughly, 
deeply, and repeatedly wnrked with the cultivator. Repeated cultivation 
has also the effect of destroying weeds, and the destruction of the latter 
i>s a wnrk "which the New Zealand farmer must face in earnest at an early 
date. 

It must be admitted that the farmer of this country has much to 
contend against in the form of scarcity and dearness of labour, but it must 
also be admitted that a portion of the land has now got into such a state 
through indiff'ercnt cultivation that if some better system is not adopted 
ill the near future it must go out of cultivation entirely. Perhaps there 
are no better exponents of the necessity of thorough cultivation than the 
much reviled Celestials who supply us with market-garden, produce. 
Theirs is mostly spade work, it is true, but it none the less show^s the 
advantage arising from thorough and repeated cultivation. 

It is also a fact that efficient cultivation checks, to some extent, the 
ravages of vegetable parasites. Wherever possible, the land should be 
ploughed as soon as a crop is removed, for the oftener it is cultivated, and 
the longer it is exposed to the sun and air before another crop is sown the 
greater will be the chance of success. 

It is true that drought or other w^eatlier extremes may, to some 
extent, upset our best calculations. On the other hand, deep and thorough 
cultivation is the best means of storing a reserve of moisture in the soil and 
by surface cultivation while the crop is growing we conserve the moisture 
that has been stored. Deep cultivation also enables the soil to rid itself 
of much of the surface warter that may be the result of a wet season, so that 
wdietlier the season be wet or dry, good cultivation lessens the risk of com- 
plete disaster. 

' ^ The best plough now on the market is the ^ digger. ^ If this plough 
is of the proper make, and i>roperly set, it will do as iniieh in one operation 
in the wuiy of cultivation as the ordinary plough will do in tw'O. If the 
skimmer is properly adjusted it is also a great wmed-eradicator, as the top 
sod is turned into the bottom of the furrow and the weeds effectually 
smothered — ^that is, the majority of w-eeds, for some cannot be killed by 
this operation. In dealing wdth w'eedy land — ^that is, in instances where 
the w^eeds have not been securely buried — the disc harrow should be 
avoided, especially in the case of sorrel. It W'Oiild be better to use the 
cultivator and tine harrow, so that all w-eeds may be dragged to the 
surface. 

■ ' ' As a means of cheap and effective cultivation the motor will un- 
doubtedly take first place in the near future. 

^ ' Manuring is, of course, included in cultivation, but it is too wide a 
subject to be dealt with here. 
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Among the principal rules of cultivation there are two that every 
farmer should lay to heart. These are: First, thorough cultivation; 
second, more cultivation; and I might add a third, which would be, ^ still 
more cultivation.'’ It must he borne in mind, however, that tlioroiigli 
tilling of the soil will not of itself maintain soil-fertility. As a matter of 
fact, it is a powerful means of depleting the soil of its fertility. If land 
contains considerable stores of dormant humus, the repeated stirring of 
the soil hastens the decay of humus and sets free a considerable quantity 
of plant-food. If the soil is indifferently cultivated the manures a farmer 
may apply, or which are lying in an inert state in the soil, may be likened 
to badly invested money for which the farmer receives no interest' while 
the capital itself is being more or less wasted. 

The great object of the farmer should be to maintain a permanent^ 
not a temporary, system, of agTicuiture, or one in which the available 
plant-food shall not only be maintained but increased ; and this can only 
be accomplished by judicious manuring and thorough cultivation. The 
present deploralile state of imieli of the cultivated land in the United 
States of America should be sufficient warning to us in New 21ealand. A 
system of indifferent cultivation, and soil-robbery, lias been follow'ed for 
ages, with the result that hundreds of farms are now deserted, the owners 
flocking over the border into Canada, -where, no doubt, they wull for a time 
carry out much the same system. The iiresent average wdieat-yield of the 
United States is 13 ^; '2 bushels per acre, wdiile ■ in England it is 31 bushels. 
The latter result is not due to the fact that the lands are more fertile, but 
almost entirely to better methods of cultivation, thereby maintaining the 
fertility .of f he soil. ’ ’ 


POTATOES AND JEHUSALEM ARTiCHOICES FOE PIGS. 

In Iiis valuable work on ‘‘ Pigs and their Management,’’ Mr. IT. W, 
Potts, Principal of the Hawkesbury College and Experiment Farm, Rich- 
monel. New South 'Wales, gives a chapter on ‘ ^ Crops for Pigs. ’ ’ Amongst 
the roots and tubers he considers Jerusalem artichokes as a most valuable 
food. Why this crop has been so miieh neglected by Queensland pig- 
breeders is hard to understand, seeing that its cultivation is simple and the 
yield of tubers considerable. 

Concerning roots and tubers generally as pig-food, Mr. Potts says that 
— ' ^ All these, -when fed continuously and exclusively to pigs, have a lower- 
ing tendency on the digestive functions, but that this is a matter which, in 
intelligent hands, can be controlled. The value and importance, he says, 
of root crops for pigs, particularly in our wmrm climate, are now widely 
recognised, in so far as they are used only as a succulent and relishable 
[ adjunct' to. other classes of food, richer in protein, and containing less 
' moisture. A normal nutritive ratio must be maintained, and the success 
of feeding largely depends on the right interpretation of the balanced 
ration. We find that many root crops form excellent aids to the standard 
feeds. 

Amongst the domestic animals, none respond so readily to root 
crops asjiigs. We have to admit that, under some conditions of climate, 
they are costly crops to raise, as they require large quantities of water. 
Ail things being equal, however, they provide a high percentage of 
digestible^ diu^ matter. Their value is chiefiy emphasised in making avail- 
able, during the hot, dry months of summer, and the cold months of 
winter, a siieeiilent. relishable fodder, when our natural pastures and 
herbage are dry and scai^ce. 
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Seeiii,^ tlioy contain liigli percentages of water, starches, and 
sugars, ^ it is essential, in the maintenance of a niasimiim growth in fatten- 
ing swine, that they be combined judieioiisly with cereals, maize, iiesh 
food, lucerne, pollard, skim milk, cowpeas, peas, beans, and other similar 
foods. 

'' too wide _ nutritive value may create, waste and cheek good 
gTovdii, by preventing the complete digestion of the protein, as well as 
permitting some of the starches to pass from the body as manure.'’ On 
the subject of 

POTATOES 

as pig food, the author says: 'When fed to pigs, potatoes appea,r to 
agree with tliem better than otlier root crops, particiilarkY" wdien the 
ration is ])alanced with barley, maize, or oats and skim milk. The Danes 
secure very liigli. rctimis with this class of food. The starchy matter of 
the pota.toes is eomlhned wdth the protein of the skiiu milk and cereals 
to formuhite a well-arranged diet. The bacon made from jiigs fed on 
these rations lias a notable reputation. 

At the 'Wiseonsiii Experiment Station it was ascertained that 1 
bushel of maize is ecpial in food value to dik bushels of cooked potatoes. 
In numerous experiments it was found tliad pigs always secured better 
flesh gains being fed on cooked potatoes in. comparison with those 
given rawL 

Tlie use of potatoes as pig-feed can only be determined by the 
eurreiit m a rivet values. "When potatoes are low in price, their use as a 
pig-food is justified ; but, whore potatoes arc grown as a staple crop on 
the fa.r;m, tlierc is alwa^ys an unmarketable residue, and these can be fed 
to pigs with advantage. Pork raised solely from potatoes has a tendency 
to be very fat, and wasteful in cooking. In every instaoee they must be 
fed with other foods in which the percentage of protein is prominently 
high/'^ 

ARTICHOKES. 

This is a flow^ering, perennial plant which has, in the past, been 
overlooked as a valuable food for pigs. It grows from 6 to 9 feet high, 
and when in bloom, seen from a distance, the crop looks like one of 
miniature sunflowers. 

‘'i The stalks are frequently used for feeding sheep or conversion into 
silage, and the tubers afford a palatable and succulent food for pigs* 
The plant is very persistent in growth, and, if raised in suitable soil, is 
difficult to eradicate. Enough tubers, avS a rule, are left each year to con- 
tinue the crop ; hence it is wise to set apart a permanent paddock for it, or 
the odd corners of a farm, or waste places of little value for other crops, 
may be used for grownng artichokes. 

'' The plant is extremely hardy; it resists frost and drought. Whilst 
the best crops are raised on good mellow loam, profitable yields are 
secured on stiff clay lands, light sandy or gravelly soils. The land is best 
suited where the drainage is good ; in fact, any soil suitable for potatoes 
will answer for artichokes. It is a crop that requires little attention 
when it is established. 

^ ' The soil needs thorough cultivation. It should he deeply ploughed 
about May or June. During the winter it may he liarrow^ed occasionally, 
lightly reploughed about September, and wmll manured as if for sweet 
potatoes. The tubers are then planted by dropping them into furrows 
3 ft. apart, with a space of 2 ft. between the tubers. If the sets are small, 
plant whole, while large ones may be cut. Cover by turning a furrow 
over them. About 4 cwt. of tubers will plant an aen^. 
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The crop matures in five months. Should rain fall immediately 
after planting, the harrow may be run over the land to fine the surface. 
This should be repeated when the plants are about 4 in, high. It checks 
evaporation, destroys weeds, and will not injure the crop. Later on, the 
cultivator should be kept mo^dng between the rows about once a month. 

' ^ When the crop flowers and the tops droop and die, about April or 
May, it is ready for harvesting. The average yield will be from 7 to 8 
tons per acre.’^ 

'' Two varieties w^ere tested at liawkesbury College, and gave the 
following results; — 

Jerusalem White . . . . 9 tons 1 cwd. per acre. 

Jerusalem Pink . . . . 6 tons 16 ewt. per acre. 

“ For feeding pigs it is best to turn them into the crop, to root out 
the tubers. It must be remembered that, wdiere it is desired to continue 
the crop, the pigs should re removed before all the tubers are eaten. 

' ^ Few’- foods are more relished by pigs. The tuber in the raw state 
is very nutritious, more especially for pregnant sow^s, and also sows 
reduced in weight and condition after suckling and weaning big litters. 

'' This class of food acts as a dimetic, or promotes a healthy action 
of the kidneys in secreting urine ; it relieves constipation and stimulates 
liver function. One acre will support twenty sows from four to six 
months. Young growing pigs evidence considerable growth on being 
fed with them for a short period. The exercise obtained in harvesting or 
rooting up the tubers has a beneficial influence. It is especially notable 
that artichokes are very digestible. 

^ The outcome of a number of tests goes to show that, for fattening 
purposes, these tubers must be given with grain, and have a similar 
result to feeding -with ordinary potatoes; 325 lb. of wheat fed wdtli 820 
lb. of artichokes gave 100 lb. increase. The average composition of the 
artichokes is sliowm here in contrast with the potato — ■ 


— 

1 ’ 

i Water. 1 

i i 

Ash. 

Proteia.. 

Corbo- 

byilrates. 

Pat. 

Xutrlfcive 

YiiiUie. 

Artichoke 

i 

... 1 70-5 

1*0 

! 2*5 

lG-7 

- 

02 

1 ; 7 

Potato 

-I ™'" ! 

1*0 

2*1 

17-0 

0-1 

1:8*G 


PRODUCTIOi^ OF MAIZE. 

As frequently pointed out in these notes, the production of maize 
may be profitably extended in this State. The last statistics available — 
those for the season 1909-1910 — ^show that New South "Wales produced 
in that season ‘7,098,255 bushels of maize; Queensland, 2,50.8,761; Vic- 
toria, 1,158,031; South Australia, 3,361; ai^d Western Australia, 2,240 
bushels. Although New South Wales produced more than twice that of 
all the other States in the Commonwealth put together this State had yet 
..-to-dthpprr 332,239 bushels of maize from the other States. 

The season for planting maize has again come round, and a few^ facts 
concerning the production of this cereal may be, at this juncture, useful 
to farmers. Two factors in successful maize-gi'owdng stand out promi- 
nently at all times — ^namely, the use of the best seed and th.e conservation 
of moisture in the soil by cultivation, preparatory to the planting of the 
crop. ^ 
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COST OP PEODUCING MAIZE. 

Pa/iiiierR ’wlio .souicwliat extensively in some districts infer 

that, itdoc'^s net pay as well, as it slionld. The Department's inspector in the 
SordJi Coasl (lisiricts (iVlr. Makiii) has something to say in the matter, 
Diii’ing tlie Jjist thrcu.^ year’s, he says, that he has been watching the culti- 
vation ui" liifiizf^ on the, Boat'll Coa,st with interest, and learning imieli from 
the experiments carriixl out by the Department in the dilferent localities. 

Iteing under the impression that there was only small monetary 
retiuns from :m,aiz(^ grown under the system adopted on the coast, Mr. 
Mtilvin consulted s(),nK^ of the leading maize-grower>s as to the cost of 
pro(iji(d:io!i. 'I.t was .found that, while each grower admitted that more 
money should he made frmn maize-growing, the farmer could not clearly 
defines tlu^ r(‘.aso.ii why. 

in eaJ'cidating tlie cost of production with some of the best aiitliori- 
tius ill the diffinuiit iimize distruds on the South Coast, for estimates for 
lalioiir and .rent of land averaged as follows, the yield in two eases being 
60 busliels, and in two others 50 bushels per acre : — 

' Per Acre. 

,fi .S'. < 1 . 


Ploughing and harrowing 
Planting , . 

S<jed " 

KSenffling . . 

.ih.d]ing, husking, and carting 
Shelling . . 

Bags 

.Rent of land 
Tax on land 


13 0 
0 3 0 
oil 

0 10 3 

1 5 10 
0 7 9 

0 7 6 

1 15 0 
0 1 11 


£5 15 4 

The average yield of 60 bxishels per acre for Bega district and 50 bushels 
for Shoalhaven would yield a profit of from £1 14s. 8d. to £3 4s. 8d. per 
acre. The cost of production would be, therefore, at the rate of Is. lid. 
per bushel for the 60-bushel crop, and about 2s. 3d. per bushel for the 
50-bushel crop. 


HOW COST OP PRODUCTION IS INCREASED. 

In referring to the general methods employed in maize-growing in 
these districts, Mr. Makin says that he found that most farmers harrow 
twice after ploughing ; and the estimates given him showed that the cost 
was from £1 10s. to £1 per acre. In all cases single-furrow ploughs were 
used. Plaiitmg cost from. 2s. to 5s. fid. per acre; and the inspector was 
astonished to learn that some farmers yet plant by hand. The estimate 
for hand-planting is 5s. 6d. per acre. 

The seed was valued at from Is. 3d. to Is. per peck. Only one 
estimate included artificial manure, and that was at 6s. per acre. Scuf- 
fling (one estimate included chipping) ranged from £1 to 4s. Pulling, 
husking, and carting ranged from £1 15s. to 18s. 6d. Bags were quoted 
at current rates — about 7s. fid. per dozen. 

Rent o£ land wms from £1 10s. to £2 lOs.^ This is an item, Mr. Makin 
contends, about which much may be said. Briefly, it is not fair to debit a 
crop with the whole of the rent, as two crops should come off the paddock ; 
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Ibut it was found in most eases that farmers do not adopt that practie(3. 
When the maize is pulled, cows are turned in to consume any feed that 
may be left, and later on the land is ploughed again for maize. 

The figures quoted as to cost embrace the period only from the time 
the plough enters the ground until the maize is in the bag. A coinpiete^ 
estimate should include the cost of cartage to the port or railway station, 
freight, wharfage, cartage again, and commission. All of these items, 
mean added iDenee, so that with the cost of production as stated— namely, 
2s. 3d. per bushel for a 50-bushel crop — there is not imieli of a balance to 
pay for the marketing, interest, insurance, and depreciation of horses and 
machinery, which should all be included in the cost of production. 

PEOBUCTION MUST BE CHEAPENED. 

It is obYioiis, on a study of the foregoing items of cost, that tlie 
expense in producing a crop of maize under the conditions described is. 
far too limYj. The cost should, and can, be reduced. It is debatable 
whether maize could not be marketed more economical^" on the hoof.^' 
The feeding of stock until such highly nutritious material may well be 
considered in a eoinparison lietween the -value produced by feeding the 
maize to poultry and pigs or other farm stock and marketing it as 
ordinary grain. 

In the United States, where maize-growing is carried on more exten- 
sively than in any other country in the wmrld, and under more varied 
conditions of soil and climate, the cost of production is between 7i^d. to 
Is, 3d. per bushel. Comparing this with the cost of producing maize in 
this country, it is seen that the cost averages more than twice as much per 
bushel in this country. There is a serious fault soniewiiere iu the methods 
of our fanners. — Parmer and Grazier.’’ 


THE PROFITS OF WHEAT-GROWING* 

The reason why many farmers are giving up wheat-growing in 
Queensland, and devoting their energies, their land, and their crops to 
dairying is perhaps explainable by the following xiaragraph on the profits 
of wheat-growing wiiicli appeared in the Pastoralists ’ Eeview?'” of 
15th September: — 

The Yietorian Lands Dexiartment has issued a pamphlet dealing 
with the leading industries of that State. In one devoted to wheat-grow- 
ing, Mr. P. E. Lee, the late Superintendent of Agriculture, publishes a 
balance-sheet for a farm of 200 acres, which leaves a wheat-grower a net 
profit of 12s. per acre. In arriving at this result, the cost of items in 
connection with putting in the cropwvas reckoned as follows:— Prepara- 
tion, of the land (at 8s, 6d. per acre), £85 manure (56 lb. at 5s. per cent.), 
£25; seed wheat (45 lb. at 3s. per bushel), £22 10s.; drilling (Is. 6d. per 
acre), £15; or a total of £147 15s,, working out at 14s. 9d. per acre. The 
expenses are arrived at as follow^s: — ^Harvesting (8s. per acre), £80; bags, 
£23 ; carting, £20 ; or a total of £123, working out at 12s, 3d. per acre. 
This makes the cost of the crop £1 7s. per acre, after paying ordinary rates 
for Icibour, and Mr. Lee strikes the balance on a 12-bushel crop realising 3s. 
3cl. per bushel. This calculation certainly shows a balance of 12s. per acre 
in favour of the growur, but iiow" often is this realised, and how inueh of it 
is profit ? In the first place, no allowance is made for the value of the 
land ; interest must be allow"ed for that, and on £10 per acre land it is a 
considerable item. Not only inu.st interest be allow^ed for the land under 
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crop. l)ot nlm for the hind lying fallow. Then the cost of preparing the 
laiui for the crop — 8s. Ckl. — is a very low estimate. More probably the 
majority of farmers have to face a cost of 15s. per acre before their land 
is properly worked. Then, 45 lb. to the acre is by no means an average 
seeding, many fanners sowing 60 lb. and over. Then, the above balance- 
sheet siiows seed wheat at 3s. per bushel and the crop realising 3s. 3d. per 
bushel, and wheat does not always .bring 3vS. 3d. No allowance is made for 
interest on cost of plant, and if the teams and implements cannot be 
profitably employed when not used on the wheat area, it is another item 
that must come off tlie crop. Eailway freights and distance from railwa^es 
must also be taken into account, so that by the time all these extra charges 
are averaged out, there may not be so much left out of the 12s. per acre 
balaiH^e to compensate tlie wheat-grower for the risk of bad seasons and 
.a fall ill prices, to say nothing of possible demands from the Eural 
Workers’ ITnion.” 

It is singular that farmers fail to realise that a crop of cotton at its 
■worst wall give a net profit of from £S to £4 per acre^ and at its best as 
rriueh as £8 to £9 per acre. Upland cotton is only a six montks’ crop, and 
entails no more labour during growth than does wheat, whilst the harvest- 
ing operations are infinitely simpler and cheaper. Again, cotton is not 
so liable to suffer from adverse seasons as wfiieat, since, although the plant 
is not exactly a perfect drought-resister, it will continue to grow and 
thrive in dry -weather, when •\vlieat and other cereals would suffer severely 
and possibly land the farmer in a total loss. Whieh will pay best — a 
12-biisliel crop of wheat selling at 3s. 3d. per bushel, from whieh £1 7s. 
cost of production and charges have to be deducted, leaving, under these 
exceptionally light expenses, 12s. per acre profit, or a 1,000-lb. crop of 
ITpland ('otton, selling at 2d. per lb. from 'which £3 6s. 4d. cost of i')rodue- 
tion, picking, and other charges have to be deducted, leaving a profit of 
£5 Os. 4cL, and this with contract labour for picking at %d. per Ib., equal 
to £2 Is. 8d., which, in the case of a man with a family, could be kept in 
hand f 


IRRIGATIOW m THE BURWETT DISTRICT. 

The Department of xigriculture and Stock has received a letter from 
Mr. P. Pearson, of Eoseholm, Miirgon, in wdiicli that gentleman relates 
his experiments with irrigation. In IMareh last Mr. Pearson x>repa.red 12 
acres of land, and bought the seed (wheat and oats) to plant winter feed 
for the milkers. Excepting about 2 acres, however, that he planted 
straightaway, the land remained implanted for want of moisture, xiboiit 
two montlis'i ago a bush fire swept the farm, and Mr. Pearson, having 
already an oil engine, decided to get a pump and water a x)atch of lucerne 
(between 4 and 5 acres) that he had on the bank of Barambah Creek, 
lie made a stai't about the beginning of Septemlier, and he doc's not think 
he ever saw lucerne grow so fast in the best of seasons, and he had lived 
for years on Laidley Creek. Not only is the patch now keeping his 
twenty milkers going, but he will also be selling some chaff in about a 
week’s time. He has a 4-h.p. Lister oil engine and a No. 6 Gould rotary 
pump Avith a capacity of about 4,000 gallons per hour. The water is 
distributed over the land by 3-in. canvas hose doing about a third of an 
acre per day (about eleimn hours). One treatment is sufficient for one 
cutting. He wfill be able to get over more land per day in subsequent 
treatments as the land was thoroughly soaked. 
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The above goes to show what perseverance and self-reliance can 
accomplish. There are people who, instead of setting their wits to work 
to overcome difficulties, prefer to go to far greater trouble in calling in. 
the aid of the Government to do what they could do for themselves at 
jsmail outlay, as Mr. Pearson has done. 


WHEAT FOR FODDER^ 

Mr. Arthur E. Davies. Annanvale Farm, Tableland Road, Calliope, 
encloses an extract from a Queensland journal which treats as follows of 
' ' "Wheat for Fodder ' ’ : — ■ 

An important experiment in wheat-growing for green fodder has 
been made at West Bapto (N.S.W.). From the start the Thew variety 
made best progress, and now there is a tine crop just coming out in ear. 
The experiment is of great value to farmers, inasmuch as it proves that, 
while oats and other kinds of wheat are only half-grown, the Thew’ 
variety is tit to cut and feed the stock. By planting this kind of wheat in 
March or April, farmers wnnld have valuable green fodder in the middle 
of winter, when green feed is scarce and mill?: is at its highest point in 
value. An important fact in eonneelion with the experiment is that the 
wheat is rjiiite free from rust or any other form of disease.’’ 

Mr. Davies asks our opinion on wheat as green fodder. Mr. Quodling, 
Inspector of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Queens- 
land, says that young green wheat of any description is a good fodder for 
dairy stock. Our wheat-growers, given good weather, sow uEeat in April, 
■\Iay. and June, viiieli will give, if required, plenty of green feed in the 
winter iiiontlis. The Thew” wheat being, ns stated, quite free from 
rust, would naturally recommend itself to our dairy farmers. 


WAPURIAL miXmGS FOR AGRICULTURAL' CROPS. 

The proportions named in the follovung recipes are based on the 
assumption that farmyard manure has been applied, according to the 
rotation followed, say, at the rate of 10 to 12 tons per acre, and not in 
excessive quantities : — 

Barley. — Three hiindredw^eight superphosphate, 1 cwi:. sulphate of 
potash, 1 ewT. nitrolim ~ 5 cwt. per acre. Mix together, and apply half 
before sowing and half as top dressing. 

Oats, — Three hiindi’edwmight superphosphate, 1 cvrt. muriate of 
potash, 1 cwt, nitrolim = 5 cwt. per acre. 

Potatoes. — Four hiindredw'eight superphosphate, 1^4 cwt. sulphate 
of potash, 11 / 2 . cwt. nitrolim = 7 cwt. per acre. 

Swedes, — On light soils : 4 cwt. superphosphate, 3 cwd. kainit, 1 cwt. 
nitrolim == 8 cwt. per acre. On heavy soils : 2 cwt. superphosphate, 
2 cwt. basic slag, 1 CAVt. sulphate of potash, 1 cwt. nitrolim = 6 ewd. per 
acre. 

Wheat. — Three hundredweight superphosphate, 1 cwt. muriate of 
potash, 1 cwt. nitrolim = 5 cwt.’ per acre. 
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Dairying’. 

THE DAIRY MERB, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGEt 

GATTON« 

Eecord oe Cows eoh Moistth oe BEPTEM'BEE, 1911. 
AyiLSHTIlES. 


Oow. 

Bate, of 
Calving. 

Milk. 

Test. 

Butter. 

At per lb. 

Value. 



L5a 


Lb. 


£ s. 

d. 

Auntie 

31-7-1911 

1,642 

3*9 

■72'45 

Is. Id. 

3 18 

6 

Q,iieen Kate 

10-12-1910 

673 

5 

37-99 

J5 

2 1 

2 

Lady Alargaret ... 

4-2-1911 

645 

4' 7 

34-13 

» 

1 17 

0 

College Lass 

23-8-1910 

596 

5 

33-64 

JJ 

1 16 

5 

Lerida 

15-2-1911 

632 

4-7 

33-44 


1 10 

3 

Lark 

22-12-1910 

639 

4-G 

33-06 

)} 

1 15 

j 

10 

Rosebud ... 

24-6-1911 

1 666 ' 

4 

29-76 


1 12 

3 

Davidina ... 

7-10-1910 

470 

4-9 

25-98 


1 1 S 

1 

Laiirette ... 

7-6-1911 

‘169 

4' 5 

23-71 

! ” 

1 5 

8 

Nine coivs ... 


6, ‘432 

41’3 

324-16 

1 

17 11 

2 

Averiige 


715 

1 4-6 

36-02 

1 

) jj 

i 1 19 

0 


Lady Alargaret, Queen Kate, and Davidina, Impoi-ted— First calf. 

Auntie is 8 years 11 months old, and is in her sixth period of milking, 

HOLSTEIN. 

PaisY j 2-2-1911 1 Sll 1 3’7 ! 33’39 [ Is. Id. 1 1 16 2 

SHORTHORNS. 


Hoiieyeombe 

29-8-1911 

1,217 

3-9 

52-95 

s. Id.. 2 17 

4 

Dangle 

14-9-1911 

649 

^ ! 

29-0 

” I'll 

0 

Duchess Fanny 27th 

24-8-1911 

730 

3-4 

27-47 

1 1 9 

9 

Rusty 

4-9-1911 

627 

3.8 1 

26*54 

„ ; IS 

9 

Norma 

12-8-1911 : 

545 

4 ■ 

24-35 

1 J, 1 1 6 

5 

Five cows 


3,798 

19-1 

160-31 

1 „ 1 8 13 

8 

Average 


759 

3-8 

32-06 

i „ i 1 14 

9 


Duchovs Fanny 27th — First calf. 
GRADES (GUERNSEY-SHORTHORNS). 


Nancy 

9-8-1911 

864 

3-9 

37-20 

Is. Id. 

2 

0 

3 

Lemonade 

28-6-1911 

411 

6-1 

23-67 

jj 

1 

5 

8 

Two cows ... 


1,.275 

9 

! 60-87 

» - 

3 

5 

11 

Average ' 

... 

628 

4-5 ' 

30-44 


1 

13 

0 
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JERSEYS. 


! 

Cow. 1 

Kate of 
Calvii.g. 

Milk. 

Test, 

Butter. 

At per lb. 

Value. 

i 


Li). 


Lb. 


£ 

.s*. d. 

Cocoa 

1-6-1911 

530 

4*4 

t 26'54 

Is. Id. 

1 

8 9 

Careless ... 

1(3-12-1910 

472 

4'8 

25-33 


1 

7 8 

Ere 

27-G-1911 

505 

4 

22-57 


1 

4 5 

Tlii’ee Cows ... 


i 1.513 

13 

74-63 

>5 

4 

0 10 

Average 


; 504 

4*3 

24-88 

JJ 

1 

6 11 


AA^ERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 1911. 


No. 

Breed. 

Milk (Ib.) 

Test. 

Butter : 

At per lb. 

Value. 

9 

Ayrsbires 

6,432 

41*3 

1 

324-16 

Is. Id. 

£ s. el. 

17 11 2 

1 

Holst ein 

Sll 

3-7 

33-39 

n 

1 16 2 

5 

Siiort'liorns 

3,798 

19*1 

160*31 

SJ 

8 13 8 

2 

1 O-rades i 

i 1 ,275 


60-87 ! 


3 6 11 

3 

1 Jerseys 

1 1,513 

1 '' ’ 

7463 1 

j> 

4 0 10 

20 

j 

... 

i 13,829 

1 86*1 

1 053'36 

! 

1 

35 7 9 


I 

i Average ... 

i 691 

i 4-3 

I 32-67 

” 

1 15 5 


Avera"e cow \'aliie £‘l IJs. 5cl. for SejJemUer, 1911. 

It will be noticed that five cows have bfen over nfiie months in milk. 

(a) The following cows, nainekv — Lavidina, Lady Ala rgarct, Queen Kate, Roael.nid, Lerida, 
Lark, Kusty, Nancy, Daisy, Nonn », and College Lass each received the following (hiily ration 
from Isfe to 28tli September: — 17 ib. lucerne chaff, 3 1b. pollard, 4 lb. crushed barley; and on 
29th and 30th September, each received 201b. green stuff (lucerne) daily. They were, grazed on 
lucf rno stubble. 


(b) Two cows, namely — Auntie and Honeycombe, each received a daily ration of 10 lb. lucerne 
< haff, 4 !b, pollard, 6 lb. crushed barley, and (i lb. grt eii stuff (barley). 


fc) The remaining seven cows each received daily 16 lb. lucerne chaff from 1st to 2Sth 
September ; 18 ib. green stuff (lucerne) on 29tli and 30th. 

N.B. — The chaff fed was of a rather inferioi' quality. 


G<«t of feeding for month per cow — 

(a) 471) lb. Lucerne Chaff at £3 10s. j er ton 
84 ,, Pollard a.t 1*4 10s. ,, 

112 ,, Crashed Barley at 3s. per bushel 
40 ,, Green Stuff (lucerne), at JBl KM. per ton 


£ s. ff. 
... = 0 14 11 

... := 0 3 9 

... = 0 (> 8 

... = 0 0 0 

£l 5 10 


(b) 480 lb. Lucerne Chaff 10.s. xaer ton 

120 ,, Pollard at £4 10s. xjer ton 

180 ,, Crushed Barley a*: 3.S. per bushel 
180 „ Green Stuff (barley) at £1 10s. x^er ton 


... = 0 10 0 

... = 05 5 

... = 0 10 9 

... = 0 2 5 

£I 13 7 


(€) 448 lb. Lucerne Chaff at *£3 lO--. per ton 

36 „ Green Stuff (lucernfe) at £1 lOs. per ton 


... = 0 14 0 
... = 0 0 (> 


£0 14 6 
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Cost of feeding for montli per cow — coatimicd. 

11 Cows at £1 03. lOd 

2 „ at £1 13s. 7d 

7 ,5 at 14s. Gd. 


£ d. 
... = 14 4 2 
...= 372 
... = 5 16 


Total Cost of Feeding for September 
Commercial Butter Returns ... 

Profit 


£22 12 10 
£35 7 9 
£12 14 11 


From these figures it will bo observed that Auntie, though costing <£1 IS-’. 7d. to feed for the 
month, i-etunied £3 ISs. (kl., showing a proGt of £'2 14.s. lid., while Honeyeombe returned a 
profit of £1 3s. 9d., which proves tlie higher ration returned the higher profit. 

The coat of feeding the whole herd wa.s due to the high rate of fcidder, and it is noticeable 
that the cows long in milk re.sponded poorly to the food ccnaumed. 


THE “KINGSTON” CHEESE— A CHEESE FOR SMALL 
HOLDERS AND OTHERS^ 

We take the following article on the maniifaetiire of small Cheshire 
and Leieestei* cheeses, which will x}robably prove of interest to many 
dairy fanners with small holdings, from the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture/’ London (Jinie, 1911) : — 

ll'ereliants of dairy produce have frequently asked makers to produce 
small Ciundiires oi* "Leict^sters. varying from 1 to 2 lb. in weight, because 
they have known that tlie right article of such a size would meet with a 
ready sale, provided the cfiiality could be relied upon. 

The chief diffieiilty hitherto experienced has been that practically 
all attempts to reproduce in miniature such cheeses as Cheddar,, Cheshire, 
Leicester, or Derby, have resulted in a cheese having a, thick rind, thus 
causing niiieh. waste when cut up, and also one wiiieh failed to ripen 
properly, due to the fact that it dried up and became hard and chalky 
in texture^ with little or no flavour. 

In many cases the processes of manufacture and treatment have been 
identical with those adoi)ted in the make of the larger cheeses, except 
that on the curd being ready for grinding small moulds of the required 
size have been substituted for the usual larger ones. 

Naturally, the results have been unsatisfactory. After much pre- 
liminary experimental work, we have been able to devise a system which, 
if carefully followed, will produce a small cheese varying in weight from 
1 to 2 lb., which embraces the qualities of a hard-pressed variety, and yet 
wliieh is ripe and ready for consumption ten days after making. 

In placing before the public a description of the Kingston” cheese, 
and the methods adopted in its manufacture, we have in view three main 
objects : — 

Firstly: To point out that it supplies a demand for a cheese of a 
size suitable for the table of the average householder ; one 
which, as regards early maturity and the incorporation of 
moisture bears some relation to certain classes of soft cheese, 
while at the same time it possesses the distinctive quality of a 
typical ripened hard-pressed cheese wdth respect to flavour 
and texture. 

Secondly : The utensils required and the accommodation necessary 
for the making and ripening do not require to be considerable, 
and makers of small means and limited space can attain quite 
satisfactory results. 


18 
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Thirdly: It should be a j)artienlarly suitable cheese for small 
holders to make. The amount of milk required would not 
necessitate the keeping of many cows, and the fact that the 
ripening process is rapid means little loss of weight during 
ripening, and also provides for a quick return financially ; 
while the actiml time involved during the process of making 
is comparatively small. 

While this cheese has a ilavoiir essentially its own, the texture may 
be described as soft and granular, embodying the salient features of a 
typical Cheshire and Leicester, while to the touch it is rich and buttery ; 
when bored with a ' '■’trier'’ the fatty, smeary appearance on the lia.ck of 
the iron is such as is usually found only in a ripe old mellow clieesec 

If the top surface of a mature cheese be gently pressed with the 
thumb in the manner so well Imown to those in the trade, a perceptible 
break in the surface round the edge of the thumb will be noticed, showing 
the delicate and fragile nature of the texture. 

Accommodation and Utensils. 

Two rooms are necessary, one as the making and press room, and 
another to serve as the rix^ening-room. A suitable size for the former is 
12 ft. square, and for the latter about 7 ft. square. It would be possible 
to manage with one room only, but the great disadvantage would be that 
on the windows being opened at the end of the day’s work, cheeses which 
had previously been made would be chilled and the rixDeniiig process 
affected. 

During the night a cheese-making room should, in summer, be fully 
opened to the air, the atmosphere being sweetened thereby and the tem- 
perature lowered. 

It is equally important that the room in which the cheeses are 
ripened should be kept at an even temperature; obviously if 0 U (3 room 
only be available, the best results cannot well be expected. Each ViMmi 
should be ventilated in a thorough iimnn<n\ and both ventilators and 
windows be made to open and close ^vith ease. 

Throughout the process of making it is desirable to have the room at 
a temperature of about 60 deg. P. ; if, ho^veve^, such a temperature can 
he obtained only by keeping windows, door, and ventilators continually 
closed, this point must be waived. 

A very practical means of securing the required temperature in 
the ripening-room, at a minimum cost, is to have this room arranged on 
the other side of the wall from, say, the kitchen fireplace ; this is not 
intended for general application, but in this particular ease. 

AVe have foiuicl that in order to secure the necessary" cjiiick ripening 
the room must be at a temperature somewhat higher than is usually the 
rule; a temimratiire of 60 deg. P. to 65 deg. P. is satisfactory, and the 
disadvantages often experienced in ripening larger cheeses at a fairlv 
high temperature have not been met with. 

In the^making-rooin, shelves are required for the various s}ua]ier 
utensils, and also, should it be necessary, for one day ’s cheeses, previously 
0 their being taken from the mould ; a table or bench is also needed on 
winch to turn and bandage the cheeses. 

. In the ripening-room, provision should be made by means of 
sparred shelves for the accommodation of about fourteen days’ 
cheeses ; the shelves to be sufficiently wide for one cheese. We have found 
mat by using sparred shelves a much freer circulation of air is obtained, a 
tact winch materially assists in obtaining the desired ripening. 
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It is immaterial whether the shelves are arranged round the walls or 
in the centre of the room, provided proper ventilation is obtained. 

Ill addition to the accommodation above noted, a small oiithonse near 
at hand would be an advantage, as a boiler or copper could be fixed 
therein. 

A sure supply of hot water is essential, and if no room is available, 
a portalhe copper can be bought at a small cost, and can be fixed just 
outside the dairy or moved about at will. 

As regards the utensils, some initial expense is inevitable : it is, of 
course, possible to make good cheese by the aid of very primitive 
appliances, but we are strongly of opinion that for the purpose wu have 
in view it is preferable, and in the end much more economical, to obtain 
as far as possible iip-to-date utensils of a suitable and convenient nature. 

However careful and systematic the maker may be, it is not an easy 
matter to produce an article of uniform quality throughout; and, as 
uniformity is one of the essentials to successful dairying, any mechanical 
assistance to the attainment of this end should be vmrmly welcomed, even 
if for the time being some extra expenditure is entailed. 

Any of the principal dairy-ntensil manufacturers can supply what 
is required, though the prices given below may vary to some extent : — 

Metal vat, with wooden rack and suitable stand, sufficiently large to 
enable the maker to deal with 12 gallons of milk, £2 10s. 

Two small xi^merican knives, one vertical and one liorizoiital, the 
■])lades of the former being a]30ut % in. apart and the latter H ; when 
ordering these the size of the vat vsliould be borne in mind, and the knives 
■be obtained of such width as will ensure them cutting the curd without 
any “ overlapping,” so avoiding variation in the size of the pieces of curd. 

Curd mill, with double tinned iron rollers, such as used for the 
grinding of Cheshire curd, £2 15s. In order to maintain the typical 
nature of the cheese it is necessary that before nioiilding the curd shall 
be ground to a very fine KState, a condition which cannot well be obtained 
by breaking with the hands. 

Press . — Double level single press, sufficient to give IV 2 ewt. pressure 
dead weight, £2 10s. As the cheeses only require a few hours ^ pressure, 
one press is quite sufficient, and will be available for each successive day's 
make. This appliance ^ve consider is of great importance if the cheese 
is to be secured true to type; we have tried many methods of pressing, 
but find that varying weights direct on each cheese singly, are not satis- 
factory, inasmuch as the cheese dries and fails to form a coat, while 
instead of ripening quickly, it becomes chalky and tasteless. 

3IouIds . — These are made in well-tinned metal, and a sufficient num- 
ber should be obtained for two ylays ' make of cheese. The size will, of 
course, vary according as the cheeses made are approximately 1, l^k, or 
2 lb. in weight; the following measurements are suitable, where the 
cheeses are to he about 1 lb. weight, and other moulds should be in 
respective proportions: — Height 4 in., and diameter 3^2 hottoin 

of the mould being closed except for a hole in the centre Id/g w"*- diameter. 
A loose tin follower is used in the bottom and a wooden follower 1 in. thick 
is needed to cover the curd at the top. 

In addition to the above, there wfill be required a thermometer, 
measuring glasses, cheese cloth, bandaging cloth, and the usual supply 
of buckets, brushes, ladles, scoops, &;c. 

It is generally understood that in establishing a cheese-making dairy 
of, say forty cows, the outlay for utensils averages about £2 per cow* 
It will be seen that the total outfit w'e recommend can be obtained for less 
than £10, thus keeping well within range, even if the cheese-maker has 
but four or five cows. 
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J^Ietiiod of Manufacture. 

In the making of this, as in all cheeses, the first essential is clean,, 
wlioiesoiiie milk, free from taint — any undesirable odour or flavour — ■ 
and untreated by chemicals and extremes of heat or cold. The “ King-* 
ston’’ cheese is made from mixed milk, equal parts of the moniiiigvs and 
evening ’s milking. 

The evening milk having been brought into the dairy properly 
strained and filtered, is poured into the vat, and by means of cold water 
in the jacket of the vat the temperature is reduced. 

It is well known that taints are due almost entirely to the growth 
of certain miero-orgariisnis ; and, further, that such taint-producers 
flourish at a fairly high temperature, or at one fairly low. The type of 
organism required by the cheese-maker is that which lu’oduces lactic acid 
and no taints, and it is therefore necessary to have the milk during the 
night at such a temperature as will be favourable to these bacteria, rather 
than to those already mentioned. 

The jacket of the vat having been fllled with cold ^vater, the milk 
is gently stirred at intervals in order to equalise the temperature and also 
to assist in getting rid of that odour, too often present, known as a 
eowy’’ odour. 

If the first supply’ of waiter is not sufficient, this should be run out 
and the jacket refilled; care being taken, however, that wffien the vat is 
left for the night the ivater in the jacket is about the same temperature 
as the milk itself, or the eream will rapidly rise. 

A Avoodeii rack is placed over the vat, and covered with clean 
cdieesecdotli or muslin until morning; to use a lid for this purpose is a 
mistake, as it prevents free access of air. * 

The following morning the cream is skimmed off, warmed in a pan 
over a copper, and poured back into the vat with the morning milk ; 
the slight heating assists in tlie mixing of the night’s eream with tlu‘. milk. 

In the making of any quick-ripening hard-pressed cheese, an appreci- 
able amount of acidity must be developed in the milk before the rennet is 
added. From the practice of adding some agent to “ start” the acidity 
ill milk for eheesemaking we derive the term starter,” wiiicii may be 
defined as follow's: — A starter is a growdh or culture of those l)aeteria 
which liest bring about the required amount of the right kind of acidity, 
and also the desired flavour; such culture wdien once obtained being kept 
pure. ’ ’ 

Except in special eireiimstanees, it is more satisfactory to use a pure 
or commercial starter. Its propagation and use are matters of grea.t 
moment, and full particulars and instructions reltive to the.se points are 
given in a leaflet prepared for the use oi farmers and. dairymen by one of 
us (Alec. Todd) and issued from the college. 

The starter should be strained into the vat through a fine sieve or 
muslin wdien the first morning’s milk is added, at the rate of about V 2 P^r 
, cent, (orj approxiinateijq % pint to 10 or 12 gallons). 

The temperature of the milk is now raised to 84 deg. F. by means of 
hot water in the, Jacket, the milk meanwhile being frequently stirred to 
mix the starter, and to bring about a uniform temperature. 

The cheese may be made either white or coloured. We have usually 
made the latter, and if this be done the annatto should always b added 
and -well stirred in at least ten minutes before renneting; 1 dram of 
annatto to 4 or 5 gallons of milk gives a suitable colour, and on being 
added ^ it should ahvays be'4iluted mth^ Water or milk to insure a more 
perfect mixing. One of the ffundaineiit^ls' which must be attended to, if ,a 
miiform quality of cheese is to be assured, is to hare practically the same 
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amoiint^ of acidity present in tlie milk each day at the stage when the 
rennet is added. The most satisfactory method of estimating this is by 
means of a Rennet Test/’ which consists in determining the amount of 
acidity present according to the length of time taken for a given quantity 
of rennet to coagulate a given quantity of milk at a definite temperature. 
The apparatus required includes a measuring glass graduated in fluid 
ounces, to hold 4 oz., a smaller glass measuring 1 dram, a thermometer, 
and a stox^-watch, or a watch which is clearly marked in seconds. 

In making the test, 4 oz. of well-mixed milk out of the vat are taken, 
exactly 1 dram or 3^2 c.es. rennet are measured into a cuj), and three or 
four short pieces of hay or straw, say Vi iung, are put in to act as in- 
'dieators. The test is always conducted at 84 deg. F„ whatever the type 
of cheese, without regard to the sea>son of the year. A thermometer is 
placed in the milk, and in order to bring both milk and rennet to the 
required temperature, a bowl or small tub should be at hand containing 
water about 90 to 95 deg. P. The temperature obtained, a thermometer 
is placed in the rennet cup, the milk x)oured in, and stirring with the 
thermometer eonmienees simultaneously; the time by the second hand of 
the watch is. noted. Having stirred for fifteen seconds, the tliermometer, 
which should still register 84 deg. P., is taken out, and immediately the 
straws stop the time must be noted. This is the point of coagulation, and 
the number of seconds elapsing from the time the milk comes in contact 
with the rennet until the straw stop is taken as the rennet test. "We 
have found that a test of twenty-five seconds is suitable as an average, 
but the actual test must be decided by individual makers on account of 
variation in milks and changes of season. 

On no account should the milk be renneted before sufficient acid is 
present, or the process of manufacture will be lengthened to the detriment 
of the cheese ; wliile, on the other hand, if the renneting be delayed after a 
suitable test has been obtained, a quick over-acid cheese is the result. 
'When the temperature and rennet test are satisfactory, the rennet is 
added at the rate of 1 dram to 2 V 2 gallons of milk, after having pre- 
viously diluted it with six times its volume of water to facilitate the 
mixing wfith the milk, the whole is thoroughly stirred for live minutes, and 
then the surface of the milk gently stirred until the rennet shows effect. 
If the operation is continued beyond this vStage the milk is ^ ^ over-stirred, ’ ' 
with eonsecpient loss of fat and deterioration of quality in the cheese. 

The vat is covered with a lid, and the contents left until set or until 
coagulation is comx3lete : this should be about forty to forty-five minutes 
from the time the rennet was add^d. 

When sufficiently firm, a state at which the coaguluin should break 
clean over the finger, cutting takes place. This is accomplished by cutting 
lengthwise and across with the vertical knife, and longtlnvise with the 
horizontal knife, thus leaving the sections of curd about half an iiufii by a 
quarter of an inch. The operation must be most earefiiDy carried out, as 
an even cutting enables the maker to scald evenly, and also assists eon- 
siderably in a unform expulsion of the w’hey. If an aeidimeter be used 
the' acid" test at this stage should be .12 to .13 per cent. The advantages 
of including this apparatus, which is inexpensive, in the fitting up of 'a 
dairy are many, and the writers will be very glad to supply to any 
reader on application full information relating to its uses. After cutting, 
the curd remaining on the bottom and sides of the vat is loosened, and 
the whole gently stirred for ten to fifteen minutes in order to separate 
the pieces of curd; at the same time a thin film forms around eacli 
particle, thus preventing to a great extent loss of fat. 

The process of scalding, cooking, or heating then commences, trhicli 
consists in gradually brining the contents of the vat unifomly to a suit- 
able temperature, that most satisfactory being 88 deg. to 90 deg. P. Hot 
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water is poured into tiie jacket of the vat, and the stirring cjirefully con- 
tinued as before. Renewal -of the water is necessary, and the hiial tiaii- 
peratiire should be attained in twenty minutes. 

The objects of the heating are : — 

1. To firm-tip the curd, 

2. To expel the moisture gradually and uniformly. 

3. To assist in the development of acidity. 

When the scald temperature is reached, .stirring is eoiitiiiiied 
until a suitable firinness is obtained, when the curd is ready to pitch, — 
that is, to be allowed to settle at the bottom of the vat. This is a con- 
dition almost impossible to appreciate except by practical demonstration 
and experience, but usually the time taken from eommeneing t(,) stir until 
pitching is one and a-quarter to one and a-half hours; the curd should 
not be mushy, while if a particle be split it should be of an even con- 
sistency and no free whey apparent. A period of twenty to thirty minutes 
is sufficient for the curd to lie in the whey, but before running off the 
latter a test should be made on a hot iron, and if convenient, with the 
aeidimeter. 

To perform the hot-iron test a little curd is squeezed in the hand until 
sufficiently pressed to hold firmly together and then applied to an iron — 
a plain file is suitable — heated to a black heat, in such a manner that if 
there is acidity in the enrd, it — ^the curd — will draw away in fine silky 
threads. If the threads on the iron are one-eighth of an inch lo.ng the 
whey is dra\m; at the same stage some whey squeezed from the curd 
and tested wutli the aeidimeter shows .15 or .16 per cent, acidity. 

The drawing of the whey is one of the most inq^ortant stages in the 
hole process of making, and it is essential that there should ])e the right 
degree of acidity present; if not sufficient, the curd will be soft and 
retain too mnch moisture, resulting in a sweet'’ or weak” cheese. 
If too niueli acidity is present, an overacid” curd will be obtained, pro- 
ducing a hard, dry cheese. 

In commencing this operation the curd is drawn up to the end of the 
vat away from the tap, and slight pressure applied to assist in the 
expulsion of the whey. "When this is complete the j^ressure is taken off 
and the curd cut into 4-in. cubes, and taken out into a cloth on a rack, 
each cube of enrd being turned in so doing. 

The rack is placed back in the vat, the curd covered up well with 
cloths, and left for fifteen minutes. Again, the curd is cut into similar 
cubes, turned in bulk, and each cube broken into halves; this assists 
materially in getting rid of the whey, and has considerable influence on 
the short texture so much required in the final x^roduet. It is again 
covered ui> and left for an internal of fifteen to twenty minutes. During 
this time the acidity is gradually developing, and this of itself assists in 
the draining of the whey. The secret of success in the management of the 
curd after the drawing of the whey consists largely in the ability of the 
maker to control the moisture content. The exx^ulsion of the whey and 
the development of acidity must |>roeeed hand in hand as each acts and 
re-acts upon the other. The turning and breaking are usually x^raetised 
two or three times, but this is dependent upon the general condition of the 
curd as regards dryness and acidity. When ready for grinding — a stage 
which is generally reached one hour after the drawing of the wffiey — the 
test on the hot iron should be three-quarters of an inch, the condition of 
the curd at this point being soft and velvety to the touch, while it should 
break short rather than have any tendency to toughness. It is ground 
to a fine state, and on pressing a hahdful of curd it should be moist, 
mellow, and free,, with a smaller; amouhtn.f excess' moisture than a Derby, 
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vet more than is required in a Cheddar cheese. Salt is added at the rate 
of 1 vz. to 3 lb. of eiird, and moulding is clone at once: tlie vreigiit of curd 
obtained will vary aeeording to the season, the average yield being IVi to 
1 l/o 113. per gallon of milk, "When the moulds are cpiite filled they are 
put under the press, the acidity from press tested with the acidinieter 
shove ing .5 to .6 per cent. 

The cheeses are left for two hours, just the dead weight of the iiress 
being applied, when they are turned, and pressed again for a further 
period of two hours; the pressure is then taken off, the cheeses turned 
again, and left to stand on the shelf during the night. During the follow- 
ing day the cheeses are allowed to remain in the moulds, and a slight 
greasiiiess ap])eai\s on the coat. On the morning of tlie second day the 
coats are scraped with a knife until smooth, then bandaged, using calico 
and paste ; it is an advantage to allow the bandage to come well ever the 
edges in order to preserve them from cracking. After remaining about 
a day for the bandage to dry a little, the cheeses are removed to the 
ripeiiing-roorn. vhere they must be turned daily. In ten days’ time they 
should be ready for sale, and on stripping off the calico a smooth, clean 
surface is found, while the ends of the cheese not covered with, the 
bandage will be nicely coated with mould. In consideration of the fact 
that the cheeses are small, and consecjnently much surface is ex])osed to 
the air, the ])oreeiitage of loss in weight is small. 1 gallon of milk ipro- 
ducjiig slightly more than 1 11). of ripe cheese. If for retail trade, the 
cheeses should he offered for sale in a manner pleasing to the eye, and 
wra])ping in tin-foil is to be recommended. 


THE OAIRYMAH’S PROFIT. 

The niiniminn profit at which a dairy farmer can afford to work his 
cows is a uiatter for each to compnte according to his acreage and the 
labour he has to employ. There are many dairymen at present trying to 
make a living from cows that do not average more than 300 gallons a year. 
They do not eull».aiid when they say there is no profit in cows they are, 
under their system of working, coming* close to the truth. 


^22,500 FOR A SOU OF ‘'‘PERSiMMpMd" ■ 

Our illustration, which is taken from the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News,” of the well-knouTi racehorse Your Majesty” will 
doubtless interest horse-breeders and racing men in Queensland. The 
‘‘ News” says respecting this horse, which has been sold to a buyer in 
Buenos Ayres; — 

The St. Leger and Eclipse Stakes (1908) winner ^Yoiir Majesty/ 
which Mr. Ernest Tanner, of Newmarket, so well known as a buyer of 
high-priced bloodstock, has sold to IMr. Luis Castells, of Buenos Ayres, 
left Newmarket, together with twelve well-bred mares, on Tuesday" week 
for the Albert Docks, and will proceed from thence to the Argentine. In 
the opinion of all the best judges who have seen him, Your Majesty/ 
who has won over £22,000 in stakes, is in make and shape without fault. 
His breeding, by 'Persimmon/ out of 'Yours,’ dam also of 'Our Lassie’ 
— winner of the Oaks — is perfection. His foals, too, are something out of 
the common. Mr, Tanner thinks he is certain to be as great a success at 
the stud as ' Cyllene, ’ which he also sold to an Argentine breeder. The 
price paid was" £22,500. ' Mr.' J. B. Joel takes over ' Grey 'Deg/ w^hieh 
Mr. Tanner bought with the intention of sending out.” 
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Poultry. 

REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETiTiONg COLLEGE, 

SEPTEMBER, 1911. 

Three tlioiisaisd one lumdred mid thirty-eigiit eggs \ve.re laid during 
the liioiitlu an average of 130.75 per ])cii. One hen from Mr. Stewai't’s 
No. 3 pen died, and v/as repiaeed. J. Holmes veins the monthly prisie witli 
14S eggs. The following are the individual records: — 


Coin])atitor.s. i 

Breed. 

SispleiuBor. 

Total. 

J. F. Balrjmple, N.S.IY, 

White Leghorns 

145 

0154,' 

Bange Poultry Farm 

Do. 

188 

(!53 

E. A. Smith 

Do. 

187 

685 

Yangarella Poultry Farm 

Do. 

121 

684 

J. Holmes 

Do. 

148 

627 

Alex. Smith .. . 

Do. 

129 

611 

Cowan Bros., N.S.W 

Do, 

182 

5$6 

Mrs, E. A. iti linear, S.A 

Do. 

141 

582 

A. Hollings, N.S.W. 

Do. 

117 

579 

tF as. MeElay ... 

Do. 

129 

571 

A. J. Gosh, N.S.W 

Do. 

182 

562 

J. Gosley 

i Do. 

14a 

5,49 

S. Chapman... 

' Brown Leghorns 

' 188 

54r2 

B.. Burri.s 

: White Leghorns 

144 

588 

A. H. Padnian, S.A. 

i Do.‘ 

1815 

515 

H. Hammiil, N.S.W 

1 Do. 

119 

511 

B. Burns 

j S.L, M^’yandotte.s 

128 

478 

J. Zahl 

i lY hi te Leghorns 

188 

4.71 

A. Astili 

1 Do. 

il7 

807 

Mrs. A. A. Carmichael 

i Brown Leghorn « 

180 

896 

B. W. Goldsbury ... 

1 White Leghorns 

180 

855 

J. B. Stewart ... 

; White Plymouth Hocks (1) 

118 

249 

J. X. Stewart 

1 Do. do. (8) 

121 

226 

d. B. Stewart 

! Do. do. (2) 

109 

175 

Totals ... 


8,188 

12,101 


BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

Most poultry breeders, not only in Queensland, but in otlier parts 
of the world, perfer the Orpington to any other breed. There arc some, 
of course, who pin their faith on those vsplendid layers, Leghorns. Otlicrs 
have a fancy for Plymouth Bocks, others for Game varieties, but the 
Orpingtons and the great array of the Wyandotte breed, hold a premier 
phice ill the estimation of those who keep birds for general utilit.y. The 
Wy-andotte is very much in evidence at shows, espeidally in Great Britain, 
but the Orpington is, without doubt, ■ the most popular fowl in the world. 
AVliat^is the reason for this? It is because of theii* strong basis of utility. 
On this point the Bev. T. W. Sturges, in his excellent work The Poultry 
writes: — '' They'sen’^e .the dual purpose of providing, large 
birds for the table with flesh oi'''fi.fst'-rate'’'c|uality, and They are good 
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layers of large, brown eggs. They are a docile breed, easily kept within 
bounds, and the liens make gentle mothers. The chickens are hardy and 
easily reared. The Orpingtons are not yet old enough ns o lireed to have 
been entirely spoilt by the arbitrary selection of fancy points, tlioiigh the 
Black Orpington, the oldest of the family, is dangerously near it. 

The Orpingtons are usually classed amongst the British breeds, be- 
cause they were manufactured in England in the village of Orpington, 
near Cliislelinrst, in Kent, whence they got their name. bir. Cook, the 
originator, in descriiung how he mamifaetiired the Black Orpington, tells 
ip that, with th{^ wastrels from the good breeds h (3 foi^med the Black 
Orpington, using birds that represented the poultry of the three eon- 
tineiits — viz., Minoreas from Europe, Langslians from Asia, and Plymouth 
Pocks tVom America. .At first they were called mongrels, and they looked 
it, hut the l)leiiding of the several breeds was not complete, consequently 
they did not breed true. Like did not xiroduee like until the innate pre- 
dominance of first one and then another feature prevailed. But they 
sprang into popularity because of the novelty of their appearance, ancl, 
secondly, because of their undoubted utility and hardiness ; and they 
still maintain their popularity because the fancier lias seised upon them 
and fixed their points. 


How IT WAS Done. 

The method adopted by Mr. Cook in founding the Black Orpington 
breed is stated, in a paper read at the Poultry Conference, Adelaide, 
South Australia, on 18tli April, 1910, by Mr. P. C. Lampe, to have been as 
fo]low>s : — 

A large black Minorca cock was crossed with black sports from 
Plymouth Eoeks. Pullets from this cross were mated with clean-legged 
Lang’shaii cockerels, and the produce was bred to the short-legged, deep- 
bodied type so much admired in Black Orpingtons. The result was a 
black fowl, with a green sheen, clean black legs, plumper than the average 
Langshan, white skin and flesh, well-shaped carcass, and above all, an 
excellent winter layer of brown eggs. One of the chief components of 
the Ply.mouth Rock breed being probably the Black Java fowl, which, in 
its turn, had much in common with the Langshan, the double Langshan 
element gradually overpowered the Minorca element, until Blaek Orping- 
tons reverted to little else than clean-legged Langshans, The eggs lessened 
in size as the Minorca element lost power, and the colour of the eyes — often 
thin red — reverted to the black or brown of Langshans. Later on, in 
about 1891, Mr. Joseph Partington introduced what was considered an 
improved type of Blaek Orpington, and provided practically new blood. 
It is supposed that he utilised none of the cross used by Mr. Cook, and 
that the strain lu'obably contained Cochin blood. Air. Parting- 
ton ’s bird being bigger, more fluffy, and all dark-eyed, found greater 
favour on the show bench, and he completely scooped the pool 

The Blaek Orpington to-day is anything but 'Alose'' (says, ,Mi\ 
Stiirges) feathered, and this departure from the still published, Standard 
of Perfection has done more than anything to diminish its usefulness and 
popularity. Beyond all cpiestion, it is not the first-class layer it was for 
the first teir years of its career, and though it has gained in apparent hiilk, 
its usefulness lias declined. There, are stilLgood and iisefuL strains,, in 
existence,' and. it. is; noteworthy that in the Australian lay ing competitions, 
which extend over a period' of twelve months,' the Hlaek O'tpingtoh 'has 
more than once headed the list with an average of 250 eggs to its credit ’^ 
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The Standard for Black Orpingtons. 
generally r^^eogmsed is, according to Mr. LanipCj as follows : — 


COCK BIRD. 

Tile head must be small, neat, and fairly full over the eye, and car- 
ried erect. Many show judges pay too little attention to the hear], of tlie 
Orpington, and coarse-headed birds freciuently oeeuiiy prominent posi- 
tions on the" exhibition bench. The im|)ortance of a small head cannot 
be too str^ongly emphasised: it generally aeeompaiiies all the excellent: 
cpialities that formerly belonged to the Croad Langshan. The eye should 
be dark-brown, or even black, in colour, and should be full, bright, and 
iiitelligerjT. An eye wdth all these characteristics is seldom found on a 
very coarse-headed bird. The comb should be of mediiini size, rather thin 
than otherwise, erect, evenly serrated, and free from side sprigs. The 
wattles slmuld he of medium length and well rounded, and the ear-lobes 
rather long, thin, and fine in texture. The comb, face, ear-lobes, and 
wattles should be a bright red colour. The beak should be short and 
strong, nicely curved, and of black or very dark horn colour. The neck 
should be no,t too long, well curved, and with full hackle. 

The Bodij. — The breast should be broad, deep, and full, and carried 
well fo 7 ?ward: the breavst bone straight and fairly long, the whole body 
looking massive and solid, and set fairly low. Particular attention should 
be paid to preserving the correct shape. The hack short, with l)road 
strong shoulders, the saddle rising slightly, with full hackle ; the wings 
well formed and carried close to the body; the skin thin and fine in 
texture and white in colour; fiesh white and firm. The tail slioiild be of 
inedimii size, not too large hy any means, and inclined backwards ami 
slightly iipwmrds. 

The Lcfjs and Feet . — Thighs a.nd shanks should ].)e sliort, powerful, 
and Aveli apart; the shanks free from feathers, black in colour, turning' 
lighter after the first moult ; toes, four in number and well spread. 
G-eneral shape and carriage should be cobby and compact, er(;*et, and 
graceful. The plumage should be close. It is impossible to pay too much, 
attention to this point. It is to be deepl^^ deplored that so much eneour- 
agemeiit is given by a certain section of show judges to birds showing 
an extraordinary amoiuit of fluff. The breeding of birds for fiuff tends 
to decrease the laying j)Owers of the hens, and fluff generally accompanies 
an uneommonly thick skin, loose, ungainly body, coarse head, general 
sluggishness, and lack of vigour and stamina. Such birds are useless from 
the commercial standpoint, and are an eyesore to all practical breeders. 
The plumage should be black in colour, with a green sheen or lustre, and 
the weight should be about 9 lb. to 11 lb. when fully matured. 

THE HEN. 

Practically the same characteristics apply to the hen, with one or two 
exceptions. The cushion should be small, but sufficient to give the back 
a curved appearance; weight about 8 lb. or 9 lb. wdien matured. In 
Soiitii^ Australia the Black ' Orpington threatens to rival the White 'Leg- 
horn in popularity.^ It shows remarkable adaptability to any sort of 
climate, an«:l though it flourishes in winter better, probably, than any other 
breed, it still^wuthstands'the , summer heat almost as well. It is a docile 
bird, verr easily handled, 'canflywery little/ and stands confinement well, 
though, if allowed free range, it is a vigorous forager. For these reasons 
alone it is an ideal home bird.; of self-colour, the 

bird ahvays looks and "wears well.::/;NbtbLmg'CorLldvbe beautiful than 
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tlie ricli beetle-green slieen or lustre of its plumage. There are no iiiark- 
ing’s or lacings to breed for, and, whereas other birds mostly deteriorate in 
colour or markings after their first season, the Black Orpington tends 
to improve in the richness of its plumage colour. As a table bird it is one 
of the best, with its white skin of fine texture and its tender, white, juicy 
flesh and big, well-shaped carcass. In this State it is opposed by no 
absurd prejudice against its black legs, and readily commands top market 
prices by reason of its size and quality- 

There is a particularly good local demand for the cockerels at prices 
remunerative to breeders, and the hens, even with their second season, are 
eagerly snapped up. Apart from its selling value, the Black Orpington 
breeder has the satisfaction of never being without a delicacy for liis own 
table; for the person who is desirous of breeding crossbreds for table 
purposes, there is no better cross than a Black Orpington hen mated with 
any variety of Game cock. 

LAYING CAPACITY. 

The Black Orpington hen, moreover, is unexcelled as a layer of 
brown-tinted eggs. A strong point in its favour is its ability to lay in the 
coldest of weather, when eggs are scarce and bring high prices. Even as 
an all-the-y ear-round layer it is by no means to be despised, tlioiigii its 
tendency to ])roodincss renders it unable to cope with the best of the light 
breeds during summer months. Owing to the abnormal craze for records 
as regards mere number of eggs the commercial value of the Black 
Orpington as a la>'er stands in danger of being overlooked. It must not 
be forgotten that a big percentage of its eggs are laid in the dear season; 
hence the total yearly value of its eggs is much greater than appears to 
first glance, and at the present day it stands at the top of the heavy breed 
class as a layer. The brown tint of its eggs is a strong point in its favour 
as a back-yard bird. It is certain that among housewives there exists a 
very strong prejudice in favour of brown-shelled eggs against white- 
shelled eggs. By the opponents of the Black Orpington it is urged that 
its egg is smaller than one would expect from such a big bird. eJudicioiis 
selection on the part of every breeder would, in a couple of seasons, greatly 
increase the average size of the egg. The system adopted by the egg 
circles in this State of grading eggs according to size, together with the 
action of the Poultry Expert in raising the mininiiun average weight of 
eggs at the laying competitions to 24 oz, per dozen, should stimulate every 
Black Orpington breeder in default to breed for a better-sized egg. 

Public competitions have proved that it is i^ossible, by careful selec- 
tion, to produce a Black Orpington well up to the standard weight that 
can, in a year, lay a good number of eggs of a high monetary value and 
of more than average weight. 

AS A SITTER AND LAYER. 

As a sitter and mother the Black Orpington hen is hard to beat. 
Even in these days of extensive artificial hatching there is, during certain 
months, an extraordinary demand for broody hens. The x^raetieal breeder 
with a few dozen Black Orpington hens in his yard is seldom short of a 
broody hen, even in the depth of winteh, and can always obtain a re- 
munerative price for such a treasure. The excessive tendency to broodiness 
is a great weakness in some strains, but, if desired, it can be gradually 
bred out. To do so necessitates a lot of work in keeping complete records 
of each bird, but it is worth the trouble. Black Orpington chickens are 
remarkably hardy and easily reared. They grow quickly and fiedge weR, 
especially the pullets. The best time to hatch them in this State is during 
the winter months from ]\Iay to August- They flourish in the open in 
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the coldest and wettest of weather as no other breeds s(^oni able to^do, 
Thej" are wonderful foragers and do \vell Yvdfh a free run for the first four 
months. They are black and yellow or white wdieu hatched. The chickens 
showing least black generally turn out the most brilliant birds when 
inatiired. 

THE CULLING PERIOD. 

At from four and a-half to five months old it is advisable to cull out 
the cockerels and market those not up to standard type. At that age there 
is a haiidsonie profit in them. They should average about 5 lb. in weight, 
and about 7d. per lb. live weight can be obtained loeally for them. They 
can bring even better money exported oversea. The early pullets coiue 
into lay ^dieii about five months old, and the later liatched ones at ahoiit 
six and a-lialf months. Although a big bird, tiie Black Orpington is not 
a big eater, and does well on a moderate ration. If heavily overfed, parti- 
cularly in the second season, it is liable to put on too niixch fat, and 
deteriorate in laying. To sum up, brietly, there is no better all-purpose 
fowl ill Australia to-day than the Black Orpington. It is exceptionally 
hardy, a good sifter, a splendid table bird, an excellent layer, a moderate 
eater, docile and easily handled, while it does ivell either in coniinement 
or on an open run. 


Statistics. 

COMMOxYWEALTH METEOEOLOGT. 
EAINEALL OF QUEENSLAND. 


Table Showing the Total Rainfall fob each Month op the Yeak in the Agbioultubal 

Disteiots of Queensland. 


Stations. 


1910. 






1911. 





1 

Sept. 

Oet 

Xov. 

Bee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

Jvmo. 

Jnly. 

AnR. 

Sept, 

Sorth, 

Sowen 

) 

! 

3*75 

0-30 

3-89 

6-36 

23-72 

7-57 

10-66 

1*64 

0-12 

0*2 

Nil 

0*16 

Nil 

Oairns 

rsi 

1-67 

7-27 

11-59 

34-49 

27-43 

35-35 

62-31 

2-08 

1-44 

1-48 

0-27 

0-6 

Geraldtoii (Innisfail) ... 

11-51 

3-18 

7-30 

4-77 

30*96 

35 ’51 

28-39 

50-63 

3-68 

5-10 

6-20 

0-79 

0-30 

Siadie State Parm . . . 




3-87 

11-69 

4-16 

2-29 

0-29 

0-29 

Nil 

Nil 

0-49 


Herberton 

0*58 

6-43 

4^93 

9-71 

11*43 

13-16 

15-35 

14-17 

0-58 

0-36 

0-40 

0-5 

Nil 

HugheiideA 

3-75 

1-57 

3-41 

1-13 

9-16 

3-76 

0*17 

6-29 

0-4 

0*2 

0-2 

Nil 

Nil 

Kamerunga State Nurs. 


2-08 





2308 


62-28 

161-0 





Mackay 

4-32 

0-7 

2-67 

2*15 

36-52 

13-04 

14-41 

3-14 

0-77 

0'22 

6-43 

o-is 

6-3 

ilesBipaMi 

2-90 

3-17 

10-36 

19 91 

32-76 

21-95 

71*04 

37*10 

1-44 

0-33 

1-28 



Boo&liaKipton 

1-62 

0-99 

4-17 

2-46 

9-64 

21-07 

6-39 

1-44 

0-66 

Nil 

0-24 

1-17 

Nil 

VownsTille ... 

3-34 

0-11 

2-53 

6-77 

25-40 

19-24 

4-24 

3-02 

0-7 

0-11 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 















Biggeato State Farm 


2-36 

4-69 

5-96 

10-37 

’ 7-34 

i 6-25' 






0-79 

Bri»b?ftiQe' 

2*72! 

3-27 

2-49 

13-99 

10-30 

5-841 

1 4-69 

6-88 

0-90 

6-9 

i-b) 

2-b 

0-84 

, Bffladabe^ ' 

s*asi 

0-70 

8-39 

1-68 

21-05 

j 9-75 1 

j 4*31 ' 

1-46 

0-66 

Nil 

0-37 

1-15 

Nil 

' Crobambtirat 

2-30 i 

1 3-83 

3-31 

6-20 

28-86 

! 19-20 

16-67 

2*94 

1-21 

0-13 

3-58 

2-03 

0-51 

... ' ' ... 

2-11 .1 

1 3-96 

4-09 

3-29 

8-08 

i 2*24 1 

j 3-20^ 

tl76 

0-91 

Nil 

0-68 

0-43 

0-42 

ait ' . > , 

4-65 

! 3-41 

: '3-84 1 

7-63 

11-90 

6*04 i 

1 3-54 

0-0.9 

1-90 

Nil 


1-51 

2-01. 

Gtfttoxi Agric. holtege 


! ' 3‘60 

; 2-85 i 

6-84' 

12-03 

3-98 i 

2*80 

1-38 

0-58 

Nil 

6-72 

0-90 

0*96 

GysapSe " ...r'v 

:U-54 

i 2-90 

3-16 1 

1-96 1 

9-13 

6*33 ! 

6'(>2 

1-88 

0-32 

Nil 

0-97 

(C4B 

0-26 

Ipswich 

tm 

i 3-70 

1*96 

6-04’ 

8-16 

4*19 

2*51 

1-38 

0-42 

Nil 

0*59 

1*12 

0-34 

M&ryborowKti 

1-22 

1 1-53 

4*19 

3-19 

16-93 

6'5S 

7*20 

2-61 

0*16 

0-11 

O'isa 

1-47 

0-9 

Kama 

0^'4iS 

! .3*04 

4*89 

0-96 

11-62 

5-94 

1*25 

0*14 

1-13 

Nil 

0-67 

1*56 

0*87 

Som!i. S tats Farm 


i 2'95 

3-50, 

7-97 

9-72 


5*30 

0-04 

*03 

1*39 

0*74 

Tewantin 

1' ^ i-m 

I 3-17 

7*71 

8*25 

20-84 ; 

8’b 

18*11 

1*78 

0-57 

6-22 

2-53 

1-07 

0-4 

Warrea State Farm ... 

1 .... 

[ ^ 0-46 

• « ’ 



11-75 

3*17 


Nil 

0-6 

1-01 

Warwick ' 

1 1*3S 

1 : ,2-20 

' 3-86 

3*46 

7-13 

aoi 

3*12 

6*74 

i-04 

Nil 

1-20 

1-50 

6-80 

„ Hermitage 

State Farm 
Westbrook State Farm 

i 

i Q-SS 

r ... 

i 2-98 


’ 4-44 

s-k 

3-90 

i-76 

6*50 

6-79 

on 

1 i-i 

6-k 

6-82 

Tacdina 

1 3-34 


16-05: 

12-04 

10*73 

12*02 

2-68 

0-28 

Nil, 

i 2*43 

Nil 

0-30 


approxSateoafy «?0, compiled from telegi'apliio reports, and must )>e considered as 

a. BOND, DiTiBionai Oper. 
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Plate XV!. 



Papaw Trees at Mr. C. B. Steele’s, Gympie. 
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The Orchard. 

PAPAW CyLTiVATION. 

With reference to our article in the August issue of the Jouniar' 
on the subject of ''Pax)a\v Culture,’' and ‘■'Feeding" the Papaw, Mr. C. 
B. Steele, Grjinpie, Avho, judging by the photograph of some of liis trees^ 
appears to have met with considerable success in proving that the Gympie 
district is distinctly favourable to the production of this tropical fruit, 
hlr. Steele's method of '' feeding" the tree would seem to be preferable 
to that of JMr. Jesse (of the Jolo Archipelago, near Borneo), which con- 
sisted of boring a hole in the trunk of the tree and inserting a. rubber tube 
connected with a bottle of sugar and water. This plan would be 
objeetiouable where white ants are numerous, and we slionkl imagine that 
it might he conducive to the eventual decay of the trunk. Mr. Steele 
writes : — 

I am sending yon by this mail, under separate cover, a pliotograph 
showing what can be done on the Gympie goldfield in the ■^vay of 
eiiltivation. 

The centre tree in the x^hotograx^h is about t\vo years old, and this is 
the second time of bearing. The trees on either side are about eighteen 
months old, and bore for the first time this season. The tree on the right 
is probably the Siiigax^ore species, while that on the left is the Hawaiian, 

I would like to know what is the name of the fruit on the centre tree.'^^ 

You will notice I have adox^ted the system of heading back the trees 
— that is to say, have cut ofl: the tox^s, and which I think is an excellent 
method to ndopt when growing this fruit in a cold climate, as by that 
means one is able to give ]3etter attention to tlie trees being covered as a 
protection against frost, and one gets more branches of fruit and naturally 
much nearer to the ground. I have also adopted the system of feeding 
11X3 the trees by pouring sugar dovm the hollow limbs when the tops have 
been taken off, and which I think should be just as efficacious as the 
X^rocess you gave an account of some time ago by which the limbs w-ere 
fed by the insertion of an indi a rubber tube into the trunks about a foot 
a bove the ground, the other end of the tube being x^laced in a quart bottle 
of sugar and water, and the contents thereby syphoned into the tree. 

These trees are growing at an elevation of about 300 feet above the 
sea, with a north-westerly aspect, and a little over 100 yards from the 
Town Hall, Gympie. ^ 

I have also tried the experiment of heading hack the male tree, ]}ut 
so far have not been suceessfui in getting fruit thereby ; but for all that 
I think one gets a better and certainly a more attractive tree ]>y doing so. 

The winter just passed wa.s a very severe -one; but, with the exeex^tioii 
of spoiling the appearance of the tree through the larger leaves dying 
off and the growth for the time cheeked, the frost does not axipear to have 
injured either the fruit or tree itself. 

It should be mentioned that a goodly number of the fruit were' 
picked prior to the photograph being taken, so one can readily see that 
the trees were pretty -well laden. 

In the case of the smaller growth of trees wdiere the fruit w^ only- 
just forming at the beginning of the winter. I h ave found it expedie nt 

It is diflficalt to detemime tXie vmety of the middle tree in the photograph, but Mr. E. 
M. Bailey, Colonial Botanist, h inclined to tfainfe it is the “ Oowleyii.”— Ed. 
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to cut tlie tree well down diiriDg the frosty weather, and by this nieaiis. 
the tree gets a ehauce of throwing out fresh limbs at the ]3egiiiiiing of 
spring, thus enabling the fruit to eventually be far enough advanced to 
hold its own during the following winter. 

All the fruit that has already been picked were of a very good 
flavour, with the exeeption of those piekecl in the extreme cold \veather. 
There was a superabundance of seed in the fruit — iniich more so than 
what was to be found in the fruit imported into Gynipie. 

It would be interesting if so^ne of your correspondents would give 
your readers their views on the cultivation of this somewhat overlooked 
and neglected fruit industry — a fruit which has properties varied and. 
approaching almost the magical — a fruit \vhose plant is one of the com- 
monest, and almost a weed in North Queensland; and yet how trivial and 
prosaic are the honours bestowed upon it 1 

Regarding the best time of sowing the seed, there can be no question 
that the month of September is the best time for making sure of your seed 
coming up, and subsequent easy rearing of the young plants, but I have 
been very successful with seed sown at the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March, and, if great care is taken of the young plants during their 
first winter, I should recommend sowing during the lastunentioned 
period. 


SUMMER . v 

By C. ROSS, Instructor in Bruit Culture. 

It is somewiiat difficult to teach correct prineiiDies in a short article 
and at the same time to be explicit, but the following remarks are made 
as concise as possible. 

Smnmer pruning consists of removing and shortening superfuoiis 
shoots whilst the tree is in active growth. ]\Iost deciduous trees produce 
more young shoots and blossoms on their branches than can ])e proi)erly 
developed. Therefore, for the purpose of producing more fertile brandies 
and better fruit, disbudding is resorted to. AYhat is termed dislindding, 
or thumb priming, is performed in spring and early summer, and simply 
means the removal by the finger and thumb of erowxled and misplaced 
buds or shoots. As the growing season proceeds, occasional vigorous 
shoots will arrive and threaten to upset the balance of the tree by out- 
growing the rest. If such shoots receive a temporary check by pruning 
aivay a part of their extremities the fiow of sap will be diverted to the 
W'eaker parts, so equalising vegetative activity and preserving the proper 
balance of the tree. Strietty speaking, summer priming, in the case of 
apples and pears, is performed in late summer or autumn, just before the 
fiow of sap has ceased. Starting earlier only induces secondary growth 
wliieli has to be removed, but dominant shoots may be pinched back from 
time to time. If properly carried out, winter pruning, to a large extent, 
may be dispensed with. At this season it is impossible to mistake the 
difference between a fruit bud and a wmod bud in the apple and pear, 
whereas in mnW nothing is more difficult for the amateur than to be 
able to distinguish between them. The fruit buds are short, thick, and 
blunt at the end and surrounded by a worl of leaves. The wood bud 
is long, thin, add tapering. 

The previous year's shoots should be properly spaced by disbudding 
or thinning out with the knife, preserving those canwiRg fruit buds or 
spurs. Wood hiids on the main branches are usually very numerous, and 
are produced in clusters round the blossom buds. These, in the first 
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instance, slioiild be redneed, and subsequently, if a tendency to over- 
crowding is observed, be further suppressed- Shoots from the wood buds 
retained should be allowed to grow freely until they have attained their 
full length (about February or March), when they siioiiid be cut back 
to seven or eight buds of the base. Terminal shoots (leaders;? and those 
required to hii vacant spaces must be retained at their full length to be 
treated at the winter i)runing. All subsequent shoots that may form 
should lie stopped at the fifth or sixth leaf, and in eonseqiieiiee the sap 
will be forced back, settle in, and develop the fruit buds nearer the base, 
wdiere the fruit is most desired, also expose the tree and its crop to more 
light and air. 

In the case of a top bud of a last yearns shoot grooving strongly, and 
one or more weaker buds in a better position for forming a future branch 
lower down, the top shoot should be persistentl}" pinched back to allow 
the belated buds to overtake it. 

Apricot trees in spring should have the superabundant buds and 
shoots rubbed out, leaving the remainder properly spaced and the points 
of sappy growths jiinched out. Shoots that are present in the centre of 
the tree, after the crop has been gathered, are then cut back to 9 or 10 in. 
Any growths that may arise from the retained portions of these shoots 
will ripen into fruit-bearing wood. All shoots that are crossing each 
other should be suppressed. Leaders that are retained after thinning 
out may be left to grow, but the over-robust ones should be shortened. 

Tile summer treatment of plums consists of pinching back the extra 
strong shoots and shortening and thinning out the laterals. Where 
leaders show signs of overcrowding, a number of them should be entirely 
suppressed or cut back to form fruiting spurs for the next year's crop. 

The young shoots of peach trees should be evenly" spaced by dis- 
budding in spring to give regularity and an equal diffusion of sap. Were 
all the shoots proceeding from the main branches retained, they would 
be imperfectly matured, and fully developed buds would only show’ at 
the terminal points, but, by the admission of abundance of light into the 
interior, this condition of things is altered, insomuch that plump fruit 
buds will be developed nearer tbe base of the shoots. As the summer 
proceeds, overcrowxling should be relieved by thinning out, and over- 
vigorous leaders checked by pinching the extremities. Severe winter 
pruning frequently causes an excessive number of shoots the following 
spring; it is therefore essential that the leaders be thinned out before 
the sap has quite ceased to flow in summer, and the side shoots thinned 
and shortened to induce the elaboration of the returning sap in the low’er 
buds. This general shortening of summer shoots should not be performed 
too early, for in that case the fruit buds would burst into lateral growih 
and spoil the issue aimed at — that of the production of good fruit. 

Summer Treatment op Citrus Friuts. 

* The fallacious notion that evergreen trees require no pruning has 
been a cause of many orchards being gradually reduced to an unprofitable 
and diseased condition. If pruning is necessary for deciducuis trees, how 
much more so is it the case for the development of buds, shoots, and fruit 
OB citrus trees that exclude light and air all the year round ! Deciduous 
trees are usually pruned in winter w^hen at rest and denuded of foliage, 
wiiereas evergreens are pruned w^hen the sap is rising in spring and 
while the tree is in a state of vegetative activity, therefore, to a large 
extent their treatment comes under the heading of summer pruning. 
Intelligent culture and the pruner’s art comes more partieulariy into 
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requisition when we consider the inaccessibility of parasitical fiingoicls 
and insecds on mipriined and neglected evergreen trees. 

Oranges and Ifandarmj. — Supposing a young tree to have become 
well established, with the centre leader cut out, and a framework of four 
main arms and a stem not more than 2 ft. in height, proceed as follows : — 
Maintain the four leaders as near as possible at ecfual distances. The side 
shoots proceeding therefrom and growing in the desired direction should 
be encouraged until vStrong enough to dispense with the centre leader, 
will eh is now cut out. We now have two leaders in place of one, which 
lays the foundation of a secondary system of arms.. Overcrowding must 
be avoided by pruning away watery shoots, and such as are striking in 
an horizontal direction across the tree. Terminal shoots often bud out in 
thick clusters; if all these were allowed to grow, some would perish hy 
natural decline, or produce w^eak growth, dense foliage, and provide con- 
genial harbourage for pests. Thin out such shoots to three, two, or one, 
as the case may be, leaving sufSeient space between. Where a fruit has 
been borne, the old fruit stem should be cut right away to give room for 
the new growth. The interior of bearing trees should bo kept free and 
open and all suckers and w-ater shoots suppressed. 

Lemoth — The characteristics of the lemon are considerably different 
to the orange, but the treatment during the first stages are similar, The 
orange only bears its fruit on the terminal twigs, ie., on the outside of 
the ti’ee, whereas the lemon is born on the laterals all along the side limbs. 
As growth proceeds, the side limbs assume a more horizontal position, 
and the consequence is that much sappy growth is produced on their 
upper surface, wliieli, if left, would he a long time coming into fniilfiil- 
ness. Most of these shoots should be rubbed out, retaining only those 
required to lill vacant space, but none of the underside twigs should be 
so treated, as they are the main fruit producers. The lemon is a mor(‘ 
rampant grower, consequently does not require m iniieh thinning as the 
orange; it is more a matter of training to obtain a symmetrical tree. 


TENDERS rOR SUPPLIES OF FRESH VEGETABLES FOR THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock has received advice that 
from time to time tenders are being called for large supplies of fresh 
yegetables which are required for the use of the United States Army in 
the 'Philippines. 

The requirements generally run into about 600,000 lb. of potatoes 
and 120,000 lb. of onions per month. 

As the time for the receipt of tenders is generally rather short the 
British Consul-General at Manila, advises that intending bidders might 
have to arrange telegraphically, to do which they would require some 
firm to act as their agents, and he has supplied the names of three firms 
who might be willing to act, and from whom all particulars could be 
obtained. 

They are:— ,, 

Messrs. Castle Bros., Wolf, and Sons, Plaza Moraga, Manila. 

Messrs. Hashim 'and Go., Escolta,; Manila. 

Messrs. Stevenson and 6o,, Muelle del Bey, Manila. 
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Ti’opieal Industries. 

CONCERNING THE PURCHASE OF AN iWPRO¥ED FARM. 

By a. J. GIBSON, Ph.D., M.A., 

G^ir.eral SuperintendeiJ, Bureau of Sugar Experiment S tat 1011*=!. 

Many prospective farmers do not eare to undertake tlie arduous tasks 
of pioneering new country. They look at a piece of improved land and 
consider that a quicker return on the capital invested is to he obtained, 
without undergoing the hardships of pioneering. 

In a previous article on Hints to Prospective Farmers/’ attention 
was drawn to the importance of choice of locality, &c., and these remarks 
apply equally to improved lands. 

In selecting such lands, it is of the utmost importance to arrive, as 
near as possible, at tlieir capabilities as crop producers. In determining 
this factor it is necessary to know what crop or crops have been grown 
upon the land over a period of years, or whether the crop has been a 
contiiiiioiis one, and wdietber a systematic rotation and fallowing have 
been the practice of the owner. 

A careful examination of the farm should be made to ascertain the 
full properties of it; whether scrub or forest, highlands or lowlands, 
broken, flat, or undulating. The facilities for drainage aud carrying off 
>surplus water in very wet times should also be inquired into, as well as 
the capabilities of the soil for retaining moisture during dry spells. 

The nature and depth of the soil, as well as the subsoil, are matters 
of great moment to the farmer. A shallow soil is of not much use for cane- 
growing, as it does not allow of subsoiiing. Some soils are of a 
clayey nature, aud are very difficult to w'ork. They can only be worked 
at certain times, which experience the farmer must acquire. Others work 
very freely, and it is nearly always possible to get a good tilth. The 
alluvial soils, in particular, are usually easily worked, and good tilth is 
obtained. This factor has a marked bearing upon the strength required 
for the cultivation of the land. IMucli can be done to improve the mecha- 
nical condition of the soil, and the good farmer is ever on the alert to 
bring about this end. It can be done by planting deep-rooted crops, which 
penetrate and loosen up the subsoil. All organic matter possible is turned 
under and allowed to decay. Soil, rich in organic matter, retains mois- 
ture much better than others poor in this element. The writer has seen 
comparatively poor soils considerably enriched by this process, whereas, 
on the other hand, he has seen soils which were once rich in this element 
greatly impoverished through neglecting this essential farming principle. 

On older lands, it is, therefore, necessary to kno\v what has been done 
in the above direction, in order to assist the prospective purchaser to 
arrive at a true valuation of the land. 

On some lands there are a number of grasses wiiicli make cultivation 
very expensive, and they are very difficult to exterminate. Couch grass 
is hard to get rid of, while it is almost impossible to remove permanently 
nut and Johnstone grasses. The spread of these latter grasses is a very 
serious matter, and frequently good lands have been allowed to be over- 
run throiigli neglect and carelessness on the part of farmers. There is a 
difficulty in getting the plant away in nut-grass-infested lands, however, 
when a good strike is obtained, the cane plant can thrive well. 

19 
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Nut grass is to be found chiefly upon river-bank lands. Tlitjsc lands 
are much used on account of their richness, and are largely availed of for 
cane- growing purposes. The great essential in lands of this class is to 
work them thoroughly and use judgment in the planting season. 

It is well therefore, to know what difficulties have to be overcome in 
the above direction, before entering upon the venture. 

Further inquiries should be made into the general state of the farm. 
Get some idea of the value of the work done towards the next year’s crop, 
and Avliat it will cost to i)ut the fallow land under crop. Estimate the 
value of the rooted crop in the ground. In this case it is necessary to 
learn whether the crop is a plant, first, second, or more ratoons. In fixing 
this point, the general appearance of the crop must be taken into account ; 
care must be taken to see that it is free from disease or attacks of insect 
pests. It is desirable to form an opinion of what capital sliould be 
expended on the crop, and what will be the probable return, under season- 
able conditicms. The remaining improvements should he thoroughly 
overhauled ; the state of the fences surrounding the property, paddocking 
accommodation, vdth the usual farmyard conveniences, live stock, farm 
implements, tools, and rolling stock, together with all buildings, should 
be well examined. The value of cane per ton at the nearest mill should 
also be ascertained. 

After the foregoing subjects have been carefully gone into, the pros- 
pective purchaser should be in a position to arrive very closel}^ at the 
value of the farm under offer. 

It is impossible to obtain all the ideal conditions in an,y one farm, 
and the object of this article is more paidieulaiiy to throw out hints to 
those who have not the experience and who need enlightenment upon this 
important subject. 

Naturally, the personal element enters very largely into the question 
of successful farming. One man, farming on comparatively poor land, 
will get good results, while his neighbour on a similar class of soil is 
making failure. Many people pay too much for improved farms. Tho 
true value of agricultural lands can only he arrived at by taking their 
capacity to produce and the net value of the products obtained (under 
good farming conditions and varying climatic influences) over a period of 
years. 

In making these calculations, due regard must also be given to the 
original capital cost of clearing land, interest on capital invested, main- 
tenance and depreciation on working plant, together with value of 
improvements and extensions over the period imder review. It does not 
follow that all monies spent on the land can be charged as an improve- 
ment. It is very essential for the farmer to he able to calculate the cost 
of things. Many of the failures in farming would be avoided if farmers 
knew how to reckon the cost of different operations. 

In many eases it will he very difficult to get accurate detailed costs, 
and the inexperienced man will have to rely upon the best advice procur- 
able, and more particularly use his own judgment. 

There niay he a number of farms in the same locality open for sale, 
and by making comparisons and careful inc^uiries a very near value can 
be obtained.^ It is not a wise thing for an inexperienced person to com- 
mence farming on older lands. It is best to acquire some practical know- 
ledge of farming methods before undertaking the risks. Farmers on 
older lands must be well versed in the art of soil tillage, manuring, &e., 
if they wish to succeed. 
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neutralising the pungency of ginger* 

111 March last the Agent General for Queensland in London was, at 
the instance of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, requested by 
the Chief Secretary to obtain full information relative to the methods in 
vogue in China for the purpose of neutralising the pungency in ginger 
intended for use as desert (preserved ginger). A request was also made 
for rhizomes for planting purposes, of special varieties. 

On receipt of this application from the Chief Secretary, the Colonial 
Secretary, Hongkong, courteously supplied full inforniation as follows : — 

PRESERVING GINGER. 

The ginger is washed and tlie skin is scraped off. It is then 
piinelied with forks and washed in rice water (the water left after wash- 
ing rice), to improve the colour. It is then boiled in three or four 
changes of refined sugar and water for one or two hoirrs until it is 
properly soaked, and then put in barrels and covered woth syrup. 

In the case of dry xireserved ginger, the wet ginger is strained till 
dry; dry sugar is placed on bamboo matting, and the ginger is rolled in it 
till it is coated with the sugar. 

Stem ginger is the young and tender shoots <.)n the roots. Cargo 
ginger is what is left after cutting off the ‘ stems.’ ” 

Further informatiou on the cultivation pursued for tlie production 
of the least pungent kind of ginger, is supplied ]>y Mr. M. W. T. Tueher, 
Superintendent of the Botanical and Forestry Department, Hongkong, 
Mr. Tueher writes: — ^'CAll (hiinese ginger is less pungent than the 
Jamaican variety, but whether the pungency is diu^ to ciiltivatJon or to a 
variety of the plant, I am unable to say.” 

CHINESE METHOD OF CULTIVATING GINGER. 

The method adopted by the Chinese in cultivating tliis I am 

informed, is as follows : — 

The rhizomes are planted in the spring in ridges about 1 ft. high 
and 2 ft. apart. The rhizomes are set in the ridges about 6 in, aiiart. 

Low-lying gromid is generally selectcxi, and water is kept eon- 
tinually between the ridges. 

"When the young shoots are from 6 in. to 1 ft. above the ground, 
the x^lants are heavily manured with urine or nightsoil mixed with 
water. This is repeated at frequent intervals. 

About three months after planting, the first crop of ginger is ready, 
This is known as young ginger,” and is the least pungent and the most 
expensive. 

If the rhizomes are allowed to mature, which will be between October 
and December, they become more pungent, but nothing like the Jamaican. 

Old rhizomes are used for replanting in the spring. 'When the 
present year’s rhizomes are matured, which will be in the autumn (Octo- 
ber in Hongkong), I will send you a consignment for planting. 

The method of preserving ginger as explained by Mr. Tueher 
been given above. 

Articles on the culti vation and preserving of ginger have appeared 
in the '' Queensland Agricultural Journal” in October, 1898, p. 297; 
December, 1900, p. 545; November, 1902, p. 354; April, 1906, p. 461; 
November, 1909, p. 268.. 

A light sandy loam is considered the most suitable for ginger. 
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Botany. 

CONTRIByTIONS TO THE FLORA OF QUEEWSLAND. 

Bx F. MANSON BAILKT, C.M.G., F.L.S., Colonial Botanist. 


Order CEFCIEER-ffi. 

BKASSICA, Limi. 

B. campestris, Linn,, subspecies Hapus, Linn, The Eape. Yields the 
Cole seed; yields colza oil. Hoot fusiform, leaves glabrous and glaucous, 
petals deciduous before the corymbs lengthen. This plant is frequently met 
with as a stray from cultivation in the southern parts of the State. 


Order CABYOPHYLLE-ffi. 

TeiBE SiLENEiE. 

DTANTHUS, Linn. 

Calyx tubular, 5-toothed, finely striated (with 7 to 9 or 11 nerves to each 
tooth) ; base embraced by 2 or more imbricating bracts. Petals with a long 
claw ; blade entire or toothed or fimbriate, claw without a scale. Stamens 
10. Dish a long-stalked gynophore. Ovary 1-celled ; styles 2. Capsule 
cylindric-ohlong or ovoid, 4-toothed or valved. Seeds orbicular or discoid, 
plane or concave, imbricated on tlie columnar placenta ; embryo straight, 
escentric. Herbs, usually perennial. Leaves linear. 'Flowers terminal, 
solitary or in paniculate cymes. The sx)ecies distributed over the temperate 
parts of the globe. 

D. prolifer, Linn. The Prolifenms Pink. A stiff, erect, wiry, glabrous 
annual, simple oi with a few erect branches, 6 to 12 in. liigh. Leaves few, 
narrow, erect. Flowers small, in compact oblong or ovoid terminal heads, the 
calyx quite concealed by broad, dry, shining, almost scarious, imbricate scales, 
from the top of which appear the small spreading piuk petals 

Hab. : This weedy plant is a native of England, but has become duriiig the past few year s 
naturalised around Toowoomba, M. A. Lorignmnn. 


Order RUTACE.®. 

BOEONix\, Sm. 

B. pinnata, var. alba, Bail, This jmetty whit© variety has lately again 
been met with on the Islands of Moreton Bay by Mr. H. Try on, hut Jis it 
seems hitherto to have escaped being recorded it is here given. It only 
differs from the normal form in its pure white flowers. 


Order EUNGil. 

Family HxMEijroMYOETEs. 

The following plants of this Order, with the exception of the Aseroe, 
have been determined for me by Mr. G. Massee, of Kew, England : — 
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AGAKICUS, Linn. 

Sub GENUS Lepiola. 

A. gracilentuSj Kromh, Edible. Stem hollow, and slightly bulbous, ring 
free, thin, 5*6 in. long, 4-5 lines tliick, obsoletely scal>^ Pileua rather fleshy, 
at first ovate, then campaniilate, and at length flattened, spotted with brownish 
scales; gills remote, broad, pallid.' — Cooke’s British Fungi. 

Hab. ; Oxley, D. O^Conmr, 

A. aureuSj Mass., sp. nov. 

Hab. : In a horse-yard, Brisbraie, C. T. White. 


Sub GENUS Tbicholoma. 

A. sordidiis, Fries. Pileus 6 cm. broad, tough, subeaniose, campaiiulate- 
convex, depressed, submnboiiate, glabrous, appearing meust. Margins at 
length striate. Stem about 0 cm., stuffed, tibrilloso-striate, subiricurved, 
thickened at the base; gills rounded, suberowded, light-violet or sooty- 
coloured, at length siniiate-decaiTcnt. Spores ellipsoid-, 7-9 by 3, 5-4 /x, 
muricate. 

Hab. ; Aaioiigsfc Bri-jbano River, G. T. White. 


S U B GENUS Ps ALLIOTA. 

A. sylvaticus, ScJiceJl The AVoods Mushroom. Pileus fleshy, thin, 
cainpanulate, then expanded (8 cm. broad), gibbous, fibrillose, or squamiilose ; 
ring simple, dislant, stem hollow, unequal, whitish (8 cm. long, IJ- cm. thick) ; 
gills free, crowded, rather thin, dry, reddish, then brown. Spores 6-8 by 4 /x, 
Hab. : At the stem of a shrub in Brisbane Botanic Gardens, F.3LJJ. 


PANES, Fries. 

P. conchatus, Fries. Luminous. Pileus fleshy, tough, thin, unequal, 
excentric and dimidiate (2-4 in.), cinnamon, becoming pale, at length 
sqnamulose; stem short (| in. long), unequal, pubescent at the base; gills 
forming decurrent lines on the stem, somewliat branched, whitish, flesh-coloured, 
■then ochracoous. 

Hab. : Emnundi, .7. F. Baileii and C. T, White. 


POMES, Fries. 

A. — Mesopobes. 

F, rudis, Berlc., Fi. Tasm. Stem subeentral (2-0 cm. long), rooting in 
the wood, equal, brown, covered with a tawny pruinosity, these shining « 
pileus convex, rather depi^essed in the centre, orbicular, browm, pruinose like 
the stem, or minutely velvety, rugose (8-12 cm. dinm.); margins obtuse; 
pores brown, subrotnnd, of medium size, substance pallid, soft and spojjgy. — 
-Cooke’s Handbook of Austi\ Fungi. 

Hab. : Brisbane River, J. B. BkertcMey and 0. T. White. 

Familv Piiallotbei. 

ASEEOB, labill. 

A. poculiforma, Bail., Qi. Agri. Journ., xxv. 105. Further specimens 
having been received of this unique plant, additional figures are here given 
to show the deviation in form of plant in the egg-stage, and also in the number 
of receptacle-limbs, which seem to vary from 7 to 11. The plant seems to 
grow in dense masses. I am indebted for my present specimens to Mr. B. A. 
w right, of Toowong. 
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C.T.r., (M, 

A. Young plants. 


FoIIMS of AsEROE PoOULIFORJfA, Bdih 
B. Mature plants. r. Valv«i. 


w. Mycelium, 


Pamilt MELANCOirr.^r. 

HAINESIA, Ell. et Sacc. 

Acemili or pustules under the cuticle, soon bursting tbroogli and forming 
small cushions on the leaves, of pretty colours, often yellowish-red, and sub- 
tremelioid. Conidia oblong or sausage-shaped, continuous, hyaline, basidia 
filiform, often in branching fascicles acroplenrogenous. — Saccardo Sylloge 
Eungoruro, iii. 698. 

H. aurantiaca, Mass. Acervuli scattered, scarcely pulvinate, small, 0*5-1 
mm. diam., often confluent, of a pleasing orange colour, becoming pale. 
Bporulse elliptic on both sides, ultimately roundish, hyaline, often curved, 
10-12 X B*5 /A, sterigmata arising from the brown proliferous strata, filiform, 
hyaline, solitary. 

Hab. : Tatnlx)urine Mountain, J. ff. Simmonds. On fruit of Endiaiidm imigrmf Bail. 

Order ALG-j®. 

The two following Algae have been determined by Mr. K. I), Cotton, of 
Kew, England : — 

CLADOPHORA, Kuetz. 

C, fasca, Martins., De Toni Syll Alg , i. 311. 

Hab. : Southport, P, M. Bmley, Jr. 

PERITHALIA, J. Ag., I)e Toni Syll. Alg., iii. 377. 

P. inermis, B. Br., Be Toni Syll. Alg., iii,: 378. 

Hab. : Alooloolali Heads, U. T, White, 
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Vegetable Pathology. 

PRICKLY PEAR COPUPiTiA> —ALLEGED DESTRUCTiON 

BY INSECTS* 

The Cl overniiient Entomologist' and Vegetable Pathologist, to the 
Department o.f Agrieiiltiire and Stock, Mr. 11. Tryon, who lately visited 
Koina to investigate the reported destniction of prickly pear by insects, 
has furnished the following report — dated llth October, 1911 — on his 
iiKp.iiries to the Under Secretary : — • 

I have the honour to inform you that, in (compliance with instructions, 
I visit(!d Roma on 'Wednesday, 4t]i Oetol^er, for the purpose^ of inciiiiring 
into an instance of reported prickly pear (lestructioii !)y insect agency 
that had bc^eii brought under notice ]}y Mr. Donald Ross as occurring at 
Bunge worgorai and some six miles therefrom. 

In pursuance of this investigation, 1 accompanied Mr. Ross and 
others to the spot indicated by him as exhibiting llie special prickly pear 
fatality to which he had adverted. 

I at once intimati^d that it was one liable to inundation, and that 
water had so, me time since pa.rtly covered it, and the prickly x>ea;r plants 
growing thereon; a eorudiision that Ma*. Ross was in a position to verify. ■ 

The latter then pointed out a number of prickly pear plants covering 
this area that had evidently ceased to grow, and wore, moreover, in some 
cases already partly dead; and extirpating several of these, he pointed 
out (1) that tlu^ bases of the stems of these had undergone a |,>roe6ss of 
wet de(».ay, resulting in the presenc<i of a brown putaeeous substance, tlmt 
seemed to liave orodc^d the sound, healthy tissue, and that (2) this sub- 
stance contained insects grubs'’) that apparently had given rise to its 
presence and to the (Mmsecpuait decadeiuMi of the prickly pear plants 
attendant thereupon. 

These grnh-like inse(d-s I found to ])e the harvie, or maggots, of certain 
flies of more than one kind; and, that they were not ones that, in any of 
their stages of growth, attacked healthy and growing plant-tissue; but 
were insects that were associated with such as had already commenced to 
decay independently of their presence, 

I also found that the flies whose maggots occurred in this connection 
Avere im.duded amongst those that the d(^caying portions of the prickly 
jx^ar Avere still attracting at the time of our visit, and examples of Avhieh 
were captured there by me or at my instigation. 

These i1y-maggots were principally representatives of the early stages 
of growth of specues of t^eria (Syrphidec) ; Neoexaireta (SliraHomynlae) ; 
CaUiphoraj LucAlkty and Mxiscina {M%i<ici(lao) : tlie fii'st two of these 
apparently predominatin g. 

In some eases, apparently as the outcome of the voracity of these 
fly-maggots, the Avet, broken-down, and discoloured tissue had disap- 
peared, leaving in its place a cavity and a few woody fibres. 

In explanation of the phenomena alluded to, it was found that a 
disease was present, that commencing at the extremities of the roots had 
proceeded along their course iintil it reached the bulbous stem base, and 
that the decaying tissue present was the outcome of its attacks. 
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AbcI that this dis<3ase was due to x'>arasitic fiuigiis— apparently 
one, a species of Pytliiiiiii, that the writer ha.d previously foiiiid to occur 
pathogenieally under the circumstances, the special malady being one 
that he had already described under the term ''Sleeping Sidaiess."' 

In other words, that the degradation and decay of the plant’s tissue 
was primary, and that its condition had determined the presence of the 
fly-maggot, and not they it. 

In confirmation of this, roots were taken up that exhibited the death 
and decay referred to, to an extent that fell short of their points of origin 
in the base of the stem, and then no insects were assoc iat(3d with the rott(vn 
tissue present under the circumstances, it being evidently inaccessible to 
them. Also it was shown, too, that the breaking down and discolouration 
of the tissue in the main stem, when it had involved this, was proceeding ; 
whilst as yet fly-maggots had not taken up their abode in it. And, again, 
that aitlioiigli the healthy pai-ts of the prickly pear plants miglit be 
nieehaiiieally injured, as by slashing, the (^xx)osed unaltered tissue had 
no iufixience in attracting the liies in question, raucii less pa,rts whoso 
surfaces were still intact. 

An imj)ortant fact that this instance of the occurrence of the disease 
'' Sleeping Sickness” brought under notice by Mr. Donald Eoss, demon- 
strated, was, that evidently under certain soil conditions there was a 
possibility of its being communicated through the earth from plant to 
plant by water, as might happen when it once occurred in connection 
with prickly pear plants growing on land liable to inundation, as were 
the ones whose unhealthy state is now under consideration. For previous 
observations have shown that it does not become spontaneously dissemi- 
nated under ordinary conditions, where such inundation does not occur ,; 
failing even to become communicated to plants growing ind(‘pendeiitly 
under one>s subject to its attack. 

Mr, Eoss deserves great credit for bringing the matter under public 
notice. Since the conclusion that the disease was duo to insects, and, 
therefore, one possible of being widely disseminated, is a conclusion, that 
an observer lacking special technical knowledge would very naturally 
form, although not every such observer might desire, as did he, that, such 
conclusion he reviewed in the light of more exact knowledge before any 
proposal based on its presumed correctness were definitely propoundexi. 

Special obligations are due to ]\Ir. P. A. Ryan, of Eoma, for provid- 
ing the conveyance of the writer to and from the scene of his investi- 
gations. 

Owing to the great public interest attaching to this inquiry, the 
conclusions arrived at have been already made knowm to the " Western 
Star,” and published in its edition of the 7th instant. 


A POTATO BLIGHT PREVENTIVE. 

A good blight preventive in potatoes is made (says a New Zealand 
paper) by dissolving in 25 gallons of water 6 lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 6 lb. of nitrate of potash — approximately, 4 oz. of each to a gallon of 
water — in which the potatoes should be soaked for 24 hours, and after- 
wards allowed to dry for 24 hours before planting. The specific may 
be used for other seeds. A New Zealand farmer who has been using the 
preventive for the past five years claims that his potato crops have been 
'wonderfully, free from "blight: '■ 
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Eiitomolog'j. 

INSECTS AND PLANTS. 

By P. P>. GREG-SON, Member cf the American Assi»ciation of Ec-mom'c Entoihohjgi^stB. 

Everywhere aroimd there is a continual warfare going on among 
lilants as to which shall keep their ground, for plants nra lighting against 
each other all the time for space, soil, light, and food. Wc can under- 
stand how it is that plants have to struggle so among tlieinselvt^s when we 
remember that each produces, as a rule, a vast number of seeds — some, 
like the poppy, producing many thousands on a siagie stem; and the 
world would in a very f(nv years ])e full of poppies \ver«i it not tliat other 
plants are eompctiiig with them for space and food, and thus keeping 
the poppies from taking up more than their fair share of rooiu. 

Then, ])esides these other competing plants, there are all the plant- 
eating animals., which eat plants in every stage; and the ])irds, which eai 
the buds and seeds; and the frost, which kills oH whole iiniltitiides of 
plants; and drought, floods, &c. 

I3iit plants of all kinds, fi*oiu the great oaks and (‘1ms down to the; 
smallest we(‘d, havi; hosts of insect enemies also, a.gai]ist wliieii they are 
perpetually struggling; and there are as many diffmanit Idiiuls ol iiis(,‘ct 
enemies as there arc kinds of plants, and as a gcuieral rule (‘ach kind of 
plant has its own particular kind of insect to fight against. For instaiiCvN 
the cateipiilar which in:jur<‘S our fruit tre<‘s will not eat the potato, aini 
thc^ wireworm which, eats the potato will not toiK^h the goose,! xn-ry, nor 
will the beetle wlii(di strips off the potato-haulm inoh^st the wlujat, ami 
so on. 

Most inseci.s lay eggs which hatch into grubs or eatiirpillars, and ibe 
chief damage which is done to plants is done by the grul)s or eatiurpillars 
of beetles or moths. Tiu^ average moth will lay jdioiit .‘100 eggs, and tliis 
wmuld give in three years (if uiiehecked) more than a tiiousand million 
caterpillars; and there are thousands of other insec.ts wliich would all 
multiply just as rapidly unless cheeked. 

Insects attack plants in every possible way — neither leaves, roots, 
.seeds, pith, nor the solid wood being immune. There is a little midge 
which lays its eggs in the dower of clover, and the eggs hatch into little 
grubs w}ii(3h eat up the forming seed. Beetles lay eggs like other insects, 
and the gardener often finds inside green peas a little grub making his 
home there. A little beetle has climbed up the pea-vine and laid its eggs 
in the pod, and the grub hatches out and discovers tlie green-pea close by 
ready for his food. Maize, or Indian corn, has every year to contcaid 
against larger beetles, which lay their eggs at the root of the plant for the 
grubs to eat when they hat(ih. 

Caterpillars also attadc the ear of corn. In the Unitial Btat(‘s botii 
corn and wheat have another very injurious insect to light against, and 
this insect alone causes a loss to the farmers of about £12,b()0,f)00. 

Another great enemy which wheat has is the army-worm/’ the 
moth of which lays more than a thousand eggs, and causes sudden and 
overwhelming attacks on the wheat and cornfields by myriads of these 
caterpillars. 

In England, during 1909, the apple crop suffcjrtvi extensively from 
caterpillars,; xnanj trees were stripped of leaves and much fruit damaged 
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or destroyed. Occasioiuiliy in Mi(5liigan wliolc forests of oak, elm, and 
maple are stripped just as if winter had come, and large areas of lir and 
pine are injured by beetles in the timber n^gions. 

In the cotton States the caterx:)illar known as the boll-worm attacks 
the cotton, and often causes losses amounting to many millions of dollars ; 
and even cured tobacco does not wholly escape, for there is a beetle which 
is a great lover of tobacco in all its forms, and its grub relishes it, either 
in cigarette, cigar, or cut leaf, almost equally w'-ell, and of course ruins it 
for the human user. It is estimated that in the United States one-tenth 
of the entire crop of every kind is lost by the ravages of insects. This 
means that in a single year, in that country alone, insects cause a loss to 
the farmers and manufacturers of £75,000,000. 

In the State of Maine a caterpillar called the forest tent-caterpillar 
(because it makes a web like a tent over the branches of trees) collects 
sometimes in such vast numbers that a band of them 11 miles in breadth 
has been known to march through the country, devastating every tree 
and plant like locusts. 

"We see, then, how severe the struggle is in which plant-life is per- 
petually engaged for very existence, and it would seem as if vegetation 
must be in danger of being exterminated. But Nature has devised ways 
of preventing the plant-feeding insects from obtaining full control of 
plant-life by providing enemies of various kinds for them. Chief among 
these enemies are other insects themselves. There is the grub of a very 
abundant little fly whose natural food is this very same forest tent-eater- 
pillar and the army-w'orm. The fly lays its eggs within or attached to 
the body of the living caterpillar, and x>rescutly the little grubs hatch 
and slowly consume the inside of the caterpillar till it dies. Immense 
numbers die in this way in a season. Frogs and birds also are very active 
insect-eaters. 

The potter-wasp, an insect rather smaller than the riomnion brown 
wasp, is extremely partial to the canker-worm, which is a eaterpillar 
that attacks our apple and pear trees. This wasp fills her cells with 
canker-worms as food for her young. There is also a very minute four- 
winged fly which actually pierces the egg of the canker-worm moth, and 
therein lays one of its own eggs, which in due time hatches within the 
canker-worm egg, the shelLof which, though only one-thirtieth of an inch 
long, serves for its habitation and the contents for its food. 

In 1889 the orange and lemon crop of Southern California was 
threatened with extinction owing to the ravages of the fluted scale insect,, 
Icerya purchasi. This insect was accidentally imported into the country, 
and. increased abnormally because of the fact that its enemies were not 
brought in with it. The flnest orange and lemon groves became almost 
w^orthless, and ruin stared the growers in the face. A little blaek-and-red 
ladybird {Vedalm carMnalis) was found to feed upon the insect in its 
native country of Australia, and it was introduced into California. It 
recognised the fluted scale insect as its prey, and devoted itself (.mtirely 
to that species, totally suppressing it in a short time. 

Frost also kills off multitudes of insects every year j and, as if by a 
kind of retributive justice, there are several kinds of plants which them- 
selves eat insects.^ All vegetation must have various materials for its^ 
support, in addition to air and water. It needs nitrogen, jjhosphorus, 
sulphur, &c., and it generally gets from the soil the nourishment it thus 
reciuires ; but in very bog^ soils there is often a lack of these materials, 
and so there are plants existing which actually eat insects in order to get 
nourishment from them. The pretty little English sundew is an insect- 
eater. It has round leaves thickly, ;eovered with small red hairs which are 
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very sticky, and when a fly alights on the leaf, attracted by the smell of 
the sticky fluid, he is caugiit and held by the gummy mass, and the hairs 
on the leaf close up round him, and soon the leaf has sucked the poor 
victimls body dry to provide its own nourishment. 

Another instance is the common English teasel. The leaves of the 
teasel grow opposite one another, and form between them a sort of cup 
or basin Vvfliieh will hold ivater. If you look close into this you will find 
that it is often full of dead midges, flies, ants, &e. The water is both a 
trap and a solvent; the insects are first drowned and then decay, and the 
plant puts forth long threads into the water and derives its needed food. 
Ill the Western Hemisphere there arc many other insect-eating plants. 

We see, then, first a constant threatening by the vegetable world 
to overrun the earth, and tlien its danger of extermination I)y the animal 
world; while all the time checks and counter-checks <J.re at work to keep 
each race within due bounds. This is called the balance of Nature; and 
when the farmer does anything which alters this balance, as by growing 
a crop on which particularly destructive insects feed — such as wheat or 
Indian corn — then we find that that particular kind of insect, by being 
thus encouraged, outmatches the other insects and things whicih Ivcop it 
in check in its natural state, and then it is that artifleial remedies (such 
poisons or variation of the crop) have to be adopt(?d to aid tlie farmer to 
fight it, and most Governments havi^ establishiKl bureaus wliere entomolo-, 
gists study the best remedies to ajiply. It is not within the scope of this 
sketch to explain the various devices adoiited, such as spraying with 
arsenites or emuisions or fumigating with gas for leaf-eating insects, 
injecting bisulphide of carbon into the soil for root-<*atiiig insects, &( 3 . ; 
but one instance may be mentioned as showing tlie attentive watchfulness 

Every year the cotton crop is liable to immense damage in tiie 
Southern States from the boll-worm, w}ii(ih bores into cot:ton-bo]ls. This 
S])eciGs is one of the most difficult of insects to deal witii dir<3etly, from 
its habit of feeding concealed in stafli a way that in most cases tlu:‘. appli- 
cation of arsenites is a prautitaal impossibility. It was found tlmt Indian 
corn was the favourite food, and they will aftac'k it in prefertMHn) to 
everything olst\ This preferenc(3 is taken advantage of by eottoii-growors, 
who i)lant Indian corn in cotton-fields at su(.fli a time tha,t the cans will be 
in an attractive condition precisely when the moths would otherwise lay 
their eggs in the cotton-bolls. In 1887 (before the adoption of this 
practice) an estimate was made of the loss caused to colton-growers by 
this insect, and it was stated to be 60,000,000 dolhu’s in that one year. 

Leaving now this struggle of xilants and insects, we may turn with a 
feeling of relief to a happier phase in their lives. Most plants depend 
entirely on the help of insects to enable them to produce seeds, and the 
kind office perfoioned by these insects (though unwittingl,y) more than 
compensates plants for the damage done by other insects, for without 
seeds plant-life wuiuld soon disai)x>ear. Let us see how iosivits help. 
Suppose we tak(i a geranium blossom for the purpose and examine it 
carefully. We find in the very centre of the blossom a, tall spike, which 
eallecl the pistil. If touch the top of the gmrtly with our 

Anger we notice it is a little sticky. On examining the blossom still 
further we And a number of slender, thread-like parts of the flower,, 
wdiich are called the stainei-is. These shed a yellow powder which is called 
pollen. At the lo-west part of the pistil are very little knobs, which later- 
on are seeds ; but they would not swell and grow into seeds of themselves, 
but would wither away and come to nothing. They require some of the 
pollen to i*each them, and the only way by wffiieh the pollen can reach 
them is by some of it being applied to the pistil. As soon as even one 
grain of it touches the top of the pistil it adheres, and instantly begins 
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to grow hj sending out a little tube wliicdi makes its way clown within tlie 
streni of the pistil, until it eomos in eo.nta<d, with the .little knobs, and the 
moment it reaches these they quicken* into life and begin to develop into 
good seeds. The yellow pollen powder is always produced at the top of 
the stamens. 

And now "we are in a position to uii<lei\stand hove insects help. Plants 
have several ways of attracting theiri. Generally they have brightly 
coloured parts (wdiieh are called petals) siuToundirig tlie stame.ns. These 
are the signboards,’’ and they are painted ah kinds of colours. — red, 
3 'ellow, blue, &c., and advertise to the insects that hero is good honey.” 
Plants do not unfold their '' signboards” till the stamens are ready to 
siippl^^ the pollen or the pistil is ready to receive it, and then come the 
insects (principal among wdiieh arc the bees) to ged tlie honey, and as 
the hoiKQy is always placed right down in the base of the liowcu* tlK^.y .force 
their way down as far as they can. In squeezing into th<3 ilower they rub 
against the ataim3ns: and get some of the pollen upon their bodies. They 
then go to another flower to get more honey, anti squeezing into it they 
touch the pistil and some of the poiieii attaehers to it, and, as w(^ have 
seen, quickens the seeds into life. This is called pollination. Gard(3ne.rs 
and liorists often pollinate howers themsclTes. They procure some of the 
pollen-dust from the stamens of one flowin' and rub it on to the top of 
the pistil of another freshly opened flower wdth the point of a penknife, 
and then they cover over the flower with a bag to keep insects from ].)ring- 
ing more pollen, and of course they have to cut off all the stamens from 
the flower. 

Plants wdiieh blossom in the evening depend on moths for eanyiug 
their pollen from blossom to blossom, and Nature has therefore provided 
that all night-ho'wering plants are wdiite, because no other colour is schui 
so wnll in the dusk — a red or blue blossom would be almost invisible; and 
almost all niglit-fimvering blossoms are heavil^^ scoui.ed, like the jasmine, 
the Vvdiite eampion, tuberose, gardenia, &c., and this scent lielps the moth 
to find the way to the flower when there is liardl}' cuougli light for him to 
see the wdiite petals. 

Flowers wdiieh do not advertise by showw signlioard” or l\y their 
sexnit have to be pollinated l),v the wind. The catkins of the hazel, birch, 
and walnut, and the flowers of grasses, wheat r.ve, Indian corn, oats, &c., 
all have to depend on the wind, and so what these llowers need is a 
prodigal quantity of pollen, and the x>ollenunust hang out in such a wmy 
from the cup of the flower as to be easily dislodged by passing lireezes. 
If we were to shake the staminate catkins of the hazel ive should he fairly 
covered with the pollen dust, and so the wind blowss this dust broadcast, 
and some of it alights on the pistils of other hazeI-blo>ssoms, 

But we w^ere talking really about Avhat insects have to do with plants, 
so let us return to them. The bee is by far the most useful of all insects 
to plants. It is not the greed for honey that makes them so active; but 
at home in their nest are a host of yoxmg ones, and it is the necessity of 
getting food for them that keeps the bees so hard at work gathering 
honey. The pollen of each kind of flo"wer is quite different from the 
pollen of any other kind of flower, so that if a bee rubbed the pollen of a 
buttercup on the pistil of a lil^’' it would not make the lily have good 
seeds; but Nature does not allow such useless waste of pollen, for a bee 
only visits one kind of fioxver during the day. Suppose an apple-blossom 
was the first flower visited by a bee in the morning it would only visit 
apple blossoms during the whole of that clay. This instinct has been 
abundantly tested. 

Some floxvers can only be pollinated by certain insects, because they 
are so shaped that other insecls cannot reach the honey, which is all the 
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insects really want, f lie.y, of course, do not know that they are pollinat- 
ing, or anything of th^^t kind. Onr common English figwort is pollinated' 
almost exclusively ly wasps. It has a cnrioas, Inrid-lookiiig reddish- 
brown blossom; and, m wasps eat meat as w^ell as fruit, the hgwort, to 
attract them, looks as meaty as it can, and has an odour consistent with 
its appearance. 'There are other plants which can only be pollinated hy 
the biimhle-becs. The common nasturtium is one such plant, because no 
other insect has a yrebiscus of appendage and tongue long enough to 
reach the bottom cof the spur wdiieh holds the honey. The heartsease 
and red Dutch dovet’ are other flowers which are so shaped that only 
insects of the size smell weight of the humble-bee with its long proboscis 
can pollinate them, and if all the bumble-bees died out these flowers would 
probably wdiolly dis^lp||)ear. Every attempt to grow red clover in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand failed until the bumble-bee was imported. The bees 
have multiplied there wiih wmnderful rapidity, and spread over the whole 
of the cultivated portion of these countries, and abundance of seed is now 
pirothieed as a result where before Australia and New Zealand had to 
import their red clovesii' seed. 

The Smyrna fig, tthe most esteemed of the edible varieties, can only 
be produced by the agency^ of a small insect called the Capri flg-wasp. In 
1880 a niun1)er of fig-trees 'were introdueed into California direct from 
Smyrna, in Asia ffiaor, hut for ten years never bore any perfect figs, the 
crop dropping’ off bcfWe the figs began to mature. Several of these little 
wasps were then imp(»rted from Sinyuma, and noAV the growing of the 
Smyrna fig in Calii’oraia lias become a very successful industry. 

It is not possible within the limits of a sketcdi sixcdi as this to give 
.more than hints of wlir-it is going ou around us in the vegetable and animal 
worlds; but these will! serve to show that Nature is really a vast arena> 
witli plots and coiirit«(Tp]ots of infinite vari-ety to maintain the l)alanee, 
and tliat with tlio Jevdopment of plants their enemies also develop, but 
.never beyond the smanut of injury the plant, can stand.—^ Chamberses 
JoiirnaL 


AMOTHEI^ white AWT OW WEW CLEARINGS, 

(Ireiiier’s Ruljfeer News” has ilie following note, ]>y Mr. Lewtoii 
Ih^ain, on tbe oecurrewce of a white ant hitherto only known on tapio(3a. 
jilantations, and piroTibusly eonsidenxi harmless: — 

Some cases hav^e Bucently^ been l)rought to the notice of the Depart- 
inent of Agriciiltiii’c, Kuala Lumpur, in which Ternies carhana- 

rius lias been fonucl killing newly planted stumps by stripping them of‘ 
their bark. ITp to ilie present this has onl,y been noticed on old tapioca, 
estates. Tlie«o termites were i)reviously considered liarmloss, and it is* 
important to find out 4 S soon as possible bow far their ravages have been 
noticed clsewlvire, Tcrmcff carhonarim may be distinguislied from oilier 
white ants'” ot tm’uiiites, as the.v are more correctly calhHl, by the large 
size aiid sooty colorxriwg of tlie soldiers. The Ksoldiers of tliis species are 
of two kinds; the larger over half an inch long including the .mandibles 
or nippers, wliieli ean inflict an unpleasant bite; the smaller, about three- 
eighths of an indu The mandibles are curved upwards to tlie tips, and 
do not possess teetlr between the base and the tip. The queen is as large 
as that of Termes Dicii 4 yamis^ attaining a length of one and three-quarter 
inches. These termites are often found in the same nest as Termes 
•snVphtirms^ little sulphur yellow species, which lives ip hard-eased 
mounds sometimes 5 ft high. The queen of T. siilpJmretis averages' onlj' 
1.1/4 ill. In length. Hermes snlplmreus and cariofiarius are both, described 
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in books as harmless, l>eing fungus (or moukr’) eaters. Ohie fungus 
grows on cakes or masses of vegetable matter which are stored in special 
chambers in the nest. 

Up to no’w analyses of these masses have failed to show any traces 
of nib]3er, but further samples are wanted for analysis w^ith notes of the 
depth at which they are found, as those examined may only liavc been 
collected by Termes sulphtireus. If Termes carhonarms makes a se|)arate 
nest, it has not yet been described. The stumps are reported to Ixi 
attacked at night and in the early nioriiing after ajid during rainy 
w-eather. This Avould be a dangerous pest to young estates, but for tlie 
faet that the nest of I'ennos sulphitreus, which it inhabits, is easily found 
t'li w'eliuveeded esates, and the inmates, both sulphurous and carbeynarias^ 
can be easily killed with the fumes of arsenic and sulphur applied tiireugk 
tlie nozzle of the Universal White Ant Exterminator. Or carbon bisul- 
phide 3iiay be poured on to a large piece of eotton-'wool phiced iiL one of 
the upper cham])ers of the nest and the hole above stoi'ped wdth <da,y. 
The vapour of carbon bisulphide being heavy and very poisonous, sinks 
along the passages, killing all insects with which it comes in contact. A 
third improved method wmuld be to find and destroy the (preen and then 
poison the rest of the inmates of the nest. 

Specimens of the various forms of this termite, preserved in spirit, 
and the cpieen chamber in the nest, as well as information about the 
nesting habits, distribution, and damage caused, will be most welcome if 
addressed to — The Director of Agriculture, P.M.S., Kuala Lunrpur, 
Selangor. 
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General Notes 

■GOOD ROADS— THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF THE ROAD 

DRAG. 

With the opening up of new lands in agricultural districts, the 
question of roads becomes of much importance. Eoad-making, in blaidv- 
■.soil country, or through sciaibs and pxueldy-pear country, on engineering 
principles is an expensive business, but very good roads may be made and 
maintained at low cost by the use of the road drag as is done in tlie 
United States of America with signal success. In the issue of this -Journal 
for July, 1908, will be .found a description of the Split-log Drag,” by 
means of wliich, it is stated, that sound roads can be made through agri- 
■cultural lands for ” a mere song.” Following is a reprint of Press 
Bulletin No. 33, issued by the University of Nebraska, IJ.S.A., in Ma>, 
1910, in which the drag, its construction, and metliod of use are clearly 
described. Tlie implement would appear to he well worth a trial in 
districts where good roads are not. The author, Mr. L. "W. Chaos, 
writes : — 

G(.)Nstritction and Use of the Eoad Drag. 

In general, Nebraska has a soil which is especially well adapted for 
good earth roads, and with the proper care the earth road will Ixe more 
satisfactory than any other type of road construction for many years. 



The split-log drag, or, as it is commonly called, the ‘‘ King” drag, 
is without doubt the best implement for keeping roads in shape, and in 
many instances is as efficient as any other implement in the construction 
of earth roads. 

The Construction of the King” Drag. 

The King drag can be constructed of either a split log or a plank, 
but in this state the plank is much easier to obtain than the log, hence 
this brief description pertains to the construction from planks. 

Select a good yellow pine, ash, or oak plank 2 in. thick, 12 in. wide, 
and 14 ft. long. Cut this in two at an angle so that one edge of each 
piece' is 7 ft. and 6 in. long and the other edge is 6 ft. and 6 in. long. 
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Spike to tlie back hikI along tli(3 centre of eacli of IIk'kb planks a 2“in. by 
4-iii. brace at the front end should start from the middle of tli(3 rear plank 
stakes about 26 in. apart and 4 in. from each end with a 2V1> in. auger, 



Fig. 1. — Road before dragging. The ruts in this road were so deep that it was 
impossible for the camera to show the depth of both, so a view of only one rut 
was taken. 

using care to keep the angei' perpendienlar to the plonk. The 2-in. by 
4-in. brace at the front end should start from the jniddie, of tlie r<‘{U' pla.uk 
and drop to the bottom part of tin? front plank, Ihie hhidt^, whit'k is 
generally made of stock cutter steel, should b{^ given tln^ proper {uiliing 
slope by placing a wedge-shaped strip between it and tbe plank. One 
end of the chain is fastened to a cross stake and the otlier passes t.lu'ough 
a hole in the plank and is held in position hy means of a i:)in. 

Use op the Brag. 

The use of the drag is more satisfactory if the road has first been 
crowned with a blade grader, but whenever this is not eonvenient and 
the traffic is not too heav>^ the road may be gradually brought to a crown 
by means of the drag. 

Th^ surface of the average country road should be covered in one 
round with the drag. One horse should b(3 driven on the inside of the 
wheel track and the other on the outside, the drag being set, by means 
of the chain, so that it is running at an angle of a])out 45 degrees with 
the wheel track and working the earth toward the centre of the road. 
In the spring when the roads are more likely to be rutty and soft it is 
generally better to go over the road twice and in soma places more tiuK^s, 

The drag should be floored with boards which are separated by open 
spaces of sufficient, width so 'that the dirt which falls over will rattle 
through and yet they should be close enough so that the driver can move 
about upon the drag cpiite freely. 

To insure the successful operation of the drag it is necessary for the 
driver to use careful judgment. Sometimes it is essential that the blade 
be held down so that the drag will cut roots and weeds, while at other 
times the front edge should not hear too heavily upon the surf aee* as it 
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will dig out a soft place wliieii would be better if left undisturbed. This 
regulation of the cutting edge can be aeeomplislied by the driver moving; 
back and forth or to the right and left on the drag. 



Fig. 2.— The samie road after having been dragged tlire(?t year.s. 

If the road is to be crowned with the drag it is often well to plough a.‘. 
light furrow along the sides and work this loosened dirt to the centre. 

On roads with heavy traffic tlie drag should be used inuch oftener* 
and with nioia^ care than on roads wuth light traffic. 

The distance from the drag at which the team is hitched affects the 
cutting. A long hitch permits the blade to cut deeper than a short hitch, 
likewise a heavy double-tree will cause the cutting edge to settle deeper 
than a light one. 

Strange as it may seem, the heavier the traffic over a properly 
dragged road the better the road becomes. 

When to Use the Drag. 

There are very few periods of the year when the use of the drag- 
does not benefit the road, hut it does the best work when the soil is moist 
and yet not too sticl^y. This is frequently within a half-day’s time after 
a rain. 'When the earth is in this state it works the best, and the effects. 
of working it are fully as beneficial as at any other time. The Nebraska 
soils when mixed with water and thoroughly worked become remarkably 
tough and impervious to rain and if compacted in this condition they 
become extremely hard. 

This action of the soil in becoming so hard and smooth not only helpa 
to shed the wafer during a rain but also greatly retards the formation of 
dust. 

What May be Expected from the Use of the Drao, 

So much has been written and said pertaining to the great benefits' 
from the use of the road drag that many people beginning the use of it 
become discouraged before they are well started. They should not feel b 
thus, as it often takes a whole season for the road to become properly ' 
puddled and baked to withstand the rains and traffic. After a road bas; 

20 
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been, worked witli ti drag only a short: tinu^ it is well to oxjUM'i it to 
stand up to heavy traffic during a (^Hitinned damj) sp<?1! without lacing 
affected. However, it will take far heavier traflic than most (‘urth i.'oads 
receive to more than serufi: up the surface. During t.he four yc^ars tliat: 
the writer has observed the road shown in Figs. .1 juid 2^ only onca^ has 
it ever become so soft that teams were not hauling a ton and jidiaif of 
coal in each load over it. Even in the fall of 1009, teams were didivering 
3,500 lb. of coal at a load to the University Farm boiler-house hefoi^e Iluj 
roads became frozen. 

It is not w^ell to consider the beneiits from a good road jis solely 
confined to heavy traffic, for there is no doubt but that the i.imi^ saved to 
light vehicles and the greater pleasure derived from their xise over good 
roads far surpasses the economy in heavy hauling. 

While driving over a well-crowned, smooth road the i.mim does not: 
have to follow the usual rut, no slacking has to be made for irrc^gubirities 
in the surface, and it matters not whether one or two horsirs are being 
driven, 

PRICKLY PEAR ERADIOATOR AND DESTROYER. 

By a. MALLETT. 

The illustration of the PricMy Pear Bradicator a.nd Destroyer has, 
as the name implies, been designed for the purpose of bringing about in 
a complete manner the destruction of the pear. That the pest rerpiires 
attacking in all seriousness cannot be denied, therefore, the short descrip- 
tion herein contained may possibly be appreciated by many anxious 
settlers and others who are fighting, and in many instances figlitiiig iu 
vain, the rapid growth of the pear. 
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With power and strength, much can he done, and throughout the 
design of the machine ample strength has never been lost sight of. 

Firstly, for tills purpose the most reliable prime niovei’ in the form 
of a traction engine has been introduced, which not only gives the pOAver 
for driving the machine into the j^ear in an^'^ required direction, but also 
supplies the necessary power for the cutting, grinding, &e. 

The machine proper consists of a substantial carriage, on which are 
mounted the various clevices for dealing Avith the pear. The first of these 
is the cutter which might be described as an enlarged crosscut saw, but 
works after the manner of a mowing machine and at 200 strokes per 
minute mows the pear off close to tlui ground. Side cutters D.2 are also 
fitted so that a definite track of suffbdent Avidth is cut so as to enable the 
tractor to move forAvard. As considerable wear is anticipated in these 
cutters, they haAU^ been so constructed as to be inexpensive and easily 
replaced. Directly o\xu‘ the cutter Avorks the reducer and collector ih 
This reduces the pear to smaller pieces, and deals Avith the upper growths, 
and is also so arranged that it Avill remove the fallen pear clean of the 
cutter, and passes it to the elcAmtor E. The elevator consists of arms 
fitted with endless chains acting as a rake ; by this means the x)ear is drawn 
up a slight incline and falls into the rollers or grinders. The grinders 
F'J, and F.2, consist of two complete sets of chilled east-steel serrated- 
edged rollers, mounted on suitable shafts. The rollers, wdiicli are conical 
in shape, w-ork side by side with the ax)ex of the one cone, fitting colsely 
into the reverse of the opposite cone, and reAulve at a higlx speed inwards, 
but, in order to obtain a tearing action, the speeds are not equal. 

The piiar, after passing through, then falls to tlic ground in a harm- 
less pulp. 

To simply destroy the up^ier growth and leave the roots intact would 
be of little value, therefore, grubbers and ploughs are introduced to tear 
the roots from the ground, then are collected and j)assed through the 
grinders. Consequently, after the clearing has been eifeet(xl, the land is 
practically ready for the farmer to sow his crop>s. 

Much importance is placed on the nect^ssity of saving and completely 
destroying the smallest particle of pear, as it is a well-known fact that, 
Avith favourable AA'eatlier, a A^ery small piece AAmuld soon take root and 
flourish. Therefore, the body has been so constructed that once the pear 
is cut, it must fall into the machine, Avheii the only outlet is through the 
rollers, Avhen, as before stated, it is reduced to a lifeless pulp. 

The amount of clearing to be done in a day, of course, depends on 
the nature of the country, but in fairly open plain country, from five to 
seven acres per day could be handled irrespective of the growth of the 
pear, AAdietlier stunted or otherwise. 

RAILWAYS AMD POPULATION. 

What the Canadian-Pacific Raihvay has done for Canada is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1886, wdien the C.P.R. Avas completed, there were only 
about 200,000 x)eople living west of the Great Lakes. Now there must be 
fully 2,000,000. In the first year this company’s gross earnings were 
10,000,000 dollars; noAV they exceed 100,000,000 dollars a year, and the 
progress of the Canadian-Pacific fairly reflects the progress of Canada. 

THE FARMER. 

An old Roman officer, who lived 50 years once said: — Of 
all professions, farming makes the bravest men and the sturdiest soldiers, 
and of all sources of gain is the surest, the most natural, and the least 
invidious, and those who are busy with it have the fewest bad thoughts.” 
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NOTES ON WESTBROOK STATE FARMn 

Weatlier eoiiditions are pointing towards a, broa.k*-up oi: the prevsont 
dry Spell, wliicli has been the worst for somc years on the .Downs. .All 
winter ciops are beyond hope, except little patelievS ot oatvS and wluial 
where the soil happens to be good, deep, and retentive of moisture. Also, 
where special attention has been given to the dry-fanning system, a nice 
patch of wheat is in evidence of good cultivation on Mr. D. Rayner^s farm, 
W estbrook. 

Lucerne is very backward. Possibly one of tln^ best small paddocks 
in the immediate divstrict is on the State Farm; the liKJorne is about IH 
inches high, and ready to cut. There is al)out 3 acres, which I think would 
give a yield of 2 tons to the acre. The land is a stiff black soil, near Ibcs 
creek. 


A special effort is being made to give a thorough and pra,ctical t(\st 
for the cultivation of potatoes on the farm. .Eight acres has been phiiited 
on two classes of soil — a stiff, fairly fertile, chocolate soil, and a loose, 
black, volcanic soil. The variety planted are BrowneiPs; 3 tons of 
seed potatoes were used for the 8 acres. As a preventive for disease, 
Irish blight, &c,, the tubers were washed and soaked in a solution 
of formalin for two hours. The tubers were laid out to dry, and 
cut previous to planting. The gi'oimd was worked into splendid 
order, 2 cwt. superphosphate and 1^2 ciwt. sulphate of potassium 
were supplied to each acre, spread along the drills, previous to planting. 
After the tubers were in and the soil drilled up, 1% envt. nitrate of lime 
was added to each acre on top of the drills. All details in planting are 
under the direction of the Under Secretary for Agriculture. As it is 
well known, all potatoes degenerate after being cultivated for a few years 
in any country or district. There may be a few ex(Hq)tioiis. 1 think from 
five to seven years in Queensland is the longest p(*riod that any va,ri(ty of 
potato may be expected to succeed as a ero 2 >per, and that is with (‘hang- 
ing districts. A good deal could be done to minimise degemeration by 
keeping up a constant practice in selection, as in all things in Nature, 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdom. The mode of selection to keep 
or improve the existing varieties is to grow from single eyes and keep 
selecting the best tubers. Another method is to hybridise and select from 
the seedling. Great attention is being paid in the old eoimtry at present 
to the cultivation and improvement of the potato, and some splendid 
results are being obtained. An application was made last year by the 
Department for a selection of the new varieties from one of the largest 
firms in England. However, it was not thought advisable to send tubers, 
under the existing prevalence of potato diseases In Great Britain during 
1910. A packet of selected seed was sent on instead of the tubers. The 
seed was sown at Westbrook on 25th August. At time of writing there 
are some hundreds of young seedlings transplanted into a specially pre- 
jpared bed. They will be carefully watched during this season, when they 
pre expected to make tubers about the size of marbles, which will bo 
karefully planted next season, when special attention will be necessary in 
pfeleeting the most promising. By this means we may grow and be able 
to select varieties more suitable for onr own use than the varieties 
imported. Patience and perseverance will reward this class of work. * 

^ 'Rainfall at Westbrook for six months ending 30th September:^ — 
April, 0.55; May, 0.79; June, 0.1; July, 1.1; August, 0.54: ; September^ 
0.88; total, 3.78. ^ . 

JAS. MITCHELL, Manager. 
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MANGE IN HORSES. 

Mange in horses can be eradicated by the following treatment: — 
The hair over and for some distance around the affected parts should be 
clipped and burnt. The parts should then be thoroughly washed with 
soft soap and warm water, and after drying, the following dressing slmuld 
be applied with a brush: — Sulphur sublimed, 1 part; linWd oil, 8 parts. 
This should remain on for a week, and then be washed off, and the same 
dressing repeated. Affected horses should be isolated, and any harness 
or clothing used on them should be boiled, if possible. 


ALIEN iMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED STATES^ 

During the past ten years nearly 10,000,000 aliens have entered the 
United States, and something like four to six or seven millions have left. 
Out of last year’s 1,198,000, less than 16,000 could be classified as 
'' farmers,” and only 300,000 could be called agricultural workers. The 
great majority of these were destined for about 100 congested cities and 
overcrowded labour centres of seven or eight north-eastern States. Less 
than 18 per cent, of last year’s influx Avent to the thirty-six States and 
Territories south of the Potomac and west of the Mississippi Rivers, in 
spite of the efforts of private, State, and Federal distribution bureaus. 


TO TAN A SNAKE SKIN, 

111 answer to a correspondent, the Farmer and Settler,” Sydney, 
says — ‘‘ All you need do is to clean off any remaining ilesh, oil the skin, 
and a little later remove the surplus oil. Ilore are the instructions for 
treating a new skin : Spread the hide out carefully, flesh side up, as soon 
a^s taken from the r(‘])tile. Mix two parts of saltpetre and alum into a 
fine powder, sprinkle it evenly over the surface, roll the sldii up, and lot 
it alone for a few days till the powder is dissolved. Then take off what 
flesh remains, peg the skin out to dry, stretch tight, put neatsfoot oil on 
it, and lay it up in the sun. Rub out all the oil you can with a wedge- 
shaped stick.” 

VALUE OF OLD CEDAR FENCES. 

American files report that old red cedar rail fences in the State of 
Tennessee now furnish the Avorld’s main supply of wood for cedar pencils. 
So valuable are these old fences, some of which were put up nearly a 
century ago in districts where magnificent cedar forests once stood, that 
their selling price is four times as much as the cost of providing a good 
wire fence. In one case a farm, abandoned for agricultural purpose>s, 
Avas bought by a speculator for 4,700 dollars, and in three months he had 
sold old cedar rails from the fences for 7,200 dollars. A few farmers who 
possess these fences refuse to sell them because, it is said, cedar long 
outlasts iron. 


Answers to Correspoiideiits. 

BRIGALOW FOR SHEEP. 

Settler,” Tara — , . 

If confined to areas where feed is scarce, or during a period of 
drought, sheep will eat the leaves and young twigs of brigalow^ but not 
to the same extent as in the ease of goats. 
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The Markets. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IlSf THE 'BRISBANE MARKETS FOR 

OCrOBEK. 


Article. 


(KTrc)BEH. 


Prices, 

Bacon, Pineapple ^ 

Ih. 

7ld. to 9d. 

Bran ... ... ... 

ton 

£f) 10 k, 

Bntter, Factory 

lb. 

i s. 

Chaff; Mixed 

ton 

£3 10s. to £5 lf)s. 

Chaff, Oaten (Yietorian) 


£5 15s. 

OhafiP, Lucerne ... 

»♦ 

£4 to £4 5 

Chaff, Wheaten 

,, 

£■2 lOs. to £3 

Cheese ... 

lb. 

7d. io 7 id. 

Flour ^ 

ton 

£9 OK. 

Hay. Oaten (Victorian) 

jj 

£(> 15k. _ 

Hay, Lucerne 

„ 

£9 to £{) 10s. 

Honey 

. lb. 

td. to 2 id. 

Maize 

bush. 

4s. 2d. 

Oats 

bush . 

3s. 2d. to 38. Od. 

Pollard .. ... 

ton 

£(> 10s. 

Potatoes (new crop) 


£13 10s to £14 

Potatoes, Sweet 

cwt 

2k. 7d. 

Pumpkins 

ton 

£4 10s. 

Wheat, Milling 

bush. 

4s. to 4s. 3cU 

Onions 

ton 

£5 10s. to £6 

Hams 

lb. 

Is. lid. 

Eggs 

doz. 

7 id. to 8fd. 

Fowls ... 

pair 

3s. 5d. to 5 k. 8d. 

G-eese , ... ... 

>) 

7s. 6d. to 8s. 

Ducks, English 

JJ 

4s. to 4s. 8d. 

Ducks, Muscovy 

JJ 

4.S. 6ti to Bk. 6d. 

Turkeys (Hens) 


7r. Od, to 9s. 

Turkeys ((jrohblers) 

JJ 

15k. to 20.S, 

SOUTHERN FRUIT MARKET. 


Apples (Choice), per ease 


6s. to 9s. 

Apples (Cooking), per case 

Bananas (Queensland) — 

... 

6s, to 8s, 

Cavendish, per case 

... 

8s. to r2s. 

Sugar, per case 

Ladies" Fini^ers 


8r. to 12s. 


8s to 12s, 

Bananas (Fiji), G.M.,per bunch 


3s. Od. to 9s. 

Bananas (Fiji), G.M,, per case 

... 

15s. 6d. to 16 k, 

Cocoanuts, per dozen 


2s. 6d. to 2s. '9d. 

Custard Apples, per tray 


7s. to lOs. 

Lemons (Queensland), per tray ... 


8s. to 11s. 

Lemons (local), per gin case ... ... 


2s. 6d. to 4s. 

Mandarms (local Emperors), per ease ... 


6s. 6d. to 7 s. 6d. 

Mandarins (Thornies), per case ... 

... 

2s. to 3s. 6d. 

Oranges (local), per case 


4s. to Os. 

Navels, per case 

Sevilles, per case 


10s. to 12 h, 


2s. 6d. to 3s. 

Passion Fruit, per half-ease 


5s. to 9s. 

Papaw Apples, per hab -case 


4s. to 5s. 

Peanuts, per lb 


6|d. 

Pears, per gin case 

... 

9.S. to 14s. 

Pineapples (Queensland), common, per ease 


6s, to 7s. 

Pineapples ((Queensland), Ripley’s, per case ... 
Pineapples (Queensland), Queen’s, per case 

... 

Os. to 78. 


5s. to 6s. 

Strawberries, (Queensland), per 3-quarb tray ... 

... 

3.K. to 5s. 

Tomatoes (Queensland), per bushel case 


4s. to 6s. 
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PEICES OF FRUIT— TUEBOT-STEBBT MAEKETS. 


Article. 


OOTOBEE. 


Prices. 


Apples (Eating), per case ... 
Apples (Cooking), per case 
Bananas (Cavendish), per dozen 
Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 
Cape Gooseberries, per case 
Custard ApX3les, per quarter-case 

Citrons, per cwt 

Lemons, per ease 

Mandarins, per case 
Mangoes, per case ... 

Nectarines ... 

Oranges (Navel), per ease... 
Oranges (other), per case ... 
Papaw Apples, per quarter-case 
Passion Fruit, per quarter-case 
Peaehes, pc'!’ case ... 

Pears, per case 

Peanuts, per lb. 

Persimmons, per quarter- case 
Plums, per case 
Pineapples (Pipley), per dozen 
Pineapples (Eough), per dozen 
Pineapples (Smooth), per dozen 
Strawberries, per doz. boxes 
Tomatoes, per quarter-case 


9s. to lls. 
8s. to 10s. 
4d. to 
3(3. to 31d. 
6s. to lOa. 
5s. to 6s. 
11s. 

3s. to 5s. 6d. 
4s. to 10s. 
8s. to 10s, 


9s. to 10s. 
4<. to 6s. 
Is. to Is. 9d. 
4s. io 6s. 6d. 


3d. to 3|d, 


2s. to 3s. Od. 
Is. to 3s. 

2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
4s. 9d. to 9s. 
6s. to 7s. 9d. 


TOP PEICES, ENOGGEEA YAEDS, SEPTEMBER, 191L 


Animal. 

8EPTEMBE11. 

Prices. 

BuOocks 

£10 to £12 6s. 

(single) ... 

£13 2s. 6d. 

Cows ... ... ... , 

£8 6s. to £9 

Merino Wethers 

21s. 3d. 

Crossbred Wethers ... ... 

20s. 

Merino Ewes 

20s. 3d. 

Crossbred Ewes 

20s. 

Lambs 

188. 3d. 

Pigs (Porkers) ... ' 

33s. 
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PRICES OP PA'KM PRODITCE FOR SKPTEM'RER. 




I HFjn'RMBKIL 


AtUtj'Ae. 


Cotton (Fplands), per lb 

Cotton (Sea Islam!) , per lb. 

'Cotton Seed, per ton 
Rubber (Para), per ib. 

Rubber (Cejion, Smokedb perll). 
Copra (S.S.), per ton 
Copra (Ce,) Ion) , per ton 

Copra (Malabar), per ton 

Hemp (Blaiiila), per ton 

flemp (Sisal), per ton 

Hamp (Indian Sisal), per ton 

'Hemp (Mauritiuvs), p>er ton 

Ran\ie Fibre (China Grass), ptM’ ton 

Soja JBeaii Oil, per cwt 

•Soja Beans, per ton 

Coffee ( Costa Rica) , per cwfc. 

Coffee (Fair Greenish), per wt 
Coffee (Low Middling), per cwi 
Coffee (Bold Fair), per cwt. 

Coffee (Liberian), per cwt. 


XA’ico. 


fljd. to (>| Jd. 

H id. to 1‘td. 

£fi to £8 

4s. Itkl. to 5.S. -Sid. 
5s. 4(1. to 6 k. 7id. 
.£36 to £35 5a. 
£37 10s. 

£38 3b. (>d. 

£31 

£13 10s. to .£14 10s. 
£37 10s. to £38 
£48 to £50 
31.S. 

£7 IDs. to £8 
eCfl. to 71a. 6d. 

74s, (id. 

C7s. 6d. to ()8s. 
71s. Cd. 

65a. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, 

The principal brokers engaged in the ostrich featlier business in .Lon- 
don are — 

Messrs. Levi.s and Petit, 6 Mincing lane, London, E.O. M'e.ssrs. S. 
Piggin and Co., 44 Penchnreh street, London, E.O. Mli.s.srs, 
Hole and .Son, 10 Fenehnreli avenue, London, E.C. Messr.s. Hel- 
ton and Young, 38 Penehurch street, London, E.O. 

Besides these, there are abont a score of feiither inerclumts in Lmnlon 
who import and handle ostridi feathers. 

For the month of Mareh, 1911, it may be statc'd that 105,500 lb. of 
feathers were sold, the prices ruling being as follows ; — 

"White primes and Wood feathers, £60 per lb. A few lots very 
fine, sold at £66 And £82 10s. 

White-tipped (very fine), £30 to £38 10s. per lb. (One lot superior, 
£54)._ 

Femina, light good to fine firsts, £27 10s. per lb. 

Pemina, thirds, £10 10s. per lb. 

Bycocks, long (superior white, £17 10s. to £25), £15 10s. per lb. 
Black, long good to fine, £7 10s. per lb. 

Black, medium and skort, common and pickings, 10s. per lb. 

Drab, long_ good to fine, £7 10s. per lb. 

Drab, medium and skort, common and pickings, 2s. per lb. 

Floss, medium black and drab, £2 2s. 6d. per lb. (Good large, 55s. 
to 57s. 6d.). 

Floss, medium and skort black and drab, 10s. per lb. 

Spadones, white and li ght, £7 per lb. 

Spadones, femina and drab, 11s. per lb. 

Boos, white inferior to good, £5 15s. per lb. 

Boos, femina and drab , £1 per lb. 

^he next auction sales wilt be held on 9th October and 4th December. 
Sales are held in London abwt six times a year. The above information 
was STipplie(i to the Department of Agriculture and Stock by the Agent- 
general for Queensland, Sir Thomas B. Robinson. 
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Farm and Garden Notes for December. 


Field. — The grain harvest will be now nearing completion, and to all 
■appearance tlii^ results are likely to constitute a record, and the yield 
promises to he very satisfactory to the wheat-growers. The principal 
factor operating against a still greater (Lvtcaision of the wheat-growing 
industry is, thiiT many farmers who fo.i*merly grow wheat and barley have 
turned their attention to dairying, which ofinrs larger and qnicker 
returns. 

The dry wrather which prevailed during parts of the month of 
August and S(y)t(mi})er gave rise to grave ftau'S for the liarvest, hut the 
■sii])Keqiieut tiiiujy rainfall came just iii time to save the crop. The 
astiinatc.s of the probable yield have varied so considerably that it will be 
well to wait iiii til the liarvest is over before calculating on the result. 

Given favQ'iirable weather, maize, panicura, impliee, Kafir corn, and 
■soi’glniin may I>e sown. Arrowroot, ginger, and sweet potatoes may be 
•sown. 

KiTOiTEbT Garden. — Gather ciieurabers, melons, vt^getabh^ marrows, 
arid Frencli be;nis as soon as tln^y are fit for use. Even if they are not 
required, still they should be gathered, otherwise the plants will leave off 
bearing. Stmds of all tluisc^ may be sown for a succession. Tomatoes 
should lie in full bearing, and the plants should he seeumdy tra;ined on 
trelliHes or statues. Take np onions, and spread them out thinly on the 
barn floor until, the tops witlier sufffeicntly to pull off easily. Tiny should 
then (:)e graded into sizes, and sent to market or stored in a cool place, 
'Where there h an unlimited supply of water, and where sl)ad.o can be 
provided, lettncu} and other salad plants may still lie sowtn 

FLowmE GrOKDEN. — Keep the sru'fac.e of tlui land well stirred. Do 
not always stir to the same dt‘]>tb, otherwise you are liable to form a 
hard j)an,”*<,:)r caked surface, beneath the loose soil. Alternate light 
with deep lioei^xgs. A few annuals may still be planted, such as balsams, 
calendulas, coH-rnos, coreopsis, marigold, nasturtium, portulaeca, zinnia, 
and cockscornlu Plant out whatever amaranthus may be ready. These 
may still be sown in boxes. Clear away all aniuials which have done 
flowering. Bulls should have all the dead leaves cut away, but the green 
leaves should not be touched. Stake eluysanthemums, and, as the flower 
buds develop, give them weak liquid manure. Coleus may now be planted 
and propagated from cuttings. Dahlias are in various stages, but the 
greater part will have been planted by this time. Give them liquid 
manure, and mwer let them dry up. Lift narcissus about the end of the 
year, but do ax)t store them. Plant them out at once in their new 
positions. Top-dress all lawns. 
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Orchard Notes for December. 


T.UE SorTTHEHiN CoA«T I)lf:^TRlGTS. 

December is vsomewliat of an otf month for pines, though bananas, 
should he improving both in ((uality and quantity. The purely tropica,! 
summer ripening fruits are not yet ready, a,nd, consequently, there is only 
a limited supply of fruit in this part of Queensland during the month. 

Early ripening varieties of grapes will mature, aud care should be 
taken to market them in good order. The first fruit to ripen should l)e 
put up in small packages, as, if marketed in this maniuu', it will .fetch a 
better price, but as it be(mnu‘S more plentiful it can 1)(‘ packtM.l in larger 
cases. 

Pay particular attention during the month to all ]>(^aehes, applets, 
pears, Japanese plums, or other fruits that are liable to be attacked by 
fruit fly, and see that no fly-infested fruits are allowed to lie about under 
the trees, and thus breed out a great crop of flies that will be ready to* 
destroy the grape and mango crops as they matxire. 

If the month is dry see that the orchard is kept well worked so as to 
retain moisture in the soil, and, in any case, even should there be a good 
rainfall, it is necessary to cultivate in order to keep down weed growth, 
as if weeds are not kept in cheek now there is little chance of their l)eing 
kept in hand once the January and February rains set in. 

The planting out of pineapples, bananas, and most kinds of ti’opica.1 
fruits can be carried out during the month, especially if there is any 
rainy weather ; but, if the weather is dry, it is better to d(d*er tlie planting 
of tropical fruits till January or February. 

The cyaniding of citrus trees can be continued when necessary, and 
where Maori or orange mite is showing it should be checked at o.nc(i, as 
Maori fruit is of no use for the Southern markets, and is unsuitable for 
export to the old countr 3 G 

The Tropical Fruit Districts. 

Clean up all orchards, pineapple, and banana plantations as long as 
you have the chance of fine weather, so as to have your land in good order 
when the wet season commences, as once the rain sets in there is little 
chance of fighting weeds. Watch bananas carefully for fly, and market 
the fruit in good order. Handle the crop of pines carefully ; donT let the 
fruit get too ripe, as an over-ripe Northern pine is tasteless. The fruit 
should be cut as soon as it is fully grown, as even when quite green the 
rough-leafed varieties have usually developed sufficient sugar to suit most 
persons’ taste. Pack carefully to prevent bruising, and they will carry 
South in good order. 

Only send high-class mangoes South — ^bad-flavoured sorts, and 
stringy, carroty, or turpentine flavoured varieties are not worth shipping. 
High-class fruit will pay to handle carefully, but there is no demand for 
rubbish, and I am sorry to say that fully 90 per cent, of the mangoes 
grown in the State must be classed under the latter heading. 

Tropical fruits of all kinds can be set out during suitable weather. 
Fruit pests of all sorts must be systematically fought. 
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The Southern and Central Tablelands. 

December is a busy month for the growers in the Stanthorpe 
district. Early apples, plums, peaches, nectarines, &e., will ripen during 
the month, and must be marketed as soon as ripe, as they do not keep long 
once they are gathered. Handle carefully, and grade better ; there is far 
too much early rubbish slumped on to the local markets, wdiieh tends to 
spoil the demand as well as the price. Watch the orchards very carefully 
for Codling moth and fruit lly, and take every possible precaution to keep 
these pests in check should tliey make their appearance, as the future 
(deanliness of the orchard depends very largely on the care that is taken 
now to keep these pests in check. 

If the month is dry keep the orchard and vineyard well cultivated. 
Watch the vines carefully so as to detect the first signs of Oidiiim or 
Anthracnose, and systematically fight these pests, remembering always 
that in their case prevention is better than cure, and that only prompt 
action is of the slightest value. 

On the Darling Downs every care must be taken to keep the fruit fly 
in cheek, and on no account must infested fruit be allowed to lie about 
under the trees, as this is far and away the best method of propagating 
the pest wholesale. 

In the Central District the grape crop will ripen during the month* 
Elandle the fruit carefully. Cut it when ciry, and where it has to be sent 
long distances to market pack in 6-lb. baskets rather than in larger cases. 
Where dry keep the orchard and vineyard well cultivated, and where the 
citrus and other fruit trees require it give them an irrigation. Don’t 
irrigate grapes once the seeds have been formed, as it tends to deteriorate 
the quality, and to make the fruit tender and consequently to carry 
badly. 
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Agriculture. 

FARMERS’ FLOCKS- 

By W. G. brown, Sheep and Wool EsiDert, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

It has been said by historians that ^ ^ the introduction of sheep into 
■any conntry has always been accompanied by a great increase in the 
wealth and comfort of the people of that country.'” That this is true 
may be seen when we consider the case of Australia. Pastoral products 
.are responsible for more than half the value of the export trade of the 
Commonwealth; the persons engaged in the production and handling of 
them are by far the most important, in numbers at least, of all engaged 
in primary or secondary industries; and the pastoralist has been the 
pioneer who has made the way easy in opening up the vast areas of 
.sheep country which lie north, west, and south of the Dividing Eange. 
The Great Australian Desert has receded through his elforts, until we 
wonder whether Sturt ever saw it. Amongst the pastoral products the 
goldendoed merino,” as it has been so happily called, has held and 
still holds the chief place; but we are now rapidly coming to the time 
which comes in the history of all countries, since Cain, the agriculturist, 
ousted Abel, the keeper of sheep. On every hand the big areas are being 
divided and subdivided, and Abel, the pastoralist, is retiring farther and 
farther into the interior, eventually to disappear, as the hunter disap- 
peared before him, his flocks and herds. 

In the Conunon wealth generally every stage of this process is to be 
seen at work. In Victoria, for instance, the total number of flocks in 
1908 was 21,784, No fewer than 15,797 of these were flocks of under 
500; there were 3,414 flocks of from 500 to 1,000 each; 1,490 between 

1.000 and 2,000 ; and 411 from 2,000 to 3,000 each. Eight millions of 
the fourteen millions of sheep in Victoria in 1908 were comprised in 
flocks of 3,000 and under., Most of these were sheep bred for meat, or 
wool and meat. Victoria is now rapidly building up a, big export trade 
in frozen mutton and lamb. In South Australia and New Soutli Wales, 
too, this process is at work. 

In Queensland the process is not nearly so far advanced. The very 
great majority of her 21,000,000 of sheep are comprised in flocks of 

10.000 and over, and these comparatively large flocks are all merinoes — 
i,e.f are produced primarily for wool values. There are very few flocks 
bred for meat or meat and wool; of these, the great majorit^^ are on the 
Darling Dovms, where there are also a number of New Zealanders settled. 
Australia has much to learn from New Zealand in the production of 
mutton and lamb for the export trade, for results show that they are 
easily first in that particular branch of sheep-farming. Prom the 1st 
January, 1911, Australia exported 1,278,563 sheep and 1,105,844 
carcasses of lambs. New Zealand during the same period exported 
1,405,178 carcasses of mutton and 2,988,043 carcasses of lamb. Australian 
lamb is quoted as being wortli 4%d. to 4%d,, while New Zealand lamb 
is quoted at from S^^d. to 5%d. per lb. In conversation recently with 
an ex-Canterbury farmer, he informed me that he was now growing 
lambs on his place on the Downs, quite as good as anything he had ever 
seen on Canterbury Plains, and he was wondering at the lack of know- 
ledge, or the ignorance of the Queensland farmer. He does not know 
that there is not a steady and reliable market here, nor a reasonable 
chance of selling his .surplus stock when it is prime. 

To revert to the text we started upon, increase of wealth by the 
introduction of sheep.” It would certainly pay the farmer below the 
Eange, even under present conditions, if he were to run a few sheep on 

21 ^ ■ " 
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M8 farm. The slieep improves all land, and is a first-class farm scavenger* 
There is no animal wliicli pays suck a good return and with so little 
trouble. Queensland has few diseases in her sheep— no footrot, little- 
fluke. and none of the old-country diseases excepting worms. In Queens- 
land the sheepman can fix to lamb his ewes practically at any time, can 
shear any month in the year, can grow as good an animal as any other 
part of the Commonwealth. Starting late, as she does, Queensland will 
have all the experience of the Southern States and New Zealand to draw 
upon, and that in itself is a big thing. She will not have to expeximent, 
in the countless methods of cross-breeding ; for choice in the crosses wMcli 
are most profitable has been narrowed down to, at most, four varieties,, 
any one of which gives good results. 

The above is a general advocacy of small flocks, and the eoiiehision 
is : All farmers should have a few sheep. They never fail to pay. They 
are good scavengers. They require little or no trouble to work. There- 
fore, I say again to the farmer : Get some sheep, profit by the experience 
of others who know, as to the kind, and you 11 never x*egret it. 


ARE DROUGHTS BEHEFICiAL? 

Arising out of a statement hy Mr. C. F. Doutreband, of Sydney, that 
droughts are Australia’s salvation” (says the Farmer and Settler”), 
there has been an animated discussion in tbe Press concerning the pros 
and cons of the drought problem, and many interesting statements have 
been made on both sides. It is matter of common observation that after 
a droughty period the rains furnish fattening grasses which quickly get 
stock into condition again; and pastoralists who have been able to pull 
through the dry xxeriod have found that the rise in prices, together Avltli 
the speedy conditioning of their sheep, has quickly placed them in a 
position almost if not quite as good as tiny were in before the drought. 
To the smaller man a drought is a calamity, for he cannot last iinti] tlio 
recovery takes place, and the banks reap all tbe 1)ene:fit. 

Mr. Victor Green (Shirleys’ Limited) contends that all tbe blessings 
of a drought may be obtained without the ruinous cost ; that in fact tlie 
principal ])enefit is the spell given to the land ; and that this r(,^st for tlie 
soil is a part of the regular routine in advanced flock and crop farming. 
The crop grower calls it fallowing; and every up-to-date farmer knows 
that with fallowing, rotation of crops, and fertilising he can use his land 
perpetually, improving it all the time, and never needing either a 
drought or a flood to bring it into heart again. The diwght, the flood, 
the bush fire — ^these are Nature’s ways; but they are very slow, and 
man has improved on them. The good farmer can get along very well 
without droughts, and when they come, the good farmer, again, is never 
so hard hit as his less thorough neighbour — for tbe well-tilled farm is 
practically drought-proof. , 

Mr. Green wrote: — Your " authority’ on the blessings of droughts 
is not likely to find much support either from pastoralists or ag'rieiil- 
turists — the people who have to fight the disastrous dry spells which, for- 
tunately, have been conspicuous by their absence for the past few years. 
I cannot speak of the effect on the wool industry, not being sufficiently 
acquainted with its ramifications, but would just remark that drought is 
not necessary to sweeten the grass on pastures, for it is well known that 
the application of phosphatie fertilisers has that effect, and in additioix 
creates a better growth, capable of supporting a larger number of stock. 

Mr. Doutreband ' says, ^ Soil must get a spell someliow, and 
droughts give it b spell.’ So does fallowing, which, besides cleaning 
and aerating the soil by frequent working, leaves it in such a condition as 
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to milker it retentive of moisture. I would also point out tliat a long 
droiigiit makes^ the soil so hard that the ploughs cannot be used rnitil 
rain falls, but in the normal season, fallowing can be done with the best 
of results as affecting the next crop or two. 

There can be little doubt that a perfect system of fallowing, 
rotation of crops, and the use of superphosphates has ([uite changed the 
position of wheat farmers, and made their calling a safe instead of a 
precarious means of livelihood; for it has been proved beyond doubt that 
good crops can be, and have been, raised mider the driest conditions by 
good farmers, who realise the wisdom of frequent wa^rking of the soil and 
scientific aj)plication of fertilisers. Perhaps Mr, T3outreband can con- 
vince wheat farmers that it was better for them to be ruined (as many 
were by the 1902-3 drought) than to make big money, as they have been 
doing during the i:>ast three years. Let him go into the wheat belt and 
try. 

Crops extract from the soil minerals such as phosphoric acid and 
potash. Surely no man wall say they are T*estored to the soil by a spell. 
I would suggest that your correspondent study the reports of the 
Eothamstcd experiments, which show a maintenance of fertility on soil 
continuously cropped or grazed for over forty years. There are no droughts 
there, and yet the (-rops and stock are as good as ever. ]\lr. Lontreband 
mentions his residence in New Zealand. Well, a month’s dry spell there 
is regarded as a great misfortune. New Zealand farmers know the groat 
possibilities of continuous cropping and grazing under up-to-date 
methods, one of the vital principles of which is the coiTect use of 
fertilisers. 

Are New Zealand sheep and cattle deteriorating in quality because 
there is no drought f No; the New’* Zealand sheep farmer feeds his pas- 
tures, and so assures his stock obtaining an abundance of good sw^’cet 
grass. I cannot believe that droughts benefit New South “Wales, and look 
to progressive methods of agriculture to increasingly improve the 
position it can attain by fallowing, rotation, and fertilising. I do agree 
that the absence of provision to conserve water and the burning of straw 
and grass are blots on our rural methods, and hope for better things in 
these directions.” 


FKODUCTIOW OF IVIAIZE- 
( Concluded.) 

QITICKEE CITLTIYATION. 

Our inspector suggests how the production of maize may be 
cheapened. The single-furrow ploughs must give way to the nmltiple- 
fiiiTow ploughs. It pays even the small grower to substitute the more- 
furrow plough to the single furrow. Harrowing must be done more 
cheaply by using harrows that will cover more ground. 

Hand-planting is out of the question. Machine-planting is much 
more satisfactory in every way, and where a quantity of maize is grown 
the double-driller should be used. The ordinary wheat-drill may be fixed 
up to sow maize, and does very well; but for really good work and 
planting on the cheek system the double-driller does what is required. 

MACHINES POE HUSKING AND SHELLING. 

Many farmers have their crops pulled and husked in the paddock, 
paying 5d. or 6d. per bag. This is an extravagant practice. In husking, 
if tile grain is at all ripe, a quantity is rubbed off the tips and butts. If 
husked in the barn, any kernels which so come off may be swept up and 
used. 
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Tlie old system of Imsking and shelling must be al)aiidoiied. There 
are machines now on the market for doing this work satisfactorily, and 
reducing the cost very much. The work has been carried out under 
contract at 7d. per 4-busliel bag, which is very iniich l)elow tli(3 prices 
paid on the South Coast for hand labour. 

MAIZE AND THE PIG. 

Those farmers who grow only a few acres of make could do much 
better with the crop by paddock-feeding pigs than by marketing the 
grain. This system of pig-feeding, the inspector states, lias much, to com- 
mend it, and there is no more economical way of marketing the crop than 
in the form of pork or bacon. 

There is muck room, however, for improvement in the i)ork and 
bacon industry. It needs developing in the same manner as tlie blitter 
industry. It is not man}^ years since butter was at vei\y low market 
prices; but the systematic export trade has enabled greater qiiaiititievS of 
dairy products to be produced at regular and payable prices. At present 
there is little more than a local demand for pork and bacon. Ghma 
exports pork to Great Britain in large quantity ; and there is no reason 
why we should not do likewise. With the pork or ham and bacon in- 
dustry established on a sound basis, maize-growing would be found much 
more profitable. 

VARIETIES OP MAIZE. 

The only variety of maize which the inspector finds growing true to 
type on the South Coast is Golden King, or, as some call it, Hawkesbury 
Champion. He is surprised that farmers adhere to this variety, as it is 
a most undesirable kind. It is one of the slowest to mature ; is too shallow 
in the grain; has too small a germ; too coarse in the stalk; and it has 
the largest core of all the varieties. 

Of a number of samples submitted to the inspector at a lecture 
given by him at Dapto, two exhibits of Golden King maize gave 35 and 33 
per cent, of core respectively; whilst a cpiiek-maturiiig var*iet^^ like Ea,rly 
Learning, had about 16% per cent, of core. 

We want pure varieties of maize, just as we have wheats, for Aus- 
tralian conditions. Maize easily inoculates ; and care must be taken when 
a pure variety is secured to keep it so. It is generally admitted that the 
old varieties are too much mixed up, and it is the exception to see any 
kind of maize pure except Golden King, which is a maizena maize. 

BEST PLOUGH POE MAIZE. 

The question has been raised by Mr. A. J. Jeffrey, Summer Hill, 
Moruya, as to whether the mould-board or the disc is the more profitable 
implement in cultivating for maize. Both kinds of plough are used on 
the South Coast; but the mould-board type gives the most satisfaction, 

A good mould-board plough completely inverts the sod — the disc 
plough does not. Por the disc to do effective work the ground must not 
carry too much trash. The disc is the best for cross-ploughing. It 
pulverises^ the sod to a greater extent than does the mould-board plough, 
without disturbing the snbsoil. 

To prepare for maize, it is most desirable to plough deeply in June 
or July, and let the ground lie fallow — occasionally stirring the surface 
to conserve moisture— until planting time, and before planting to cross- 
plough, turning a shallow fnrrow. 

Farmers made a great mistake in their adherence to the single- 
furrow mould-board plough. There are numerous types ol multiple- 
furpw ploughs on the market. These do excellent work, and mean a 
saving of time and money . — Farmer and Grazier, 
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SUMMEK CROPS FOR WINTER USE^ 

By 0. B. BROOKS, Instructor in Agiieulture. 

The adverse climatic conditions experienced during the past winter 
have not only proved disastrous to the growing of green winter feed and 
hay crops, but have reduced all reserves of dry fodder to almost vanish- 
ing point. 

Unfortimately we have no gnaz^antee that the coming venter will not 
be a repetition of the one just gone through, and the stockowner who 
looks a little ahead and provides himself with a supply of fodder to see 
Mm safely through a dry spell, will unquestionably lie well repaid for his 
trouble. Past experience has shown that a good deal of risk is attached 
to the growing of feed during the dry winter months. Therefore, it is to 
the moist summer months that we must look with an assurance of cer- 
tainty to furnish our requirements. 

In connection with the feeding of dairy stock, it is a wndl-established 
fact that cows will not give a large flow of milk if fed on material in a 
dry state, no matter how good it may be. Therefore, as far as the keep- 
ing up of the milk and cream return is concerned, succulent feed must be 
supplied. 

The conservation of summer crops for winter use is, without a doubt, 
best accomplished by zneans of the silo. It is not my intention, however, 
to deal Avith ensilage making, as information on this point will be avail- 
able shortly in ])amphlet form. My object at present is to discuss the 
next best means whereby summer crops can be grown, and also to explain 
the best method of utilising them for winter use. 

To best accomplish this a variety of crops must be grown — crops that 
will withstand a fair amount of frost, keep green in the field, for a 
lengthy period, and thus keep up a supply of green material during the 
winter months. 

Of eoiu'se, local climatic conditions will have to be taken into account 
as they will determine in a large measure the period over which the crops 
suggested will remain available for use, the area to be planted of each, 
together with the time to plant. 

The crops recommended as being the most suitable for a wide range 
of climate are maize, sorghum, and Indian or cow cane, and the rotation 
upon which they arc to be utilised will be determined by their susceptibi- 
lity to frost. Under these conditions, maize would come in as the first 
crop to be used. It should be planted sufficiently late in the season so as 
to reach the cobbing stage, and be made use of, before the advent of very 
heavy frost. This would provide feed for the early winter. Fairly thick 
planting should be resorted to, in rows sufficiently wide, however, to 
’allow of scuffling. Cultivation not only keeps dowm weeds, but has a 
marked effect in increasing the yield. Heavy, strong growing varieties 
should be selected, such as Hawkesbury Champion, Bed Hogan, or 
Hickory King. As far as feeding value is concerned, maize is, with the 
exception of green barley azid other cereals, one of the best green fodder 
crops that can he'g,rowzi. . 

The crop to follow on after maize would be sorghum. Planting 
should take place in the coastal districts in January, in colder localities 
a month earlier. In places where severe frosts are likely to be experi- 
enced, broadcasting the crop may be practised with advantage, 20 lb. 
of seed being required per acre. In more mild situations, seeding in rows 
is t*o be recommended, the rows 3 ft. distant, only 5 lb. of seed being 
required in this instance. This crop, although not having the high 
feeding qualities of maize, is, nevertheless, an exceedingly valuable one to 
grow. It stands a good deal of frost, is a splendid drought resister, a 
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lieavy cropper, and not too part-ieular as to soil. In many districts when 
fairly seyere frosts ha-ve been experienced this crop has kept in a useful 
condition throughout the entire winter, and the opinion of many users is 
that it is the best stand-by fodder they have grown. 

There are several good varieties to choose from, Amber Cane and 
Planter’s Friend being amongst the best'. Saecbaratum, or Black 
Sorghum, is to be avoided, as it invariably develops a red stalk fungus, 
and is in consecpience of little use as a stand-over crop. 

The converting of sorghum into a diy fodder is not to be reeora- 
iiiended. 

Indian Cane, although only in the experinumtal stage in many 
districts, is finding favour with many daily men as a useful stand-by, it 
being more of a frost-resister than either maize or sorghum. 

Planting by means of sets, in rows about 4 ft. apart, allowing a space 
of 18 in. between the plants, should be carried out during early summer, 
when conditions are favourable as to moisture. The sets should be laid 
flat in the row, not planted on end as is commonly the case. As this crop 
is more or less of a permanent nature, rich, well worked up soil should be 
selected, so as to obtain the best results. Care should also be exercised 
in harvesting to cut level with the ground. 

In addition to the crop just mentioned, it is also desirable to con- 
serve something in the shape of dry material, even if only a stack or two 
of bush hay. 

In millets we have a summer crop that is easily grown, a heavy 
yielder, and at the same time capable of being converted into a hay of 
good quality. I have met many dairymen recently who have been feeding 
this crop to their cows, and on being asked their opinion on it as a fodder 
the reply was that their only regret was that their supply was not greater. 
There are numerous varieties, and much confusion unfortunately exists 
avS to the nomenclature of such, more especially in connection with the 
White and Japanese sorts, the seed being very much alike. The varieties 
most commonly grown are the common or giant panieuni (Panicum frc.r- 
mumoum), white panicum (P. Frumentaceum), and Japanese Millet, 
which has not, so far as I am aware, been classified. It is, however, closely 
allied to Panicum colonum: The white panicum is undoubtedly the 
favourite variety. It is a very heavy cropper, stock are very fond of it, 
and it, moreover, makes a good quality chaff. The stalk is more hollow 
than that of the other sorts ; dries soft, and on being chaffed splits into 
sections resembling oaten chaff. In the common and Japanese millets the 
stalk is more pithy, the sections remaining intact, giving the chaff a 
coarse appearance. 

The Japanese is much the earliest variety of the three, and will, in 
an ordinary season, produce two fair cuttings, although the total yield 
will not be greater than that of either of the others. 

Panicum being a quick growing, succulent crop, requiring a large 
amount of moisture, it follows that the best time to raise such is during 
the wet season. Generally 12 to 18 lb, of seed is sufSeient to broadcast an 
acre. ' 

In haiwesting it is imperative that cutting should take place 
practically as soon as the seed head appears. Should the seed be allowed to 
form, the resulting hay is very unpalatable. 

Owing to the high moisture contents of the plant at harvesting time, 
cutting with the mower is recommended. If cut with the binder it is 
extremely difficult to cure the centre of the sheaf. 

^ Should there be difficulty in curing owing to moist weather, a 
sprinkling of salt wffien stacking will go a long way towards preventing 
heating. 
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SyCARCANE ON TNE DARLING DOWNS* 

Mr. E. K. Stamton, head master of the State school at WyTeenia, 
neai; Toowoomba, has, at the request of the Under Secretary for 
Agriculture and Stock, supplied the following intere>sting particulars 
eoiieerning experiments made at the school in the cultivation of sugar- 
cane. Some years ago we planted a little sugarcane of the Rose Bamboo 
variety in the garden at the Toowoomba Grammar School and also a 
-couple of young iiiango trees. Both grew well during the summer 
months, hut the earliest frosts killed them completely. 

The following notes on a chance experiment with sugarcane in a 
school garden in the neighboiudiood of Toowoomba may not be without 
interest to farmers on the Downs, many of whom are, at times, hard 
put-t'o for fodder for their stock. The properties of cane as a food for 
cattle were demonstrated in the big drought/^ when a large quantity 
was brought to the Downs by rail, and a crisis thereby tided over. The 
object of these notes is to show that one variety at least of cane, hitherto 
regarded as an impossible crop in these parts, has taken kindly to its 
new climatic surroundings, and could be cultivated here with a fair 
prosi>eet of success. 

A sugar-planter near Bimdaberg, Mr. H. A. Cattermuli, with the 
idea of giving a treat to the children, sent to this school early in 1910 a 
large parcel of four varieties of sugarcane — Rapj)oe, Singapore, New 
'Guinea 4B, and 1135 Demerara Seedling. After using the cane as an 
'Object-lesson, and distributing pieces to the children, the remaindtu* was 
planted iii the school garden. The entry in the field-book reads thus: 
^ ^ Thirteen plants of cane from the Woongarra Scrub were planted to 
tshow the effects of frost on tropical iilants, and the uselessness of fighting 
against natural conditions.’^ The sequel will show how one variety, far 
from being killed, has learned to so far acclimatise itself to^ the severer 
climate that it triumphantly withstood the severer conditions on the 
Downs. 

The first frost settled the fix*st three named in the list, and it was 
expected that nothing less would happen to the fourth. But it safely 
passed through the first winter, young as it was. All through the summer 
of 1910-11 it grew strongly, making about 6 ft. of cane, the sheath 
clinging so closely to the stick that very little cane was visible. It was as 
if the plant knew it was a stranger to the climate, and was taking 
precautions accordingly. The late winter (1911) frosted the flag, but 
frost after frost failed to get past that protective wrapping to the tender 
heart, and the cane came through the trial with colours flying. 

Mr. Catteimiull paid us a visit towards the close of the winter, and 
has kindly supplied the following notes of his observations on what he 
•saw : — 

The 1135 seemed to me to be adapting itself to the climate of the 
Downs. The sticks were rather thin for plant cane; the leaves (dry) 
did not leave the eane freely, but were very tight and fast, more 
especially round the top. I could see that the frost had been at work^ 
as the leaves were frosted more or less, but on examination I found that 
the heart and stick of cane were untouched by frost and perfectly sound. 
The reason of this was that the sheath leaves clung so closely to the stick. 
In the Bundaberg district plenty of this kind of cane was badly frosted. 

I should suggest that further experiments be made with this cane^ 
also with Indian cane. 
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One objection to tlie 1135 as a fodder cane is that it is of a hard 
and slightly hairy nature, while on the other hand the Indian, cane is. 
soft and not hairy/'’ 

In conformity with the above suggestion, we have cut all the cane, 
and planted sufficient for our purpose in the school garden, hoping for 
still better results from the second generation. The boys took the balance 
home with them, and jplanted same in their own farms. 

In the light of the abo%m results farmers might risk the possible loss 
of an acre or two up to five acres from their cultivation paddock, and 
plant with 1135 cane, for the sake of the quite probable gain in a fodder 
of the greatest utility, when all else — perhaps except prickly pear— may 
have failed them. The cane is easily obtained, easily planted, and kept 
clean (clear instructions are published in the Jonrnar’ for October), 
and is no trouble once it covers the ground. Now is the best time to 
plant on the Downs. Any query addressed to the Editor as to how to- 
obtam the plants and other details would meet a ready reply. 

Once the crop gets a hold you have it for at least five years, with a 
probable yield of at least 8 to 10 tons per acre. It could be cut from day 
to day in sufficient quantity to feed the number of stock on the farm, or 
enough could be cut at once to last three or four days, as seemed most 
convenient. The nearer the ground it is cut the better. 

A samj>le of this cane was sent to Dr. Gibson, at Mackay, and his 
reply show^ed that after examination he could find no trace of frost. Had! 
frost touched it its utility for fodder would, of course, have vanished. 


THE VALUE OF LOOSE SOIL MULCH IM DRY SEASONS. 

Mr. C. E. Wood, manager of the Kamerunga, State Nursery, near- 
Cairns, supplies the following information regarding the vicissitudes of‘ 
the w^eather during the year 1911, and points out the advantage to be- 
derived from an adaptation of the system of dry farming” adopted 
in districts wffiere the rainfall is precarious : — 


“ The saying that in Queensland it is either a feast or a famine has- 
been ^vell illustrated this year, even in the Cairns district, \chere, taking 
an average year, the rainfall is generally sufficiently distributed to 
provide both grass and w^ater all the year round. The year 1911 has. 
been phenomenal both from a wet and dry point, and reports show that, 
similar conditions have prevailed in some other countries — for instance, 
the abnormal floods in France, -where trees are now reported to be dying- 
from drought. At Kamerunga State Nursery the rainfall this Vear- 
from 1st January to 30th April totalled 145.830 in., or more by 36.881 in. 
than any previous year during the last twenty-two years for the same 
portion of the year; again, from 1st May to 30flh September the rainfall 
was^ only 4.618 m., which is the lowest rainfall for twenty-two years 
during these months. 


“ From the above it will be seen that the year has been far from, 
lavourable tor the man on the land, as crops were in many cases 
aestroyea by floods and cyclones ; while now, where eane-planti'nff was 
unavoKlably delayed, there is not sufficient moisture to start the young' 

Other crops as well. On the' other 
rtff T ^ season such as the present has the advantage of showing up. 
the benefits to be derived from good cultivation— for instance, ground' 
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that was well worked after the rain and left with a loose earth iiiiilcli, so 
as to prevent evaporation, will show by the crops growing in it that there 
is still good moisture within reach of the roots ; and, although maxinimn 
crops cannot be expected, the soil being loose will enable crops to take 
advaxitage of and benefit to the full by the first rain that falls. 

A glance at the Nursery block of young Para rubber trees on the 
Barron River clearly shows the good results to be derived from the loose 
soil mulch method; in fact, whenever this has been practised, crops, in 
spite of the long dry spell, are making fair growth, and have none of the 
stunted appearance so noticeable where the surface of the soil is hard.” 


RHODES GRASS IH THE HORTH-WEST. 

Mr. J. R, Chisholm, the Plains. Prairie, referring to an article on 
Rhodes Grass which appeared in the April issue of the Journal,’^ 
writes : — 

Around Prairie district, on the Northern Railway, 208 miles west of 
Townsville, a Rhodes Grass has taken possession of very large areas of 
country during the past three years. In the earlier months of the year, 
when the grass is in ear, the appearance of hundreds of acres resembles a 
field of wheat. It favours clayey land, but moderately sandy soil also 
extends hospitality to it. Some of our creek frontages were scalded clay- 
pans, mOvStly wind-swept. These have been transformed into pasture, 
and, in the wetter months of the year, are a sward close cropped by sheep. 

The great value of the newcomer as a fodder is best evidenced by 
our milking cows. They used to go away to the limit of the paddock. Now, 
seldom are they ^ out of sight. ^ We cut a few loads of the grass for hay 
on the 3rd of March. I thought it would be stalky, but all the stock ate 
it readily. We had then, however, completed onr yearly stacks. This 
year, the good Mitchell grass and Flinders grass hay, which we have been 
so proud of, must take second place. 

Mr. P. M. Bailey, Colonial Botanist, identifies this grass as one 
indigenous to the West of Queensland, the botanical name of which is 
Chloris. To the layman it appears to be identical with the cultivated 
Rhodes Grass. I may add that I have not known this grasvS to spread in 
any other district. 

We have a tract of country by the railside. mostly sandy, but on 
the flats loamy. All over these flats now, after 6 months rainless period, 
damp, clayey smid is found at 2 feet. This goes down to a marly rock, 
which contains water at, say, 7 to 8 ft. from the surface. Earlier in the 
year the soil is damp to the vsurfaee. It appears as if the water of the 
wet season is stored in the rock, to be drawn up by evaporation. The 
top soil is very good, and appears to favour potato growing. Agriculture 
is experimental in this country, but I am trying ten acres. Our local 
market is £12 to £14, and rising. ’’ 

In reference to the above, Mr. F. M. Bailey says: — In Queensland 
there seem to be several forms of Chloris harbata^ var. decora^ Benth., and 
one of these forms sent to me some time ago by Mr. Chisholm certainly 
approached very closely to one of the Chloris known here as ^ Rhodes 
Grass/ and I have in the ^ Catalogue of Queensland Plants,^ now 
being published, placed the form previously known here as decora 
under C. virgaia, Sw., according to Sir J. D. Hooker, F-I., Brit. Ind. 
VIL, 291-2. * ' 
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Dairying. 

THE DAIRY HERD, Q^EEWSLAND AGRICyLTHRAL COLLEGE, 

GATTON. 

Becoud op Cows fok Mokth of OCTOBER, 1911. 

JERSEYS. 


Cow. 

Bate of 
Calving. 

Milk. 

Test. 

Butter. 

At per lb. 

Value. 



Lb. 


Lb. 


£ 

.S'. 

d. 

Cocoa 

1-5-1911 

517 

4*3 

24-98 

Hid. 

1 

3 11, 

Bliss 

6-9-1911 

519 

41 

23*81 

1 H 

1 

2 

10 

Careless 

16-12-1910 

428 

1 

4*7 j 

22*65 


1 

1 

1 

8 

Bluebell© ... 

20-4-1911 

396 

4*7 

20*96 

J* 

1 

0 

1 

Pour Cows ... 

... 

1,860 

17-8 

92*40 

JJ 

4 

8 

6 

Average 

... 

465 

4-5 

23*10 

>> 

1 

2 

2 


HOLSTEIN. 

Baisy ... ... J 2-2-1911 i 552 ] 3*8 | 2S-S6 f ll|d. 112 5 

AYRSHIRES. 


Auntie 

31-7-1911 

1,251 

3-9 

54*43 

ll^d. 

2 

12 

2 

Queen Kat# 

10-12-1910 

572 

4*8 

30*93 

jj 

1 

9 

8 

Lady Margaret ... 

4-2-1911 

564 

4-7 

29*85 


1 

8 

7 

Lydia 

9-9-1911 

667 

3‘8 

28-25 


1 

7 

1 

Rosebud ... ... 

24-6-1911 

563 

3*9 

24*50 

}) 

1 

3 

6 

Five cows ... 

• n* 

3,617 

21T 

167-96 


8 

1 

0 ■ 

Average 


723 

4*2 

33-59 

7) 

1 

12 

2 


Lady Margaret, Queen Kate, Imported — Eirst calf. 
SHORTHORNS. 


Honeycombe ... 

29-8-1911 

1,215 

3*8 

42*98 

Hid. 

2 

1 

2 

CS-len 

30-9-1911 

908 

4 

40-58 

>5 

1 

18 11 

Duchess Fanny 27th 

24-8-1911 

707 

3*6 

28*28 : 


1 1 

7 

1 

Norma 

12-8-1911 

699 

4 ! 

26*78 


1 

5 

8 

Bangle 

14-8-1911 

697 

4 

26*69 

» 

1 

5 

7 

Rusty 

4-9-1911 

599 

3.8 

25*37 

?5 

1 

! ^ 

4 

4 

Dora 

11-6-1911 

1 '■ 

514 

3*7 

21*15 

)» 

! 1 

0 

3 

Seven cows ... 


6,139 

26*9 

211*83 

J> 

10 

3 

0 

Average 

... 

784 

8^8 , 

30-26 

}} 

■ 1 

9 

0 


Duchess Eanny 27th~Exrst call 
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GRADES. 


Cow. 

Brood. 

Bate of 
Calviag. 

Milk. 

Test. 

Butter. 

At per lb. 

Talue. 

Night 

Holstein- 

27>9-19il 

Lb. 

609 

4 

Lb. 

27*22 


£ s. d, 
16 1 

Lalla 

Shorthorn 

Holstein- 

24-9-1911 

G2C 

3*7 

25-76 

jj 

14 8 

Nancy ... ... 

Ayrsliire 

G'Uornsey- 

9-8-1911 

512 

4 

22-87 

1) 

1 1 11 

Three cows ... 

! 

Shorthorn 


1,747 

11*7 

75*85 

)S 

3 12 8 

Average ... 



582 

3*9 

25-28 

-> 

; 14 3 


AVERAGE EOR OCTOBER, 1911. 


No. 

Brood. 

Milk (Ib.) 

Test. 

Butter (lb.) 

At per lb. 

Talue. 

4 

Jerseys 

1,860 

17-8 

92*40 

Hid. 

£ s. d. 

4 8 6 

1 

Holstein 

552 

3*8 

23*36 


12 5 

5 

Ayrshires 

3,G17 

21*1 

167*96 


8 10 

7 

' Shorthorns 

5,139 

1,747 

26*9 I 

211*83 

)» 

10 3 0 

8 

Grades 

11*7 

75*85 


3 12 8 

20 

■ 

12,915 

81*3 

571-40 

1 

j 

27 7 7 


1 ' Arerage ' 

' ' 1 

G46 

4-6 

28-57 

J) 1 

17 6 


Average cow value £1 7a, od. for October, 1911. 


The following cows, namely — Auntie, Lady MSrgarel, Queen Kate, Honeycombe, and 
Rosebud received the following daily ration from 1st to 12tli October 4 lb. bran, 2 lb. crushed 
oats, 25 I!>. green stuff (hicorne), and from I3th to 3l8t October each received 2 lb, barley, 2 lb, 
crushed oats, 25 lb. green stuff (lucerne) daily. They were grazed on natural pasture. 


The remaining fifteen cows were grazed on lucerne stubble during the forenoon daily from 
1st to 26th October, and from 27th to 31bt October received 251b. ensilage (lucerne) daily. 

The cost of feeding for month each of the following c».)ws 
Kate, Honeycombe, and Rosebud : — 

Auntie, Lady Margaret, Queen 

£ s. d. 

48 lb. Bran at £4 10s. per ton 

= 0 2 2 

24 ,, Crushed Oats at 3s. per bushel 

...= 019 

38 „ Crushed Barley at 3s. per bushel 

= 023 

775 „ Green Lucerne at £1 10s. per ton 

= 0 9 11 


£0 16 1 


Cost of feeding five cows at 16s. Id. = .£4 Os. 5d., and the commercial butter returns amount 
-to £8 15s. Id., leaving a profit of .£4 Ms, 8d. 

The remaining fifteen cows, each, cost to feed for month, as follows : — 125 lb, ensilage 
^lucerne) at .£1 10s. = Is. 8d. 

Cost of feeding fifteen cows at Is. 8d. = «£1 5s. The but^-er returns equal £18 12s. 6d,, 
thus leaving a profit of £17 7s. 6d. 

Total Cost of Feeding Twenty Cows for October ... = £4 5 5 

Commercial Butter Returns 27 7 7 

' £22 ,2 2 


Total Profit 
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NOTES ON BUTTER«GRADiNO« 

During the month of October the Government graders examined 
5,809 boxes of butter, consisting of 2,662 boxes of salted, 2,195 misalted, 
891 pat, and 121 eases of tinned; 32 crates of cheese and 53 cases of 
condensed milk also were inspected. 

Owing to the dry weather there is a marked falling off in the- 
quantity of butter examined compared with that for the corresponding 
month of last year, the total for which was 31,350 boxes, a difference of 
25,641 boxes. 

The shrinkage in the amount manufactured is, probably, not so 
great ; for, owing to the stricter administration of the Commerce Act with 
regard to false trade descriptions, the lowering of the standard for 
moisture, short weights, excessive boric acid, and other irregularities,, 
seareel}^ any butter l)ut that for export beyond the Commonwealth was 
submitted for examination. Despite this fact, however, the shortage in 
our output is very great. Towards the end of last winter, though the 
season was one of the best experienced in Queensland for years, milking 
cows and weaners died from poverty. This should act as a warning to 
dairymen to make better provision for winter feed for their stock. If 
such conditions exist in a comparatively good season, in a drought the 
consequences of overstocking, or neglecting to provide the necessary 
sustenance for dairy herds, would be appalling. 


Statistics. 

COMMOiN-WEALTH METEOROLOGY. 


RAINFALL OF QUEENSLAND. 

Table Showing the Total Rainfall fob eaoh Month of the Year in the Agbioulthbal. 

Districts of Queensland. 


STiTIONa. 


1910. 






1911. 





Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. , 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

NoNh. 

Bowen 

0*30 

3*89 

6*36 

23-72 

7*57 

10*60 

1*64 

0*12 

0*2 

Ml 

0*15 

Nil 

1*6 

Oalms' 

1*67 

7*27 

11*59 

34*49 

27*43 

35*36 

62*31 

2*08 

1*44 

1*48 

0*27 

0-6 

0*88 

Geraldton (Innisfai!) ... 

3*18 

7*30 

4*77 

36*96 

35*51 

28*39 

50*63 

3*68 

610 

6*20 

0*79 

0*30 

0*73- 

Gindie State Farm 



3*87 

11*69 

4*15 

2*29 

0*29 

0*39 

MI 

Nil 

0*49 


0*81 

Herberton 

0*43 

4*93 

9*71 

11*43 

13*16 

16*35 

14*17 

0*58 

0*36 

0*40 

0*5 

Nil 

0*9 

Hughenden 

1*67 

3*41 

1*13 

9*16 

3*76 

0*17 

6*29 

0*4 

0*2 

0*2 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

lEAmorunga State Nurs*. 

2*06 




23*08 


62*28 

1*51 






Mackay 

0*7 

2*67 

2*i5 

30*^ 

13*04 

14*41 

3*14 

0*77 

0*23 

6*43 

0*18 

0*3 

0*93 

Mossman 

3*17 

10 36 

19 91 

32*76 

21*95 

71*64 

37*10 

1*44 

033 

1*28 



0*90 

RocMiampton ... 

0*99 

4*17 

2*46 

9*64 

21*07 

6*39 

1*44 

0*56 

Nil 

0*24 

1*17 

Nil 

0*40 

Townerille 

0*11 

2*53 

6*77 

25*40 

19*24 

4*24 

3*02 

0*7 

0*11 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0*39' 

South. 

Biggenden State Farm 

2*36 

4*59 

5*96 

10*37 

7*34 

6*25 






0-79 


Brisbane 

3*27 

2*49 

13*99 

10*30 

6*84 

4*69 

6*88 

0*90 

0*9 

1*70 

2*22 

0*84 

4*95' 

Bundaberg . ... 

0*70 

8*39 

1*58 

21*05 

9*75 

4*31 

1*46 

0*66 

Nil 

0*,87 

1*16 

MI 

2*36 

CiTibaniburst 

3*83 

3*31 

6*20 

28*86 

19*20 

16*67 

2*94 

1*21 

0*13 

3*68 

2*63 

0*51 

6*27 

Balby ... ... 

3*96 

4*09 

3*29 

8*08 

2*24 

3*20 

0*76 

0*91 

Nil 

0*68 

0*43 

0*42 

3*45. 

ls& 

3*41 

3*84 

7*53 

11*90 

6*04 

3*54 

0*99 

1*90 

Nil 


1*61 1 

2*04 

4*17 

Gatton Agric, OoBege 

3*60 

2*85 

6*84 

12*03 

3*98 

2*80 

1*38 

0*68 

Nil 

6*73 

0*90 

0*96 

3*77' 

Gympie 

2*90 

3*16 

1*96 

9*13 

6*33 

6*02 

1*88 

0*33 

Ml 

0*97 

0*48 

0*26 

2*42‘ 

Ipswich 

3*70 

1*96 

6*04 

8*15 

4*19 

2*61 

1*88 

0*42 

Nil 

0*69 

1*18 

0*34 ! 

4*71 

Maryborough 

1*63 

4*19 

3*19 

16*93 

6*68 

7*20 

2*61 

0*16 

0*11 

0*62 

1*47 

0*9 ’ 

2*81 

Roma 

3*64 

4*39 

0*96 

11*52 

6*94 

1*25 

0*14 

M3 

Nil 

0*67 

1*55 

^ 0*87 

1*9 

Roma State Farm 

2*95 

3*60 

7*97 

9*72 


5*39 

0*04 

*02 



1*39 

; 0*74 

1*81’ 

Tewantin 

3*17 

7*71 

8*25 

20*84 

8*50 

18*11 

1*78 

0*57 

6‘22 j 

2*53 

1*07 

0*4 

7*48 

■Warren State Farm ... 

0*45 




11-75 

3*17 


NU 

0*6 

1*01 

0*^4 

Warwick 

2*20 

3*86 

3*46 

7'i3 

2-01 

3*12 

O-H 

1*04 

Nil 

1*20 

1*50 

6*80 

1*78> 

„ Hermitage 

State Farm 
Westbrook State Farm ! 

2*98 

s-ie 1 

4*44 

5'26 

i-90 

i*76 

5*60 

6*79 

6*i 

i*i 

6*k 

6*83 

0*60' 

1*77 

Yandina , \ 

3*34 


16*05 1 

12*04 

10*73 

12*02 

2*68 

0*28 

Ml 

2*48 , 

Nil 


2*90 


Note. — T lie rainfall data in this table are compiled firom telegrapbic repotte, and must bo conisid.oi'od a# 
approximate only. 


O-BOEGB Or. BOND, Divisional Officer. 
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Poultry. 

REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITION^ Q.A. COLLEGE, 

OCTOBER, 1 S 1 1 . 

Three thousand two hundred and twenty-eight eggs were laid during 
the luonth, an average of 134.5 per pen. Broodies are now becoming 
troublesome, no less than 35 having been out in the course of the months 
including 16 “White Leghorns. A bird from Mr. Stewart’s No. 2 pen 
and one of Mr. Hammill’s died during October. Mr. Dalrymple wins 
the monthly prize with 151 eggs. The following are the individual 
records :• — 


Competitors. 

Breed. 

October. 

Total. 

J. R Dalrymple, N.S.W 

White Leghorns 


161 

815 

Range Poultry Farm 

Do. 


139 

792 

E. A. Smith 

Do, 


144 

779 

Yangarella Poultry Farm 

J. Holmes 

Do. 

Do. 


140 

141 

774 

768 

Alex. Smith 

Do. 


137 

74S 

Cowan Bros., N.S.W”. 

Do. 


138 

724 

'Mrs. Kinnear, S.A. 

Do. 


141 

723 

A. Hollings, N.S.W 

Do. 


135 

714 

J. McKay 

Do. 


139 

710 

A. J. Cosh, S.A 

Do. 


136 

698 

J. Gosley 

Do. 


147 

696 

S. Chapman. 

Brown .Leghorn s 


144 

686 

R. Burns 

W Jiita Leghorns 


147 

680 

A. HT. Padman, S,A. 

Do. 


132 

647 

H. Bammill, N.8.W 

Do. 


124 

636 

J. JZahl ... 

Do. 


148 

619 

R. Burns 

S.L. Wyandottes 


135 

613 

A. A still 

White Leghorns 


119 

516 

Mrs. A. A, Carmichael 

Brown Leghorns 


110 

606 

R. W. Goldsbury 

White Leghorns 


139 

494 

J. K, Stewart 

White Plymouth Rocks (1) 

117 

366 

J, K. Sfewart 

Do. do. 

(3) 

116 

342 

J. K. Stewart 

Do. do. 

(2) 

109 

284 

Totals 



3,228 

15,329 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 

When the Scottish Commissioners visited Australia last year theyr 
were much interested in the results^ of egg-laying competitions which are 
carried. out in all the States of the Commonwealth, On this portion of 
the Commissioners’ Report the Journal of the Board of . Agriculture, ” 
England, says : — ‘ 

In dealing with the poultry industry, reference is made to the well- 
known laying competitions which have been carried on for a nximber of 
years under Government supervision in each of the six States. The com- 
petitions date from 1901, and usually extend over twelve months. Apart 
from their value as a means of building up an egg-producing strain of 
fowls, which is the object their promoters have in view, they afford 
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evidence of the average yield of well-bred birds, and indirectly of the 
profit^’ or surplus receipts from the sale of eggs over the cost of food. 
As an example of this, the following table may be given, showing the' 
results of some of the twelve-months ’ competitions in different States 



JSfumbor of 
Birds. 

Number of 
Uggs Laid, 

Average 
Nimiber of 
Kggs per Hon, 

Cost, o£ Food 
per Hen. 

Net Profit 
per lien. 

New South Wales 

3(50 

03,318 

173 

s. d. 

7 0 

A d, 

10 2 

Queensland 

108 

30,543 

181 

4 

10 u 

South Australia 

m 

80,950 

179 

5 4 

6 4“^ 

South .Australia 

078 

120,133 

186 

5 6 

.8 4 

Tasmania ... 

108 

27,106 

161 

6 9 

9 2§ 

Western Australia 

288 

50,788 

176 

6 8 

13 3 


The average production over all these competitions was aboxtt 175 
eggs annually, -whieli, considering the number of birds entered, is a 
very high figure. The winning pens, comprising six birds each, accounted 
for very much larger numbers, the figures in four competitions being 
232, 222, 255, and 254 per hen. In fact, it is stated that for breeding 
purposes, very little value is attached to a bird whose score falls under 
the 200 standard. From 220 to 240 the birds are considered useful, while 
when yielding above this number they become valuable. Individual 
scores of 270 and 280 are not unknown. It is from the best performers 
in this severe test that the stock birds for the ensuing season are chosen. 
The same care is taken in selecting the male bird. 

These egg competitions are a distinctive feature of Australian 
poultry-keeping, and they have exercised a great influence on its develop- 
ment, particularly by fostering the commercial or utility aspect of the 
industry in preference to the production of exhibition stock. Utility 
strains,' while maintaining the type and general characteristics of the 
breeds, are most carefully bred with a view to the ijrogressive improve- 
ment of egg production, and there appears to be evidence that this 
practice of careful selection has improved the production of sev<n;*al 
breeds, particularly white Leghorns. The assistance of the State in this 
direction has been of great value, and its supervision not only assures 
perfect fairness to the competitors, but gives to the tabulated rcvsults the 
stamp of official accuracy. 

A two years' competition was held in New South Wales in 1906-8, 
which was won by a pen of six Langshans, with a score of 2,487 eggs, or 
414 eggs each in two years. A three-years' test also was completed in 
March last, the object being to show the difference in egg production in 
the first three years of a hen's life. The results of the two completed 
years showed that the eggs produced in the second year were about one- 
fourth less than in the first year, the forty hens competing averaging 140 
eggs per bird, as against 190 eggs in the previous year. 

The sum shown as profit in these competitions represents the actual 
return obtained from the sale of the eggs, less the cost of the food, hut 
nothing is charged for labour or for interest on. capital. It is considered, 
however, that in the ordinary conditions in which poultry are kept in 
Australia, there is but a small expenditure oh plant, while the labour 
would be done by the ordinary staff, without extra expense. Moreover, 
birds at liberty gather a fair proportion of their own food from stubbles, 
'pasture fields, and orchards, and the consequent reduction in the cost 
of foods, together with the value of their manure, may be put against 
the interest and labour. 
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state Farms 


ROMA STATE FARM. 

Notwithstanding the dry conditions which have prevailed during 
the past eight months some fair crops of winter cereals have been raised 
at this institution. 

Such a season as we have just experienced is unsuitable for the 
farmer, but is necessary before the relative value of x’cseareh work being 
carried out in connection with the best methods of cultivation and 
propagation of suitable varieties, &c., can be ascertained. Up to the 
present the chief crops experimented with have been winter cerealsj 
fruits, and fodder crops. 

To the first-named more attention is being devoted, chiefly on account 
of the poor returns at present being obtained from the area under this 
crop, and the immense areas which are suitable for its cultivation, and 
which most assuredly will some day be under it. 

Five seasons have elapsed since investigations were commenced, and 
it is hoped that a good deal has been accomplished tow’^ards ascertaining 
the most suitable methods of cultivation to adopt, most suitable varieties 
to grow, value of fertilisers, and best time to sow. In addition to these 
the breeding of new varieties is being carried out, improving by selection, 
the testing of various fungicides for the piwention of smut, &c. 

This season the cultivation tests consist of seventeen blocks, with 
a total area of 18 acres ; variety tests, 28, area 13^ acres ; fertilisers, 24, 
area 4 acres. 

In order that the farmers may he in touch with the work being 
cainied out, it is intended in subsequent issues of the ^‘^Journar’ to 
publish articles bearing on the different problems being solved. 

» 

•WHEAT MANURING BXPERIMBNTkS, 1911. 

The experiments as laid down by the Agricultural Chemist, Mr. J. 
C. Briiniiieh, last year have been continuecl with this season on two 
classes of soil — Yiz., loamy and sandy — there being thirteen blocks on 
the former and ten on the latter. 

The loamy soil block is considered to contain some of if not the best 
wheat land on the farm, whereas the sandy soil, which is nearly pure 
sand, is of the poorest. 

Notwithstanding the rather dry season the results have been very 
gratifying, and demonstrate — in a manner more appealing to the farm- 
ing community than a chemical analysis showing the deficiencies in the 
soil— the benefits which may accrue from manuring. There are many 
farms within easy distance of Roma, off which fair crops have been 
garnered this season, which, if results obtained here are any indication, 
would have yielded from 4 to 6 bushels more per acre had they been 
treated in a similar manner, and it is not until such procedure is adopted 
that the full value of the lighter lands in this district as wheat producers, 
will be ascertained. 

It is pleasing to note that last season’s results brought forth 
enquiries, and this will result in at least three or four farmers experi- 
menting in this direction for themselves in 1912. 

The following is a table giving the experiments, with, the results 
obtained, in 1910-il : — 



SANDY SOIL experiments, NO. 
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STATE FARM WARREN, STANWELL* 

WARREN^S CHAMPION AYRSHIRE DAIRY BULL. 

The aecoinpanying illustration ropri^sents thr stud Ayrshire bull 
Spectator, now located at the Warren' State Parnp Q.G.R. Ho is by the 
well-known SpC‘CuIation of Whitehill (inip.)j out of Lena, (one of the best 
dairy cows at the college). 

As animals of his class are rarely found in the country, I wish to 
draw the attention of the Central Qinanisland farmers to him, my olrject 
being to show' to them the advantages that they could derive from sending 
their cows to liinn 

Although it is not a good photo, of Spectator, his general 
appearance ^vill at once show that he is a very true specimen of the sire 
required for our district. One can see that lie possesses beauty of form 
combined v'ith constitution, and his length, breadth betw'cen the hind 
legs, straightness, and general squareness of form, combined with plenty 
of character, prove him to be a bull of rare standard. 

When the department has gone to so much expense for the improve- 
ment of the dairy herds of Central Queensland, the least the dairymen 
can do is to avail themselves of the opportunity offered to them, and send 
their cows to the State Farm to be mated with this young sire. Very 
few' dairymen thoroughly realise what a good sire means to a dairy, but 
a glance at the show and dairy records of the progeny of such sii'cs as- 
Gleu Elgin's Bruce, Clordon, Jamie of Oakbank, &c., will (.M)nvim/(‘. the 
most sceidical of daiiymeii that the sire is of undoubted imiiortaiKue 


GINDiE STATE FARM. 

7th Novcml)t‘r; 

Drought conditions still prevaiiijig herte Some nice sliowtu:*s liave 
fallen in different parts of the district, our share of wdiich was S1 points. 
From April to October w-e have had rain on ffv(‘ occasioxis, totalling 
1.88 in. There is very little grass in the sheep paddock. The paddocks 
about the steading are also very bare. In the cattle and horse paddo(?ks 
there is a fair amoimt of grass, though, of course, it is very dry. The 
horses and some of the cattle w^ere mustered for inspection by His 
Excellency the Governor, w'ho expressed nnieh surprise at the (exeeil(;nt 
condition of the stock, considering the dry weather we have experieiK^iul 
and the present condition of the grass. It is at a time like tiie prenmi 
when one feels the benefft of feed that has been put by in mor(^ fa,vonral)!(‘ 
seasons. The ensilage has been a grand standby for 'many months, Eigs, 
horses, and three or four cows, have eaten it with relish, but 1 ri^grei 
say there is not mueii of it left. We have started to use the bush ha,y, 
that has been on hand for some years. This will be put through thti 
eliaff'ciitter, at the rate of one sheaf of grass to two of wheaten hay. If 
the dry w'eather continues one sheaf of each will be put through, aird the 
chaff damped down with molasses and water. Owing to tlie number of 
horses that have to be fed, w'e are using a large amount of feed. 
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Plate XVIII. 



Warren’s Champion Ayusiure Dairy PJull. 
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NOTES ON STATE ¥ABM, WESTBROOK, 

luanager reports that the weather, although not too good for 
experinieiitiil farming, has been a, great improA^emeiit on the previous few 
luontbs. A splendid shower fell on the evening of the 7th instant; 1.53 
in. was registei'ed. Two or throe fairly hot days were experienced wdnni 
the temp(‘ratiire in the shade on 13tli instant registered 99.5 deg. 

Tht^ potatoes planted last month are giving x^romise of a good crop, 
ddie soil, is being well worked with the plough and scufflers. The constant 
working .of tlu‘ soil is keeping it friable, with a fair percentage of liiinms. 
Tliere is no sign of potato disease of ajiy kind making its aj^pearance. 
I:Iow(iver, as it is diffienlt to notice the eoinmen cement of some of the 
fungoid dis(‘as(‘s, tiu^ two portions under potatoes were sprayed with 
Borchniux mixture. The hrst sowing of 12 aenes of Star Leeming maize 
has ('onu; up very (evenly, and thc^ scuftlers are kept going between the 
rows to kill weeds and retain tln^ moisture. All other crops are doing 
\V(‘I1 considering the season. 

Fniit . — The late dry spring has l)een very severe on some of our 
fruits, esi)ecially the large trees. During the winter a severe x:>riining 
l)ack was carricnl out on the orchard, for the x>uii;)ose of minimising 
labour liy ])runing aud picking the fruit from the ground, instead of 
climbing ii|) ladders, and also to imx)rove the fjuality. To make sure of a 
cro[), tr<H\s of all the varietic^s of stone fruits were left large, with the 
usual x>i'E!iing, as stand-bys, in ease the season might not ])e favourable 
to th(^ tre(.‘s bard eut back. Idie cutting back is showing a splendid ()l)ject 
lesson in ihe or(*liard. Tlu' trec^s h^.ft arc.^ a decided failure, the season 
being too dry ; the sa|) did not rise sufficicmtly in the trees to burst open, the 
1)1 ids, with tlu^ result that on man>" of the trees there is little or no fruit, 
ami any that there is is of poor (juality, while all the trees cut back that 
\\'t*r(.‘ (*xpe(de‘d to fruit this season are in splendid order, with good crops 
oi‘ s]>l(mdid fruit. Two huruh’ed trees are to b(^ covered with net to x'lrotcHd, 
ihe fruit from fruit tly ; two hundred trees of equal ([uality and varieties 
will marked and left uncov(‘r(vl. and notes takim from day to day, until 
tlu‘ fruit is marketed, when the (commercial value of the experiimmt will 
b(‘ noted, so that it may b(‘ of commercial use to orehardists and fanners 
for next season. 

Vineijurd. — There is every apx'iearance of a splendid crop ; the vines 
ai’e healthy, neatly tied ux>^ the ground is clean, and the 17 acres of vim*s 
on the sloyie near the avenue have a v(my fine ax>pearance. 


STATE FARM, HERMITAGE. 

MAZZAGUA AS A FODDER IN FIELD AND STLO, 

The manager of the State Farm, Hermitage, writing of his 
of inazzagua as a fodder vroj), says: — As a fodder crop 
inazzagua is little known to the dairyman and agriculturalist of this 
State. It is a prolific growei* under reasonable, favourable conditions and 
a- iieavy yi<d(.ler of a green, succulent fodder. When conserved as 
ensilage, it [> reduces feed e(|ual to or better than any of the improved 
varieties of sorghums. The seed of this plant was originally procured 
by the Dexiartment of Agriculture and Stock from the West Coast of 
Africa a few A'cars ago, and was then grovm in varicnis parts of the State 
on small areas, but no attemxA was made to grow it extensively, and it 
ev( ritually almost out of notice as a fodder crop. In the month 

of S‘‘ptember. 1907, a small quantity of seed was procured by the 
inanagen* fi'om the Sx^ringsure district, where it was reported to have 
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grown exceedingly well. Tlie seed obtained was ])iant(xl at tliis fane and 
produced a vigorous growth, which, howevi.a.*, did not priMlin^e scuxl 
during the first season. The crop was harvested and the stools were 
protected from the frost wdth an earth mulch by hilling up tln^ drills 
with the plough. In the following spring it made an early and vigoimis 
growth, and attained a height of over 12 ft. in four months. The crop 
was allowed to mature with the object of procui'ing seixh but it proved 
to be a very shy seeder and only a small quantity was obtained. This 
was pianted ou heavy black soil typical of this portion of Hn,^ Downs, on 
19tli November, 1909, in drills 4 ft. apart and seedtxi sparsely. On Mtli 
November it was wadi above tbe ground, and maintained its chai'aei, eristics 
as a vigorous growxsr during the siimiiKW months and towairds th(‘ (aid of 
]\Iareh. It then stood an even <n’op averaging ovivr 1,2 fl. in lieight. At 
this stage it did not give any twideiiee of going to s«‘^.*d, and it was 
decided to cut it for ensilage. It Avas chaifixl and pJat'ed iii libro- 
cemeiit silo. The yield of green niazzagna w'as 27 tons 17 ewt. 2 (p*. per 
acre. The silo 'was opened for winter feeding and the niazzagua, was 
found to haAU^ a good aroma, th(‘ silage Ixdng of a fresli griM'm (saIoiu*. 
This Avas greedil}- eaten by all stock. A x)ortion of the (X)ntent of the 
silo consisted of varieties of sorghums and it Avas iioticed tliat ihe stohe 
ate more greedily of the mazzagua than of the sorghum portion, jdthough 
the sorghums produced a good quality of silagtx During Ihe Avintei* of 
1910, the stools were protected Avith an earth iniihdi as x>^*<“'Vk)usly 
described. In the folloAving summer a crop) equal to the previous one 
Avas x~)roduced from the old stools. Towards aut'viiun the crop gave 
evidence of seeding freely, and a quantity of fair quality simxI was 
obtaiiKMl. Last Arinter, Avhich was a very scaomh^ ome tbe slools 
again iirotected as in previous wlfiters and witlistood (he ii'ying himatic 
conditions, making nice gre(‘n groAvtli in the (xuly s|n*ing. At ])ivsent, 
the dryness of the season has check(‘d its groAvth, bnl it' has not suMIs'cmI 
to the extent of other crops which are looked upon as drought-resisting. 
Prom the experience thus gained of this crop as a standby ii sbould 
receive more attention by dairymen. 


FRU8T AT HERBERTON. 
{Sec under CJeneral Nou-.s, H14.) 


IRRiGATiOPI AT THE AGRICULTURE COLLEGE* 

In submitting the foliowung details in connection witti the irrigation 
carried on here, I shoAild like to point out that the cost of fuel (oAvng to 
the scarcity of firewood on the College prcAperty) was rather high, Avhicli, 
together with extra labour in cutting the AAmod and firing, brought the cost 
of elevating the AAmter to the creek 7s hank nmch bcz^yoncl Avhat it could Ire 
done for under more favourable eireumstances. When the such:! on ga,s 
plant, noAA' in course of erection, is brought into iis(\ the ('ost may 1);: 
rpdpped by at least 60 per camt. The Avater is (devatcsl from thi^ Ijockyer 
C:geefc,.;the height from the AA-ater^s edge to the top of 1lu‘ f)aiik being 
5§ pump used is an eight-inch centrifugal, whicli is Avorktxl by a 

2Qdi.p,diigli speed engme and a lO-lnp. boiler. The water is coiiveyecl to 
the lanil; intended for irrigation by means of surface drains. Tlio land to 
Aviiich the Avater wvis supplied had been graded and laid off in half-chain 
sections, tlie centre being raised to Avhat is knoAvn as a '' crown/' liigh 
enoiiglpto alloAWB' distribution of water on both sides. A drain is formed 
ill /he centre of eachnrawhby means of a doublc-njouldhoarci plough, from 
■which the, land is easilwvfiaodecl on both sides by l;)lo('king the water at 
short sections., :sTlxe/fiel(:l Avorked by menns of a disc cultivator, 

AAdiieh opens the croAvns of the lucerne plants and causes them 'to spread 
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aiicl g:ro\v more rapidly, also lilling* the eraeks in the soil The water is 
earried to the lower pa,rt of the held when the Vvork of distribution is 
eoinnieiK'ecl. By this means the wojdcers are the gi’eater part of the time on 
dry land. The man in charge of the distribution of water must use a 
little brains with his work, otherwise the flooding may be overdone, wliieli 
means tliat if too mueli water ])e allowed on the land the lucerne will 
perish. Tlie iirst watering was commenced on 17th August, and applied 
at the rati‘ of inches of rainfall. Pour days after watering, the 
s|.>ring-tooth harrow was lo'ought into use, which was done for the purpose 
of loosening the ea.kcd surface. The second watering was commenced on 
5t'li September, and ap])lied at the rate of 114 inches per acre. Harrowing 
was resoided to whcai the land was dry enough to carry the teams. Tlie 
third watering was (commenced on -18th September and applied at the rate 
of 1 inch to the acre. Tiie harrow was not made use of after this watering 
because of the high growth of the lucerne. It will be observed the first 
application of water \vas costly because of the loss by soakage in the drains 
and the cracks in the, ground brought about by the continued dry weather. 
Cutting the crop was comnumced on 24th September, the results of which 
were as follow : — 

Cost of iiuugation : Area, 41^4 acres. 

Cutting and carting firewood . . . . . . £23 2 0 

Three men, forty-eight days . . . . . . 24 4 6 

Ploughing and opening drains . . . . . . 3 0 0 

Oil ' . . . . 18 0 

Total cost . . . . - - . . . . £51 14 6 

Garden plot No. 3, 17'^,4 acres, was irrigated at a cost of £21 18s., and 
th(‘ weight of lucerne harv(3sted was 25 tons 3H» cwt,, which, at the rate of 
£5 per ton, means £125 17s. 6d., leaving a profit of £103 19s. 6d. 

Garden. phhdNo. 2, 13% acres, cost £17 4s. 2d. to irrigate. The weight 
of lu(:‘(‘rn(* harvest<‘d was 14 tons 7 cwt., which, valued at £5 per ton, 
equals £71 ir)s., leaving a profit of £54 10s. lOd. 

Farm plot' No, 1, 5 aeres, <'ost £6 2s. 3d. to iri'igate. One and three- 
cjua,rt.(a‘ a('res of giv.m barley and oats were harvested for a return of 6 
tons 12 Vh <nvt., the value of which, at 30s. per ton, equals £9 18s. 9d. The 
1% acres refiUTed to cost £2 2s. 8d. to irrigate. lea.ving a profit of £7 
16s. Id. 

Summary. 


Cost of IiTipfaUoii. 




RotwviQR from Irrijralion. 


£ 

■s. 

d. 


£ 

It 

IVJ. acres <!"st. 

. 21 

IS 

0 

25 tons cwt., value 

. 125 17 

6 

M „ „ 

. 17 

4 

2 

14 „ 7 „ 

. 71 ir> 

0 

.. •, 

2 

2 

8 

G „ m „ 

9 18 

9 

Total COHt 

<£41 

4 

10 

Total return 

. £207 11 

3 


TnOJ profiq £106 6s. r»d. 

I may point out that careful daily records were kept of all expimditiire 
in connection with the wairk. It .may be noticed that no allowance is made 
for wear and tear, the value of the land, or cost of planting liieeriio crop, 
some of wdiich was planted some years ago. It must be borne in mind 
that a second cutting will result from the watering already referred to ; 
if this be taken into consideration, the cost of production will be 
materially reduced. In the’ ease where green Incenie wsb fed to stock, the 
usual allo'wance w^as tnade between the weight of the green material and 
that 'of matured hay — ^viz., 1 ton 'of hay to 5 tons of green lucerne. 
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The Orchard 


REWARKS CONCERNIf^G A RECENT VISIT TO 
TOOWOOMBA ORCHARDS. 

By CHARLES ROSS, Instructor in Fruit Culture. 

During the October month I made two excursions to Toowoomba., ami 
inspected twenty-five orchards and fruit gard(?ns. Thoi conclusions arri vtwl 
at are very varied in character. There are some well-kept places in which 
cultural methods, cleanliness, supervision of pests, &c., are persistently 
and thorough]}^ carried out, with results that are not excel! (xi in any part 
of the State; but other places 1 visited arc eai'eicssly and imliifvrently 
kept. Several partially or wholly abandoned orchards a.r(^ an actual, 
menace to the progressive and woiild-be orehardist. An oft'-repeated rule 
of my own is, Don’t grow fruit trees for fun.” Before fruit-growing 
is to become the success it ought to be in a State like Queensland, the 
industry should be entered upon wuth as much zeal and determination m 
miy other branch of farming, which in a great measure are wanting. 

Tlie conditions of soil and climate in the neighbourliood of 
Toowoomba are such that everyone poss(^ssing a |h(*cr of iand is i<aupled 
to plant all and sundry, without (.amsidering tlie attrition atisohd^dj 
necessary for tluvir futu!‘(^ well.-b(*ing*. Tn some gai'dcus o\a‘r<o’(jwdiu.g' is 
very iioticealde. The idea of having a. bit of m’eryi. hi ng is saO th(‘ siic.ta^ss- 
fill fruitgrower^ Is obj(Hd‘iv<‘. It is far bell or for (sieh grower j,o spedaJise 
one, two, ra* three* varieti(‘S rathei* than ('XperiiiKMit wath (Aso'y subjed; 
that comes under ins iiotirae Hiis r(*mark applies to priV(if.c gaialens as 
well as to cojnniendal orchaials. As the niimlxa* oF suI)j(M/is is rediHSMl, 
so also are the labour and attention r(Mjnir(Ml, (‘specially in Ihc’ suhjngalion 
of fiurgoid and insect pests. 

It is abundantly proved in the Tovrwoomba distrid' (hat t.iu‘ indusl;t*y 
pays handscnieiy thciso who have devoted their wliolc attention to grupr^s 
or citrus growing. These remarks will (*v( ‘ritually [irovx* Irm? with 
various other fruits, l.)ut cannot' be said witli, (apiaJ forct* of mixed 
orchards. I don’t know of any district wheri^ Hiua,' and better cjuaiity 
apricots can be grown or even equalled. Alost peacdies and (‘.(‘rtain 
varieties of plums are also well growm, but with the two latter, the grtxit 
trouble to contend against is the fruit by, and many people liavi^ despaired 
of growing them satisfactorily, and are sitting back for the Diseases in 
Plants Act to he rigidly enforced. The size and eoloiir of tal>h‘ gra,p(‘S 
grown in the district arci excellent, but the greatest detcu'rimt to a. highly- 
developed flavour with a maximum amount of sugar contmits, is the, 
objectionable practice of close planting and excessive shortening i,n of 
summer grovvth. In my opinion, this district, is particularly ad.a|)t(:!d for 
growing apricots, lemons, and table grapes, and, with an increasing 
demand, ^quick transit, and improved methods of curing and packing, 
these fruits will be largely specialised in the future. 

A more detailed report of the orchards and gardens viKsitcd has been 
submitted to the department, extracts from which have been furnished 
to those interested. 
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NOTES ON ByOOiNG AND GRAFTING^ 

Since the publication of Mr. Wester’s paper last October on ^'Shield-' 
budding the Mango, ’ ’ a fair amoimt of interest appears to have arisen on 
the subject of budding and grafting generally. The following paper by 
Mr. A. F. Macmillan, Curator, Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, published 
b^T- the Ceylon Agricultural Society, has reached us per medium of the 
Tropical Agriculturist.” It contains in a nutshell the information 
which, is being sought b}!' many beginners in fruit-growing : — 


Grafting. 

Grafting consists in placing together two cut surfaces of one or of 
diHorent plants in such a way as to cause them to unite and grow 
together. The plant on which the graft is inserted is called the stocky 
and the part inserted the soionu The action of the one on the other is 
frequently marked and very important. Some fruit trees, for instance, 
grow freely on a certain stock, but will scarcely bear fruit; whilst on 
another stock they produce abundant crops, though they may not grow so 
vigorously. The possibilities of grafting are of the greatest importance 
in horticultiire, more specially in fruit-growing industries, and through 
its .medium frees and shrubs, &c., may be propagated when other repro- 
ductive means are of no avail. Among other advantages of grafting are 
the good qualities of the scion are retained; seedling fruit trees are 
broxight more quickly into bearing by being grafted on fruit-bearing 
stocks; and in some cases the two sexes of moiimeious plants may be 
brought together on one stock in order to ensure their reproduction by 
self-fertilization. In Ceylon, however, as in most tropical countries, 
grafting is seldom practised. ,, 

Certa,i,n conditions arc essential for successful grafting. The scion 
and stCK-iv should have a natural affinity to each ‘other, either as varieties, 
spciTics, or genera of the same natural order; also the natural vigour of 
the stock and scion should be somewhat similar. The operation should be 
carried out in the shade, and protected from the sun until the union is 
complete. In all cases it is necessary to exclude the air from the graft 
by covering it with grafting wax or clay, bound round with matting or 
fibre. A fundamental principle is the necessity of forming a direct 
communication between the layers of inner bark (cambkim) in the scion 
and stock; tfie pithy or woody parts do not unite. There are various 
methods of grafting that may be practised, according to the size and 
variety of the subject it is intended to propagate or improve, and each 
method may be varied to some extent. The following are those most 
generally used : — 

Whip or Tongue-grafting , — This is one of the best methods, and is 
extensively practised in cool countries. The* stock is cut in a sloping 
direction, just above the node. The scion is then similarly cut through 
obliquely; a thin tongue is cut in this in an xipward direction, and a 
corresponding cut made in the stock; the scion is fitted into the latter 
so that the inner barks of stock and scion come in contact with each 
other. The graft is then bound firmly to keep the parts in position, and 
covered with clay or grafting wax for excluding the air. 

Cleft-grafting , — The stock is split open hy a chisel, and the scion cm 
wedge-shaped and fitted in the cleft, so that the inner barks may meet 
each other. This mode has obviously certain objections, and is chiefly 
adopted for plants with old stocks. 
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Saddle-grafting. — In this the stock and >scion must be of nearly equal 
thickness, as the former is cut sloping on each side, like a wedge, and the 
latter is split up the centre and thinned so as to allow of its fitting 
accurately on top of the stock. This method is suited to shrubs and 
young-wooded plants. 

Wedge-grafting. — This is the same as the preceding plan, with the 
position of parts reversed. 

Croiim or Eind-grafting is applied to trees of considerable size. A 
scion, about 6 in. long, is selected; the lower half is cut in sloping direc- 
tion, and the notch or shoulder formed in cutting it is made to fit on. top 
of the stock. It is then inserted between the bark and W'ood. Tliis <%“ui 
only be done at the commencement of the growing season, wlmi the bark 
and wood easily separate. 

Side-grafting eonsivsts in inserting scions with(.>ut cutting away the 
head of tln^ stock. It is useful for supplying, whm*e deficient, a branch or 
stem to any part of a tree. The scion being splice-cot and thiroKxl out 
is inserted under the bark, the onion being l)ouiKi up and coveriid 
with clay or wax. 

Veneer-grafting is chiefly used for propagating trees and, evergreen 
shrubs. The scion is co.t wdth an even spliee-ciit about 1 in. long; a 
corresponding quantity of bark is taken off the side of the stock : both are 
then fitted together, without a cleft or incision being made in the wood. 

Grafting hi/ Apijroach or Inarching. — This is the best system of 
grafting known, and natural examples are frequently stfen in trees 
growing together. It is specially suited to the tropics, and is successfully 
applied to mangoes and other fruit trees. Nutmeg, cacao, coffee, &c., may 
also be propagated in this way. The scion in this case must be grown, 
in a pot or bamboo, so as to be movable, or planted close to the stix^k. 
In the case of large trees which it is desired to increase in this way, a 
temporary platform may be erected near the tree, upon wliich the scion- 
plants in pots are placed ; the shoots of the tree may thus be easily bent 
down to reach the seion. The mode of procedure for inarching is to 
remove a similar portion of the wood from both the parts intended for 
joining; these must then be carefully fitted together and secured wdth 
tjdng material and a bandage. “When the parts have united, dissever 
the union from the parent plant below the bandage. The grafted plant 
must be kept in a shaded place until' it has eommeneed active growth,, 
and stock and seion have become thoroughly incorporated. 
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lJ.erbaceous-grafUng is applicable foi’ increasing plants when still 
growing. It has been applied with success in growing the melon on the 



Side-grafting. 



Inarching. 




Herbaceous-grafting. 


cuciiinber, tlie tomato on the potato, &e. The stock and scion being 
neaiiy similar in texture, the former is carefully split, and the scion 
prepared wedge-shaped and inserted rather deeply, allowing the barks to 
coincide, as in all other methods. Tie with worsted, cover the cut with 
grafting wax, and shade from the sun. 


Budding. 

This process, which is a species of grafting, consists of talcing an 
eye^' or 1)nd attached to a portion of the bark and inserting it in the 
stem or branch, of another plant. A condition necessary to success is 
that th(.i sap is in active eircuJation, so that the liark inay detach itself 
readily when gently lifted from the wood. This is found to take place 



Grafting Knife. 


best wiiere very marked seasons of growth or Hushes’^ occur. In 
equatorial regions, where the seasons are not so marked as in temperate 
countries, tiie operation of budding is not always successful. There are 
various forms of budding, each adapted to particular eircumstancesj as 
shield or T -budding, flute or tube-budding, and annular or ring-budding. 
The firstnamed form is the one chiefly practised for roses and fruit trees. 
The modus oparmidi is thus. Select a shoot well furnished with plump 
dormant buds from the plant desired to be increased ; cut off the leaves 
at half of the length of the leafstalks. Eemove a bud from the shoot by 
entering a knife half an inch below the hud, between the inner bark and 
the wood, sloping the knife outwards above the bud. The small portion 
of wood taken with the bud is carefully removed. In the mark of the 
young shoot in which the bud is to be inserted make an incision in the 
form of T.’’ Raise the bark carefully, push the bud gently into the 
opening, bind it securely to exclude air, leaving only the point of the bud 
exposed. Dull cloudy weather and morning or evening pe the best time 
for budding, and the operation must be performed as quickly as possible, 
as both bark and bud are injured if exposed to the air for any length of 
time. Special knives are supplied for the purpose, and an instrument 
known as the bud-transplanter’’ is also employed. 
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Rectangular Patch Budding. 


Pirminger said: In the Upper Provinces of India budC^^ag is 
performed with great facility at two seasons of the year; hut, for some 
reason I am nnahle to explain, I have not found such to be the ease in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, where budding can so seldom be performed 
snecess that it is rarely or never attempted, inarch in g being uni.formly 
adopted instead/’ Mr. Fawcett, retired Dii'efhor oi: ]>ota,ni(^ (lardi'US, 
Jamaica, recommends l)udding as a ciniek way of! establishing a mango 
orchard in that country. Mr. Harris, of fjama,i(^a„ has btHvn su(»cessi:u.l in 
budding cacao, and found that tln^ Criollo and (hilabacillo thus gained 
enormouvsly in vigour and productiveness,” Budding is applicable to 
various kinds of fruit trees. In the West Indies it is claimed, to have 
been “ so sueeessfiilly apjdied to the nutmeg trees, the grafting of w^hich 
has not proved practicable, that the sexes of these may now bo brought 
under the control of the cultivator.” In regard of budding mangoes, the 
secret of success is said to lie in taking the buds from about the middle 
of the growing shoot where they are well develox)ed, and yet not too 
tender, at a time just prior to a vigorous stage of growth in the tree to be 
budded, ’ ’ 

Bud-grafting , — In Queensland and the Southern United States this 
form of budding has of late been adopted with great success in the pro- 
pagation of the mango. It is considered to be much more rapid than 
inarching” or^^^ grafting hy approach,’’ and does not, like the latter, 
mvolve the erection of a structure laden with pots around the tree which 
is to be multiplied. As applied to the mango, the mode of procedure is 
thus described: Seedlings two to three years old, with stems about an 
inch in thickness, are selected for stocks. A rectangular piece of bark is 
removed from the stock, and in its place is inserted a piece similar in 
shape, with a bud in the centre, taken from the variety of mango which 
it is desired to propagate. The bnd-wood the shoot from which the 
bud is taken ) should be not less than two years old. Precision in fitting 
the bnd bark with the incision in the stock are important factors for 
success, A small quantity of grafting wax should be smeared over the 
edges of contact, and the bark then tied firmly with strands of bast, as 
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sliowii at 0 ill aceoinpaiiyiiig ligure. After this the graft (excepting 
the bad) should be covered with strips of cloth dipped in melted paraffin 
w’-a.-x, as a further preventive against the admission of air and moisture 
between the cut surfaces of stock and scion. If undidy exposed to the 
sun, shade should be provided by means of strips of paper tied over the 
bud. After union of stock and scion has taken place (which should he in 
two or three weeks), the bandaging should be removed, and the stock 
pruned back. 



UikI - grafting of mango as employed in Florida. 

(After the “Agricultural News. ”) 

Gra/fting clay is a, ('composition for covering the graft to exclude air 
and moisture until a union of the stock and scion is affected. It consists 
of two parts of clay and one of coA¥dung. These ingredients should he 
beafen together and thoroughly mixed until the ('onsistenciy of fi*esh putty 
SOUK'- time before being required. 

(xrafting^wax , — This is employed in grafting small or delicate plants, 
where the use of clay is scarcely practicable, but may also be applied to 
large plants, if desired. It is of various forms, and may be purchased in 
boxes from seed men. To make grafting-wax, melt slowly together one 
part of linseed oil or tallow, one of beeswax, and four of resin. For use, 
remelt in a gluepot, and when the wax is of consistency to work freely, 
apply with a small brush. ^ 
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'rropical Industries. 

PREPARATIOM OF VIRGIN FOREST LANDS FOR 
CANE«GROWiNG« 

By a. J. GIBSOK. 

Inspection and Disposm^ of Timbers. 

Before eoniineiieing cleariBg operations, a careful in.spection siiould 
be made of tlie timbers upon tlie land intended for cultivation. Tluor 
suitability for saAvniill timber, fencing material, yards, stabiles, ti*am\vay 
sleepers, fireAVOod, &e., should be well looked into. Material for tlui above 
purposes is becoming very scarce in some localities, and too freqiKmtiy a 
reckless waste of those timbers is noticeable, hhrewood is recjiiired in 
fairly large quantities at most sugar mills, and the revenue derivcHl from 
this source by the selector often materially iielps him in tlio initial sta,ges 
to purchase the necessaries of life. If there is a market for sound log 
timbers in the locality they should be disposed of. If not, the sound trees 
of large circumference should be ringbarked to prevent tliem. from 
shading the cane plants. 

Clearing, 

Other timbers not required for fencing, &c., should be taken out and 
burned. If there is a heavy coating of grass on the land, and it is dry, a 
fire is generally run through. The next opera, tion is known as grubbing, 
to remove stumps and trees. In some cases a mechanical appliaiu'.t) is nstal 
for pulling out trees and stumps. The main roots twv s(uaa‘ed ; a, sltml 
wire hawser is attaelied to the uppci* pai’t a, ml conncclicd t,o a,n i!iipl<an<‘!ii 
standing well out of reach of tlie falling tri‘e: The power is then applied, 
and the tret' is hauled to tiu^ ground. The method chieily adopted to 
dig well round the trees and stumps. The hole is made large onough, to 
allow of working space, and deep fuiough to allow of tlio ta,p root being 
cut off well ])(^!ow tile reach of iniplements used in tlie subse(|uent eultiva,- 
tion. The side roots are also cut and dug out. Care should bo exercised 
in this latter operation to remove all the roots near to the ground surface 
so that no injur:^' is likely to occur to jiloughing implements. 

In most eases where the timbers are dry, the stumps and trees large, 
and the tap) root difficult to get at, a fire is applied in the hole. The fires 
should receive frequent attention, and the utmost caution, taken when 
approaching trees Avhieh have only been partially burnt out. For the 
inexperienced man, it is safest when dealing with large trees such as those 
mentioned to first cut the tree cIoavti by axe or crosscut saAV, and then 
remove the stump. 

After the useful timbers have been disposed of, and the stumping and 
burning off completed, the stump holes are filled in with soil Tlie Imid 
is now ready for the plough. 

Ploughing-. 

It is usual at the fii\st ploughing to plough shallow, the object being 
to cut the roots of the grass and not to cover up too much. The harrows 
then are used to break the clods and rake the grass to the surface. 'W'liere 
land is infested with couch grass it should be well harrowed to remove It. 
It is useless to bury couch grass with the object of getting rid of it. 

The second ploughing^ iS; usually ' known as cross ploughing ; the 
furrows are rto at right angles'tp tlios'e.of the first ploughing ; the depth ;is 
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i)v’ this The huid slumld be again well harrowed to 

briaik clods juid bring the soil into a good state of tilth. If the land turns 
up hard <‘ind eioddy, a heavy roller is sometimes used to advantage. 

In the third ploiighiug the depth is further increased, until a free soil 
of a- uniform, dc^pth of from 9 to 10 inches is obtained. It is not customary 
in now lands to cniltivnte too deeply for the first few erox)s. In some eases 
a fourth ploughing is found necessary, but this is rare, and more 
(‘S[)t‘eially so if tlie laud has been worked up under favuTira}3le conditioiis. 


IIIDUING and DkAINAGB (SuRPACE). 

Wiien tlu‘ faiamn* has decided that the tilth is good enough he must 
satisfy himself as to wiiat collect excessive rains ar(3 likely to have ux^on 
thc.^ land, and if it is necc'ssary to provide for surfaee drainage, to allow of 
tla^ <’X(,'ess oi: water getting away freely. Porous subsoils usually do not 
recjuin? mucli drainages On the other hand, low-lying helds, witii a stiff 
(layew si[d)soib n<?ed dj‘aining. In making provision for this factor the 
gesKoad lay of the laud slioiild he takc.m into consideration. Drains with 
too grea,t a. fall cjirry awoiy too miieh soil during heavy rains. The process 
known as ridging is foll()\ved, and the land Avorked up into beds , of 
va.rying widths. Between each lied a space is left, wliieli forms the water 
elnanrul. The (M.aitre of the bed, or the c'rown c3f the ridge, is tlu‘ liighest 
part, and fi*om that i)oiiit to each woitco* furrow the land slopes away 
gradually. 

Opinions vary as to the number of rows reexuired to eacli ])ed. From 
p(n;*sonal obi^ccervation, thc3 w’riter is of the oi>iuion that tlie 10 or 11 foot 
wide b(Hi oilers d<K,lded advcintages, in Unit it assists inateilallA^, in a 
fairly inexpensive way, in solving the pinhlem of huryirig the trash, 
th(n.’el)y <‘nriching the soil in organic matterumd improving the nmehanieal 
condition of tlie same. Two rows, (Ither 4 or 5 feet a|)art, are placed 
upon the coown of die ridge, leaving a s[>a,cc3 of 0 feci; between the outei* 
j‘ 0 \vs of cxuli i)cHl. 'WIh'o th(c cane is lihing coit the tops are thrown into 
tin* \valer furrow; aftco'W'ards the tixish is also drawni in. This covering 
prevemts wec'ds from springing up; and in thc‘ course <3f time the trash 
rc.>ts and emu bt* made into a mnlcli wltli the soil. In the wy*t season the 
worter chaimcls should he o])c3ned up to allow- of the easy get arway of 
surplus rainfall. The method above descnlhed is now^ being used by a 
number of farmers with success, and coinx)aratively poor soils have been 
much improved by these means. It is not deemed advisable when follow^- 
ing this method to have the rows too long ; and it is w^ell to scoop out the 
headlands to carry off the water to a main channel leading out of the 
]:)ad(lock. These channels should liave just sufficient fall to prevent water 
from lodging in them. 

Planting. 

The cane plants, each containing three healthy eyes, are placed 6 
inches apart in the drill. If ridging is not considered Beees>sary the drills 
are drawn out by a double mouldboard plough and placed 5 feet apart. 
The plants are x>hiced as above described. Care should be taken to see 
that -a small layer of loose soil remains in the bottom of the drill; after 
which the planth are lightly covered. When planting in dry times, up to 
3 inches of loose soil is placed over the plant, to ensure a good supply of 
moisture for germination. As the plants strike and come aw^^ay, more soil 
is gradually thrown into the drill by means of a scarifier or scuffler. This 
is necessary' as ' the plant grows, and cane begins to form, fresh eyes 
gc^rminate below the ground surface, and the stool is increased in size. 
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Tlie crop is Liiltivatod witli horse ioipieineiits bi'tween tiK‘ rows 
until, they are well covered in by the growing cane. ^ Chipping is also 
carried out in the spa(ies between the cane in the drills. In the early 
stages much of this latter operation can be done by specially eonstriieted 
implements, worked hy horse. The implement rec|uires skilful irianipula- 
tion to avoid injury to the plant. 

Preparing Scrub Lands for tub Plough. 

ill a ] 3 revious article the subject matter of planting cane in new’ scrub 
lands was dealt wdth. The stumps of scrub trees as a rule decay quickly, 
but there are some of them which remain in the ground for a long time 
without i’ottiiig. After the first croi) of cane has been removed, and the 
trash burnt off, the decayed stumps and roots should be removed. This 
method should be repeated, if time permits and no injuiy is done to the 
cane, after each cro]7 of cane is removed, so that not nmeh remains to be 
done when the time comes for ploughing out the stool and renewing witli a 
fresh plant. 

The same remarks apply equally in this (*.ase to those made concern- 
ing the clearing, &c., of virgin forest lands. 


THE NEED FOH AGRICULTyRAL COLLEGES IN TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 

In the article on The Coining Boom in Cocoanutsd^ which we 
take from “ Tropical Life,^’ London, for August, 1911, the need for a. 
thorough education in tropical agriculture for thos<‘ \uimg inm vviio 
propose to settle in the tropics and engage (vitlier in tlie cultivation oi‘ 
such products as ruliber. (u>coanuts, cofhau cacao, &c., or as uuuuigtM'S of 
estates, is strongic’ emphasised. A very large, portion of Qiusuisiand is 
luireiy tropical, and tliere are extensive areas, not only on the ina, inland 
but on the nunierous islands which stud the. coast from the Ihilm Jshiml 
and Hiiichinbrook northwards (on many of which coeoanuts 
planted years ago, hut which have since disappeared), when^ coeoanuts 
would thrive ns well as in Papua, the Solomons, Ceydon, or Mahibar. 
Eubber thrives in North Queensland, and most surely the day will come* 
when these and other tropical products wdll be growui on a (commercial 
►scale in the North. The question then arises: "Who is to undertake to 
manage such estates.’ As.suredly not men who have devoted all their 
attention 'to the cultivation of cereals, root crops, &c., in the tempcu’ate 
or even in the sub-tropical regions of the State. The demand will be 
for men wdio have made timpieal agriculture a life study, and that und(‘r 
wdiite labour conditions. The successful manager of a rubber or coeoaimt 
plantation in Papua, the Solomons, or Ceylon, would almost certahtl\' 
he a failure in North Queensland or anywhtme in Tropical Australia, 
seeing that labour, food, and climatic conditions are iucompa,r;d)h^ 
with similar conditions in eonntries where coloured laboiu* is enjpIovtMl. 
Hence the need for a pure tropical agricultural education of young ilimi, 
which means the establishment of a tropical agricultural college. In 
Queensland we educate young farmers at the Agricultural College a.iid at 
some of the State farms, and they leave these institutions fully (Ujuifiped 
for a farming life in so far as it is concerned with the prddnets of a 
temperate climate, and also for dairy farming, but of tropical agriculture^ 
and tropical eoiiditi(3ns they naturally know nothing. Yet it is to tlies<^ 
young men that we look for the development of tropical Queensland. 
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CONTRIBOTIONS TO THE FLORA OF QUEEWSLAND. 

Bx F. MANSON BAILITY, O.M.G.. F.L.S., Oolomal Botaaist. 

Order LEGUMIKOS^. 

TEIFOLIUM, Linn. 

T. tomentosBin, Linn. Stem procumbent. Leabets obcordate^, 
cuneiform, sharpiy serrated, stipules lanceolate, acute, scarioiis. Heads 
of flowers globose, on very short peduncles; bracteas small, lanceolate;, 
tiowers purplish, sessile; calyx inflated after flowering, membranous,, 
reticidated, tomentose, the segments shorter than the corolla. Legume 
seeded ; seeds irregularly cordate, green, shining. 


Hal). ; A native of Southern Europe, lately met with as a garden weed at Rosalie, near- 
Brisbane, by Mr. H. W. Thurlow. 


Order POLYGOHACEiE. 

EMEX, Neeker. 

Flowers moiKBcious. Male dowers: Perianth-segments 5, equal,, 
spreading. Stamens 4 to 6. Pistil rudime.ntary. Female dowers:. 
Ih.vrianth with a triangular turbinate tube and 6 lobes, enlarged and 
liardtnied in fruit, the 3 outer lobes corresi^onding to the angles of the 
tu!)e rigid, spreading and spinescent, the 3 inner ovate, erect, and 
connivei.it ov<a* the fruit. Ovary small, 3-angled, styles 3, short, with 
larg(‘ fring(*(l stigmas. Ilerlis. Leaves ovate. Stipules brown and 
scarious, sheathing but soon loose and torn or jagged. Flowers in whorl- 
like clusters, the females axillary, the males distant on axillary 
ixxluneles, the lower clusters including sometimes a few females. A. 
South x\friean and Mediterranean genus, 

E. australias, Stehiheil. Stems diffuse, rather thick; 1 to IV 2 ft., 
long, glabrous as well as the whole plant. Leaves on long petioles,, 
broadly ovate, very obtuse, truncate or broadly cordate at the base, 1 to. 
2 in. long. Fruiting perianth very hard, triquetrous, 4 to 5 lines long,, 
with 3 ratiier long rigid thick spinescent and divaricate lobes, the 3 inner 
ones short, broad, erecd, obti.ise or mucronate. — E, ceniropodimn, Meissin.. 
A common inaritim(‘ plant in South Africa, differing slightly from the 
iMediterranean species. E. Hpinom, Campd. Boith., EL Austr. V. 262. 
Introduced into South Australia in the forties. Mr. J. Medley Wood, in 
his Xutal Plants, IV., PI. 360, gives the following note 0:1 the plant above 
noticed: — ‘‘A troublesome weed in Natal, known as 'Devil's Thorn.’" 
'Mr. Andrew Smith, M.A., in his work on the Medicinal Plants of the* 
Cape Colony, says of this plant: ' The leaves arc' boiled and used as a 
eabbage in biliousness, and also for creating an appetite. They are mildly 
purgative and diuretic.' " 


Hab. : Natnrali'-ed in and about Ht. Ge<’‘rgf‘, O. P. Barnes, M.L.A. 
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Order GYCABAC^. 

MACROZAMIA, Alig. 

M. moiiiitperrieEsis, Figures are liere giv(‘n (Pla-tos XIX, XX.) 
of both the male and female plants of this na.jst evLegaiit species, hlost, if 
indeed not all, the species of the genus an*, dangerous t;o stoedv, hist for 
omainental x^urposes few are sui^erior, and the one under notices is 
particularly beautiful and has not previously been ligured, showing tlu‘ 
intlorescenee of both sexes. For tire present si)ecinie.ns we a,r<‘. indthded to 
Mr. A. Cameron, Mount Ferry. 

Order OECHIDE.®. 

BENDBOBTHM, R.Br. 

B. iindulatum, var. Carterae, Bail-. Nav var. ('Plat(‘ XXI’.) Ihiis 
unique yellow variety was found by Mrs. T. W. Carter when liv^iiig strme^ 
f'‘W years ago on Idiie Islet, Percy Islands, and the plant wa.s sinit to her 

brother, Mr*. H. Jhirwi<^k, of Ibiddington, 
Brisbane, in whose ])ushhoust‘ it has fhfW(‘red 
for tlu^ past two years, and he has now prc‘- 
sented the plant to tin? Brisl)aii(3 Botanic 
G-ardens, where it will have inoir.^ room t(i 
develop. 

The x)lant in no wise differs from tln^ 
normal form excei)t in the inHoresetnurc Tln^ 
racemes with peduncles are about .10 in. 
long and erect, and so far as known do not 
have that tendency t<t droop of th<^ olh<'r 
forms. Flowers are a eamiry-yei Mw aiei. 
wlam fully (‘xpaiahnl slightly oxoimmI 1 l^; iiMdi. 
Tfu* s(‘gmt‘nts ar(‘ wavy but only slightly 
twist(‘d. Ijahellum all y(‘llow (‘X«a‘pt Uie disk- 
}>iates, which a.i‘e promimmt ami usually 
white. 

Order FILICES. 
POLYPODIUM, LIiul 
P. rigidultim, Sw., var. WMtei, Bail 
New var. (Plate XXIL). This very distijnh 
and beautiful variety 1ms sonanviiat tbe 
appearance of P. r. var. Vid<jfiu\ Ihiil., but 
the fronds have miudi broarier and mon^ 
deei:>ly divided leatiets. 1die charaeteristiv»s 
of the plant will readiby l)t^ seen from tht' 
photograph and drawing, reproduced herewith, tak^m from plants (uilti- 
' vated in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens. CollcMited at Glassliousi^ 
.Moiuitains by C. T. White (Field Naturalists^ Club, Bxcur., May, UHth) 

Order FIJFGI. 

LYSURUS, Feies. 

L. teniii?, Bail sp. nov. Whole plant 2 to 4 in., of a dirty white. 
Kvceptacie divisions 6, narrow, linear, quite free, ere(h, 5 to 9 liims long, 
rugose, ^rngular, bearing the sporiferous pulp. Stem cylindrical., almiit 
2 ill. long, transparently blistered and minutely perfora*ted, volva ovat(X 
about 8 lines long, torn into teethdike lobes, nia.rked on the insider l)y 
impression of the receptacle-lobes like others of the genus. 

Hab. : Found growinp: in a bushhouBe at Toowoomba by Mr. H. A. L'UtgmaTL Tlio colour 
of the gleba was not notiof'd on the living plant, (a) Young plant, (/)} mature plant, (c) long 
section of a mature plant, (<f} trans. sect, do. ;; all natural siiae. 


'(y- c. 
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BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS SECTION. 

Bv J. lA BAlLJiY, Director. 

g‘a.i*deius ai*o noted for tlie many beautiful flowering 
trees, slifaibs, and elimbers, whieii luxuriate in a cdiinate so admirably 
adapted fia:* ilieir growth,. 

yonie vt*ry fnii^ spcaanieiis of tlie latter elass liaA^e been blooming 
daring ,Nov<‘nih(‘ia while others promise to furnisli a similar display 
diirijig tills mojith. In the ]^j*isl)a,no Botanie Gardens may be seen a, very 
good eolhudioiK and attention may be drawn to the following, the 
|>ro|)agation of \\fii('.h, iiniess otherwise stafed, is readily effected by 
cuttings. ili(‘ so-calh.Mi Ghinesi? JasiniiK^ {Trackclospcrniuni jasniinoidcs, 
syii. Ja.soa/i/o'/d.r.s*) was a splendid sight during the first 

three weeks in Novmaber, as the aceompaaying illnstration will shown 
This (Jhines(‘ sja^ines is ol* (hose-growing ha, hit and has glossy foliage 
wiiicli a.ssisis in s<‘tti ng oif tin* a,l)nn(la,nt supply of pretty w^lnt'C blossoms, 
the hitter having an additional attraction in possessing a pleasing 
fragran<*<v 

AnlMpfHoH l('i>h»pus is a„ Mexiea,n plant wliiidi furnishes a wealth of 
pi,nk tlow'ers thronghont ilu^ summer m(,mths. it is a (piick growvr and is 
']vadi!y raiscal froiii, sei^d. Tlien^ an^ several va/rieties of this handsome 
(d.,iiiii)(,ir, dii1V‘riiig sliglitly in sliade of colour, wiiile one has undulate 
leaves, wisieh adiis considerably to its heaidy. 

T'lnnil/nydi and T. UinrijoUa a.re tw’o strong-growing 

Indiaji plants wifii la.j*g(* handsome fi,nniel-s,}inpt‘d liowers. Tile tlowers 
a.n‘ altnoHi !d.eni,ir‘al in sliapo^ and <‘olour (-purple) bu! the, leaves diffe.i\ 
those* of the ror’hH‘,r laing iol'ied ai.id of tfie lai:t<'i,' oblong or ved. 

Hidiuimi} l!'Vm//oa,</o a. .native of (ista. K'i(,a‘g, is ol* lahiist gimwlh. The 
lai'ge nmsses of liiao-hlno llow(‘rs \vhi<ti it bears duririg tia* summer 
jnonti'is hiiA’e carncil il, a, high. pla<M‘ in l.Iic gardmim''s esti*i'‘irL d. 
Hea>f(^rUi liHHi is a, lighl.i*!.* growing ’West: Indian spe-cios, its niiriicroas 
.'lilac Howm’s 'being sm‘<*c(Mlril by jvd berritNs Avhich, grimtly en'hancc 
a;ttra(itiv<*iHw.s cff the plant, 

Bignoiias and Tec.omas give ns <iuite a. numlK*? of ga.y-liowerbig 
climlau's. Tin* l->ir(rs (flaw^ (.//. T ivevdima) , with its large yellow flowers, 
wa,s ri:‘et.*ntly a.n al:tra,c.live sight, and />. Linillcijmm:, wdth its glossy leav^es 
and nuisses of maiive-eolourcd flowers, has beim in flower for some Aveeks 
past. (Propagated by means of cuttings or seed.) 

B. vcfiusfdy with its drooping orange-crimson blossoms, furnishes a 
bhize of colour cluring onr winter montlm. Among the Teconias mention 
may l>e made of tin* ])rettY indigenous species, 1\ jasmiuoidesy a light 
growing plant with flesh-eoltmred flowers, streaked with red in the throat, 
A beautiful Avhite-tlowei'cd variety of this species has recently flow^ered 
for the first, tinw! with. us. The deciduous species T. grandijlora and T. 
radicam, the so-ca,lhal Trumjiet F,lowi*r, ere no])le plants Avith (3range- 
sca,r!i5t liowers and handso.me foliage. 

Most of ili(‘ Ipcanocms, or, as they are commonly calh*(i, Convolvulus, 
are Avorthy of cultivation, and one of the handsomest is L Horsfallaej 
with its rich deei)-rose coloured flloAvers, which are borne in profusion 
from I)ecen,iber to June. 

The beautiful ‘"Purple Wreath’' {Feiraea voluhiUs), a tropical 
American species, is now in fine floAver, as is shoAvn in the aecoiupanying 
illustration. Portion of the flower (the calyx) remains on the plant for 
a considerable time after the other part (the corolla) has fallen. It 
flowers at various intervals throughout the summer months. 

23 
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A FtUHvrd; lunoiij:*’ the .hJuddhvijis lh‘is furiiislied a weieoiiie 

addition in B. VcHcklmia^ a stmug-ftTO'Wioi^ (*Uiiiher wliie.h dtiriiig 
Novenifjcr and Deeoiiiber is ai’rayed Avith racienuFs of a.tti*ae4rivc lilac- 
coloured flowers. 

The Golden Vine dlialum) is a rapid growing 

Bra^siiian crot^per v\d,tli liandsoine leaves and (‘lusters of |n‘ei,ty ^'cllow 
flowers. 

Airiong the most notcwoi'thy of th(3 tiaa^s now in bloom in Gk; Gardciiis 
attention. mOA" bo nuuie to the following:— 

Bronra.ca a Vene/oKJa spe(*.i(>s with larg(3 heads of reddish- 

coloured llow(3rs. Th<3 foliage is not th(,3 least handsonH^ |>a;!i; of the. p!a,nts, 
bc^iiig of a, brow.nish colour wlum young, and pi*odue,(‘d in dt'ooping 
bunches, wliieli (expand in the form of a fail as tlu^y niat.nr(3. 

B‘}dea frondosa^ or J,hdas-tr(‘.e of India,” is a de(f!(Ju(ms some- 
what restymbling, in tolia.gci, an .ErytJirina, witli. gorge^ous mass(s of bright 
orange red ilowmrs. 

CasBa fishda, the so-called Indian Laburnum,” is a, inagniiieent 
sight during December, Januaiy, and February with its long dro(V[ring 
racemes of golden-coloured blossoms. 

Lagimaria PaMersom\ a large tree of our NortlKum pails on which 
Hibiseus-like tlowers of a light-pink colour and about 2 irndies a,(:3ross are 
produeed in great profusion. 


Times of Sunrise and Sunset at Brisbajie, 1911. 
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Pi 
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1 Sots. 
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F.nASKa OF tmm Moon. 


! .1 ( Firsi Quavt-j i* 

2 21 a.ui 

i 

,, 0 Full Moon 

1 57 „ 

16 

„ }) Last (J,iiarter 

3 51 ,, 

22 

it # N'ew Moon 

0 37 „ 

30 

( First Quart. er 

9 8 p.m. 

8 Oct. O Full Moon 

2 11 p.ni 

15 

„ }) Last Quarter 

9 46-a.TO^ 

22 

,) ® l^ew Moon 

3 9 p.m’ 

30 

„ C First Quarter 

4 41 „ 

,7 

Fov. 0 Full Moon 

1 48 a..m. 

13 
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5 19 j).m. 

21 

j> ® New Aloon 
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29 

„ ( First Quarter 
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6 Dec. 0 Full Moon 
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13 
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21 

>» ® Kew Moon 

I 40 „ 

29 

,, C First Quarter 
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Plate XXIIL 


Chinese Jasmine {Trachelospermum jasmmoides, syn. Ehynchospermuin, jasminoides). 
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Plate IXIV, 


Purple Wreath” {Pitraea volabilis). 
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Animal Pathology. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ‘‘WORM-NODULES” OCCURRING 

m CATTLE. 

By T. HARVEY JOHNSTON, M.A., D.Sc., &c., Bio’.ogy Department, University, Brisbane 

Worni-nodiiles or worni-nests in Australian cattle are the result of 
an iiTitation set np by the presence of long delicate round worms or 
nematodes, known scientifically as Onchocerca gihsoniy Clelaiid and 
Johnston. These nodules are now known to be common and widespread 
in this State, which is an important meat-producing country. Owing 
to the beef being infested ■with these parasites, a very rigorous s.A"stem 
of meat inspection is now enforced at British ports, and the infected 
portions are removed and either destroyed or returned. This involves a 
certain amount of delay as well as a considerable financial loss. More- 
over, the altered shape of the quarters from which the parts cantaiiiiiig 
the nodules have been removed has been found to unfavourably affect 
the sale of such meat. The latter matter will adjust itself when people 
become used to the alteration, ])ut the monetaiy loss must still fall on 
pastoralists and all interested in the meat export industry. 

The nodules may be approximately sx)herieal, varying in size from 
about three-quarters of an inch to nearly 2 in. in diameter, or they may- 
be elongate, tlio long axis reaching 3 or even 4 in. Sometimes, though 
rarely, worm-nests measuring only a quarter of an iiicli across have been 
met with. On cutting across a nodule, one notices that the worm- 
area-^’ lies at or .nea,r the centre, though occasionally quite eccentrically, 
Ther(^ is very litth^ variation in the siz(^ of this “ area, tliough the 
thiclsiuiss of the surrounding fibrous <iapsnle may vary greatly in 
diffeiaait nodules. Tlu^ parasite lies coiled in the worm-area in sucli an 
intj'icate manner that it is impossible to extract the female entire. The 
small, thin, male worms raa.y occasionally be obtained in an unbroken 
state. These nematodes lie in a, definite tunnel or canal, within which 
they appear to be capable of slight movement. Sometimes the two sexes 
lie side by side in a tunnel in such a x')osition that fertilisation may be 
effected. The actual nodules are the result of an irritation of the tissues 
of the host, set up by the presence of the parasite, i>robahly aided by 
some irritating secretion produced by the latter. Wlieii the worm dies, it 
begins to degenerate, ultimately becoming calcified and broken down, the 
worm-area undergoing a similar alteration. This condition is more 
frequently met with in older animals. The statements that tuberculosis 
is commonly associated with this degeneration, are not substantiated. 

The usual situations in wdiieh the parasites occur are the brisket 
and flank, between wdiose muscles and in w’-hose subcutaneous tissues the 
worm-nests lie. The brisket is by far the commonest site occupied. Some- 
times the nests lie so deeply buried that their presence is likely to be 
overlooked. They are present occasionally in other parts of the body. 
As many as fifty nodules have been taken from one animal, and in one 
i.nstanee twenty-one were counted in the brisket alone. 

Neither the age nor sex of cattle, nor the climatic conditions, seem 
to have any effect on the degree of infection. Calves, cows, and bullocks 
are more or less similarly affected, while cattle from coastal districts are 
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as xaiieli iirl'ested as those i'roui Uu‘ inhuul uia^as. (H* eoiirse ail distiieiH 
are not inixuded, as iiun‘c? an,^ sonie pjirts vvhert* the ijenanila^^c^ of 

parasitise<,l eatihi is very Ingip while in oilier n‘e,’ioos i'i is rchaf'.ivti)’ low, 
and in others the (vmditioii is probably absent. Tlu‘ amount of* iirl'ethiioii, 
as a general rule, deereasi^s sontliwardly. '^ritoiigh, iiiis |)a.ra.sit:i(- <n,K!id,itioii 
is eoimiion in the Northern Temtory and Qinunisland, it is less rriafiiently 
met witli in Western Australia and New Mouth, Waii^s. Its prcxstonai in 
Victoria is doubtful, wliih^ it is unknown, in local (mitle in Tasmania. (.)f 
course nodules arc not infrequimtly met, witiv at Hoiithern abattoirs in 
catth^, whii^ii hav(3 come ovmhand” from iliis State. 


Professor Gilrnth. states that “ so far as <30ulcl be asiicrtained no 
cattle station in Queensland iw entirely free from the pail^ite/’ i,!uvt at 
least 20 per cent, of animals on clean’’ stations are affected, and that 
a complete examination would possibly siio\\^ tiiat 50 per (uint. is a neanvr 
He refers to an instanei^ in which 10 ])(ir (*.ent. wi3rt3 
found to be infected after careful examination by luanipulatiom but on 
examining by partial dissection another 25 per cent, weixj found to 
liarl^oiir the nodules,” Thus 35 per cent, of the cattle from a 
‘t notoriously clean station” from South-Avesterii Queensland wei’c found 
to possess xvorin-nests. In two mobs from North-western Queensland ho 
detected their presence in 60 per cent., while on examination by dissection 
every animal was found to contain, some nodules. Dr. Hancock, in a report 
on die method of meat .inspection at the port of London, stated that 
” since examination has been systematically made, at least 50 per cgiit. 
of all eoiisigiiments from Queenshuid ports havi3 berei found to contain a 
variable percentage of affected eareass(\s,” Judging from Die ([itnii.hh 
remarks the latter estimate, would ho giaadly imu'easi.xl ii' a mom^ 
searching examination than time allows Iho ins'p(M*tu«‘s to makii wer<i 
carried out The (‘ditor of the '' ]h*itish ,M(Hlica] donrnal” (3rd 
December. PHO) iiie]:ilio:ued that about 75 per (a, ait. of die (Xiuio-isses \vm*e 
found to be parasitised. Dr. liaefadden, in a, ri^poil; (1!ll,1) l,js iJn^ 
Local Goverinuent Hoard, dealing with ” oi'ehoeerciiisis” 'in Anst!*a.lia.n 
beef, stated that at ii,rst 10 per cent, of the (juartersin ea.eh conMignmont 
were examined f6r the presence of nodules, but on a mort^ complole 
examination it was noticed that a much larger percentage was infecliM'l, 
and in some instances '' as many as 100 per ceni. of those already passed"' 
were iound to (‘oniai}i worm-nests. If we consider what a large amounl 
of meat is <:‘xported from Eastern Australiji, ospeeiall.y Queeiislanci and 
New South Wales, to Great Britain and elsewhere, -w'e must realise th (3 
seriousness of this parasitic invasion. Dr. Maeiacklen, in Iiis report, 
refers to the fact that between 60,000 and 70,000 cjuarters of Aust.ra.li an 
beef arrived per month at the port of London alone, lietween July and 
October of last year. 

In regard to the effect on the animal and the quality of its rm^ai; Hie 
presence of the parasite is negligible. The health of the animal does not; 
m any way suffer. Nor is the meat det.eri orated in quality, lliongh IIki 
removal of the affected parts has a prejudicial effecd; on tlie appimramav 
m the carcase. We think that the nodules vshould be removed, Init. evven 
II eaten, as has often oecurred, no ill-eft*ects are likely to octmr. Tlu^n^ is 
no danger of transmission to human beings. 


A few remarks on the parasite itself may not be out of placf 3 Its 
gi^sorn, but it was previously confused with an allied 

commonly, thoxigli ]e,s« co.iT(Kil:ly, I<nowii fis 
fpiiopturi reticulata, which infests horses in Sonthern Europe Tim 
female is very long, but its exact length is unknoMm, owing to tlv' 
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iiirposwibility of (‘xtfaetin^ it; entire. By adding’ together the lengths of 
sJl tiie fragments eolleel.ed from a single nodule apparently 

€OTilai!.HMl only oj'ie worm, a total length of OAxr 3 ft. was obtained. 
In one the* length was found to reach nearly 5 ft. The body is 
■omariientiAi with ;proniirient spirail^^'-aiu’anged ridges, wliicli are iniieli 
less eonspierious in the ease of the male. The latter is a relatively small, 
thin worm of about 2 in. long. It is thus only about one-tweiitictli of the 
length of the feina:le. 

From the eeonoini{5 ]Knnt of view, the most important feature is the 
•means of tiaiiisiriission. This is at x:)resent quite uiiknown, and, moreover, 
the life history is notiyot known, in the ease of the allied iiodule-prodiieing 
s])e(des from Iranian beings (0. volvulus)^ camel (0. fascyiata), h().rses (0. 
reiicuiala and 0. cerviralis) . buffaloes and cattle (0. arniillata and 0. 
guii ii-rosa) , Until we know how the infection is carried from one animal 
to another, it is impossi])le to formulate measures for the eradication of 
the post. In all probability the transmitting agent is a biting or blood- 
sucking insect, or perhaps a tick, but this remains to he proved by 
experimental investigations. The embryos of the parasite are produced 
in enormous numbers, but so far they have not been found in tlie blood. 
Before a blood-sucking fly or mosquito or louse can take up the embryos 
the latter must reach the blood stream. Up to the present only negative 
results have attended expeiumental work. 

There seems to be little doubt but that Onchocerca gfbsoni was 
originally a parasite of cattle and perhaps of buffaloes, in South-eastern 
Asia and tlie East Indies. Nodules are knomi to occur in the briskets 
of cat.tle from these regions, and there is proof that animals from the 
East Indies were imported long ago .into the Northern Territory. Some 
must liave hren infected, and from this district, infection has spread 
soutiiward. Tliei'c is a.nother parasite, 0 , guiiurosa, causing the formation 
of nodules in tln^ neck ligament of cattle in Northoru Algeria and Tunis, 
•while in India, and tlie East Indies, another werm, 0. arinUlata, infests 
tla^ WJills (vf the aorta, of b(win(‘s, ]Vi*odueing a nodular formation at the 
aff(‘cted part, Tli<^ allied human parasite, 0. volmdm, found in equatorial 
Afric^-a,, is not so r<xstrici'.ed in its choice of a situation, though its 
favourite sciit appears to be in the region of the lowest ribs. The horse 
harbours two species of Oncliocerca, the one, 0. rcticvlata, preferring the 
legs and tlie other, 0. cervicalis. the neck. 

The above remains are more or less of the nature of a series of 
extracts from a paper “ On the OcemTence of A¥orm-nodules in Cattle, 
which is being published in the Journal of the Royal Society of Queens- 
land. 
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VETERINARY NOTES- 

Btoelvowners in Qneeiislnnd ^Yi]l. read witli intin‘cst the following list; 
whieii cniinioratcH the infoetivt^ diKcasos existing amongst anhiiols in some 
other parts of the world. This list was in x>ossession of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, England, on 1st Aiigustj 1911: — 

Austria (week ending 12th July) .—Anthrax, blackleg, swine fever, 
foot and mouth disease (7,952 ITofe), glaiide.rs, and farcy. 

Belgium (fifteen days ending 15tli June). — Anthrax, blackleg, 
rabies, foot and inouth disease (1,464 foyers'’ in 289 eomimines"). 

Bulgaria (week ending 14th July). — Anthrax, glanders and farcy, 
rabies, sheei*) scab, swine fever, swine erysipelas, foot and mouth disease. 

Denmark (month of June). — Anthrax, swine erysipelas. 

Prance (month of June). — Anthrax, blackleg, glandeis and farcy, 
rabies, sheep pox, sheep scab, swine erysipelas, swine fever, foot and 
mouth disease (3,958 etables” in 944 communes"). 

Germany (on SOtili June) . — Glanders and farcy, swine fever, foot and 
mouth disease (20,793 infected places in 373 parishes) . 

, , Holland (month of June). — Anthrax, foot rot, svlne erysip(3las, foot 
and mouth disease (18,241 outbreaks in ton provinces). 

Hungary (on 5th July). — Anthrax, ralnes, swine erysipelas, swine 
fever, foot and moutli disease (7,480 conrs"). 

Italy (week ending* 12 June). — Anthrax, glanders and farcy, rabies, 
swine erysipelas, swine fevej*, foot and mouth disease (1,549 cas(js entailing 
29,540 animals) . 

Montenegro (sixteen days ending 15th -April). — ^Foot and mouth 
disease (fifty-four “ etahies" infected in eleven communes"). 

Norway (month of June). — Anthrax, blackleg. 

Eoiimania. (nine days ending ISt'h July). — Anthrax, dourine, 
glaiidei's and farcy, j)leuro-pneumonia, rabies, sheep pox, sheep scab, swine 
erysipelas, swine fever. 

Eussia (month of March). — xlnthrax, cattle plague, glanders and 
farcy, pleuro-piieumonia, rabies, sheep pox, swine erysipelas, swine fever, 
foot and inouth disease (77,126 eases in 1,350 ‘‘ communes"). 

Servia (eight days ending 15th July). — Anthrax, rabies, shecip pox, 
swine fever, foot and mouth disease (139 eases in four “ arrondisso- 
ments"). 

Spain (nionth^of April). — Anthrax, blackleg, dourine, rabies, sheep 
pox. sheep scab, swine erysipelas. 

Sweden (month of June). — ^Anthrax, blackleg, swine fever. 

^Switeerland (week ending 23rd July). — Anthrax, blackleg, swine 
erysipelas, foot and mouth disease (232 '' etables" and 180 '' alpages- 
paturages"' entailing 17,879 animals, of which sixty-three etables" and 
thirty-six alpages-paturages" were declared during the week). 
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It will be obvious to all stockowners liow comparatively free our 
Queensland stock are from contagions diseases. 


Contiiiciiial Countries. 
Ant'liraA. 

Swine fever 

erysipelas 

Foot and inoutli disease 
Ghiiul«n*s and farcy 
] tables 
Sheo].) seal) 

Sheep |)ox 
Foot rot 
Jlonriiie 
Cattle plague 
PI euro-pneumonia 
Blackleg 


Queensland. 

Does not exist. 


?? 

Exists. 

j? 


And we must include tick fever. Altliougli not contagious or infectious 
in the true s(-‘ns(\ it lias for some years past caused more losses to stock- 
owners than any other disease. 


Queensland is entitled to some credit for this comparative freedom 
from diseases refei*red to. It has its own stock laws, which deal \vith stock 
suffering from (iont.agious or infections diseases, and also made the 
imctissary quarantine regulations for controlling the importation of 
aninuils from ovtu‘sea counti'ies until the Federal Government' undertook 
this work for all Australia,. Importers of stock freipiently complain that 
quarantine ions are harsh and unnecessary, but when the situation 

is carc‘ful ly reviewed, with a knowledge of stock diseases, qiiarantme 
:n^gula,tioiis art* fmuul essential and impe]‘ative for the safegiiaixling of 
our (^u(H‘nsland stock. It has been found necessary to destroy diseased 
animiils in (fuarantine, but ha,d there been no qiiarautine the disease 
would probalily luiv(^. b(‘en spread consideralily before the seriousness of 
the trouble wits idealised by the owner. At the present time the period of 
isolation, for the various animals when in quarantine is as foIlow^s, the 
tinu^ dating from wlien they are removed from the ship: — 

Days. 


Horses, asses, and mules from the United Kingdom . . 14 

Horses, ass(^s, and muh.‘s from the United States of 
America . . . . . . . . . . . , 28 

.Asses from Fra, nee, Spain, and Portxigal . . . . 28 

Cattle from tlie United Kingdom . . . . . . 40 

Cattle from Cana, da . . . . . . ■ . • - 60 

Swine from the United Kingdom and Canada . . 14 

Swine from New Zealand . . . . . . , . 28 

Sheep and goats from the United Kingdom and Canada 30 
Dogs from the United Kingdom . . . , . . . . 60 
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FRUIT AT MERBERTON- 

Mr. Cluii’l(‘s Iloss, l.nsinirtor in Fruit in tln^ i*r|Hn’i ol‘ liis 

Nortliorii tour last W'liviiU*, inontioiuMl fha.t lu' hnd print'd soinr r;isplH*i> 
rirs grown Ivy Air. (Jluts. ihii'ding. of (Un.u ,l|.:[rdi5ry, I lorirnioii, wiiioji 
both plcriKcd and siirprisiMl hiiii. Ttiey lind pr<Hlnr$‘('l s{j‘oiiy liojiltliy 
canes, Imt Atr. Kuss wa.s dubious about' llioir fruiiliig puaiillr's in that 
latitude, and a.\vaite(.l, with, mmdi intfrt^st a report as !o liow they' b«)re. 
He has now received a most intt'n^sl.iiig letter from, Mv. flardiiiy, in wltitdi 
the latter sta,tes: — A few lines nw;a.rding frvdt ]n‘osp(‘(ds at Niggc'r 
Creek may interest you. Tln^ riispborry (nines a iotal .lailurt^; applies 
give e;v(n'y prospect of a. ■iis,ie ei*o[) ; p<‘ars tlu^ sann*; grjpu's. spl<,*iidid (crop 
of Isabels, and the l>(dt(n* ela.ss of ta,bh^ fii;i,its ari^ (Sjiia’l to thc^ Isahels. 
Persimmons promise a splendid crop. Plnuis, viny irw fruii. sid;.” 

The iinnsnally dry winter and sx)ring is pi'obably the ('ans(^ of tlio 
plums not setting freely. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

SyiTABLE GRASS AflD SPRAYING MACHINE. 

H. 

Suggest Ehodes grass, seed of which can be obtained around Naiuuigo. 
A good Avinter grass. A Figaro knapsack spray pu m|) (Ihnny Bros., 
Queen street, Brisbane) is a suitabh' imphmient for small a.nuis. 


PREVENTION OF SUCKERS AFTER BURNING OFF. 

LANCASiiins Gove, Bueraaiba, via Warwick. 

Write to Apliii, j,:>roAAm, and CraAvshay for tlnhr tr(H3 ijoison. Cliip 
the bark (if any left) close to the ground, but do not removes it. If no 
bark then chip the wood. Pour in the diluted poison as ])er dire<3iioris, 
from an oil can or teapot. The roots Avill be destroyed and ('.onseciuently 
no suckers Avill come up. 


DIPPING FLUID. 

J.MG— 

Assiuniiig cattle clip is desired, the Queensland Cattle Dip Company 
and ]\rr. H. K Davies, 731 Ann street. Valley, Brisbane, sell a preparation 
mixed according to the departmental formula. 


STATE FARMS. 

II, F., Gladstone. — 

Will reply directly to your qae>stions. 


BLEEDING OF HORSES. 

G. G. H.~ 

If heavy horse, two quarts will he sufficient ; aceordijxg to Hghtncs.s of 
horse, correspondingly less. 
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Tlie Markets. 

PIJICES OF FAKM PEODUCE IN THE BRISBANE MARKETS FOR 

NOVEMBER. 


Article, 


XOVEMBER. 

Prices. 

Bacoiij Pineappie ' 

... ^ lb. 

7b.l. to 9d. 

Bran 

... ! ton 

£() 15s. 

Butter, Factory 

... 1 Ib. 

Is. 

Chaff, Mixed _ ^ _ ... 

’ ton 

£?> 10s. to £.5 10s 

Chafl:, Oaten (Victorian) 

• • ♦ 

£5 15 s. 

Chaff, Lucerne 


£4. to £6 

Chaff, Wlieaten ... 

• * * >5 

£2 10s. to £B 

Cheese 

lb. 

7id. 

Monr 

... ton 

£9 15s. 

Hay, Oaten (Victorian) 

... „ 

£6 10s. 

Hay, Lucerne ■ 

... „ 

£3 to £5 10s. 

Honey 

lb. 

2d. to 2|d. 

Maize 

bush. 

4s. 2|d. 

Oats 

... bush. 

3s. 2d. to 4s. 

Pollard 

... ton 

£6 15s. 

Potatoes 

• # . 9» 

£7 to £10 

Potatoes, Sweet 

• • • J5 

£7 10s. 

Pumpkins 

. . . ton 

£6 10s. 

Wheat, Milling ... 

bush. 

4s. 6d. 

Onions 

... ton 

£5 10s. to £6 

Hams 

lb. 

Is. l|d. 

Eggs 

doz. 

7cl. to 8id. 

Fowls ... ... ... 

pair 

»» 

3s. 3d. to 4s. 3d. 

G-ee.se ... ... 

7s. Od. to 8s. 6d, 

Ducks, Engl i si i 

•* * 91 

3 s. 6d. to 6s. 

Ducks, Muscovy ... 

... ,, 

4s. 6d. to 6s. Gd. 

Turkeys (liens) 

... ,, 

6s. to 7s. 

Turkeys (Cohblers) ... ... i „ 

SOUTHERN FRUIT MARKET. 

12s. Gel to 17s. 

Apples (Choice), per case 

... 

1 7s. to Ss. 

Apples (Cooking), per ease 



Bananas (Ciueensiand), per luinch 


Bs, to 9s. 

Bananas ((ioeensland), per case 


1 7s. Gd. to 9s. 

Bananas (Fiji), G.M., per hunch ... 


1 8s. to 12s. 

Bananas (Fiji), G.M., per case 


1 18s. to 18s. 6d, 

Cocoaimts, per dozen 

Custard Apples, per tray 


1 2s. Gel to 3s. 



Gi’apcs, per half-case 


Is. 6d. to 2s. 

Lemons per gin ca.se 


Lemons (local), per gin case 


11s. to 12s. 

Mandarin.s (local Emperors), per case ... 


Mandarins (t^ueensland), per case 


: 7s. 6d, 

Oranges (Queensland), per case 


Oranges (Navels), per case ' 


16s. to 18s. 

Oranges (Sevilles), per case 

Passion Fruit, per half-case 


2s. 6d. to, 3 s. 


6s. to 11s. 

Papaw Apples, per half-case 


2s, to 4s. 

Peanuts, per Ih 


3d. to 4d. 

Pears, per gin case 


6s. to 6s, 

Pineapples (Queensland), common, per ease ... 


Pineapples (Queensland), Ripley’s, per case ... 


7s. to 8s. 

Pineapples (Queensland) i Queen’s, per case 


7s. to 8s. 

Strawberries, (Queensland), per B-quart tray ... 

... ... 

5s. 'to 5s. 6d. 

Tomatoes (Queensland), per bushel case 

... ... 
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PRICES OE PETFIT-^TUllBOT-STREET MARKETS. 


Article. 


KOVEMBRIl. 

IMco«. 


Apples (Eating), per case ... 
Apples (Cooking), per ease 
Bananas (Cavcndisli), per dozen . 
Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 
Cape Croosekerries, per case 
Ckerries, per quarter-case 
Custard Apples, per quarter-case 

Citrons, per cwb 

Lemons, per ease 
Loquats, per lialf gin-case... 
Mandarins , per case 

Mangoes, per case 

Nectarines, per case 

Oranges per case 

Papaw Apples, per quarter-case 
Passion Emit, per quarter-case 

Peaches, per case 

Pears, per case 

Peanuts, per lb . 

Persimmons, per quarter- ease 

Plums, per case 

Pineapples (Ripley), per dozen 
Pineapples (Rougn), per dozen 
Pineapples (Smooth), per dozen 
Strawberries, per tray 
Strawberries, per doz. boxes 
Tomatoes, per quarter-case 


8s. to Itfs. 
7s. 6d. to Ds. 
4(i to did. 
•del. to did. 
4s. io 8s. 
ds. to 7s. 6il 


4s. to 7s. 
8s. to 11s. 
8s. to 10s, 
Bs. to Os. 

9s. to 10s. 
Is. to Is. 9d. 

5s. to 7s. 
Is. to 3s. 6d. 

■ 3 - 14 . 


2s. to 3s, Bel. 
Is. to 3s. 

2s. f)d. to 4s. 6d. 

2s'. to dis. 

2s. to 3s. (kl. 


TOP PRICES, ENOGOEHA YARDS, OCTOBER, 1911 


Animal. 

OOTOBEIl. 

Prices . 

Bullocks 

^10 to £11 7 h 

Bullocks (single) 


Cows ... , ... 

£7 to £8 17s. 

Merino AYethers 

23s, 

Merino Ewes 

ISs. 3d. 

Crossbred Wethers... 

20s. 9(1. 

Crossbred Ewes ■ 

20s, 6d. 

Lambs 

17h. Od. 

Pigs (Porkers) 

32s, 
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Farm and Gaitleii Notes for Jamiarv. 

<ki 

Field.— The inaiii business of the held during this month will be 
ploughing and proparirig the land for the potato and other future crops, 
and keeping all growing crops clean. Great care must be exercised in the 
selection of seed potatoes to ensure their not being aifected by the Irish 
Blight. Never allow w^eeds to seed. This may be unavoidable in the event 
of loiig-contiiiiied heavy rains, but every effort should he made to prevent 
the weeds (cnuiog to maturity. A little maize may still be sown for a late 
crop. 8ow sorghum, imphee, Cape barley, vetches, panicum, teosinte, 
rye, and (-owf-XULS. In some very early localities potatoes may be sown, 
but there is considerable risk in sowing during this month, and it may he 
looked upon merely as an experiment. Plant potatoes whole. 

Kitchen Garden. — A first sowing of cabbages, cauliflower, and 
Brussels sprouts may now be made in a covered seed bed, which must be 
well watered and carefully protected from insect pests. Sow in narrow 
shallow drills; they will thus grow more sturdy, and wull be easier to 
transplant than if they were sown broadcast. The main points to be 
attended to in this early sowing are shading and watering. Give the beds 
a good soaking every evening, Mulcliing and a slight dressing of salt 
will be found of great benefit. Mulch may consist of stable litter, straw, 
grass, or dead leaves. Dig over all unoccupied land, and turn under all 
green refuse, as this forms a valuable manure. Turn over the heavy land, 
breaking the lumps roughly to improve the texture of the sqil by exposure 
to tile sun. wind, and rain. In favoprahle weather, sow Preneli beans, 
crcvss, (cauliflowers, mustard, cabbage, celery, radish, for Autumn and 
Winter use*. Sow celery in shallow, well-drained boxes or in small beds, 
wliich must 1 k^ shaded till the plants are well np>. Ibu’sley may he sown in 
the sarnc^ manner. T unrips, eariuts, peas, and endive may also be sowm, 
as well, as a .few (uicumber and nudon seeds for a, late crop. The latter are, 
liowcwoi', unlikely to svicnxid exi'opt, iu very favourable situations. 
Trjinsplant any cabbo,ges or eaiili (lowers which may be ready. "We do 
not., liowiwei.*, advise such early planting of these vegetables, because the 
fly is most troublesome in February, For preference, we should defer 
sowing until March. Still, as '' the early bird catches the worm,” it is 
advisable to try and be first in the field with all vegetables, as prices then 
rule liigh. Cruirunbers, melons, and marroivs will be in full bearing, and 
all fruit as it ripens should be gathered, 'whether wvaiited or not. as the 
productiveness of the vines is decreased by the ripe fruit being left on 
tliein. Gather herbs for drying; also garlic, onions, mid eschalots as the 
tops (lie clown. 

Flower Garden,— To make the flower beds , gay and attractive 
during tlu^ Autumn and Winter months is not a matter of great diffieulty. 
Pr(^|iar(^ a few shallow Iioxc^s. Make a compost, a great part of wdiieh 
should (uirisist of rotten leaves. Fill the boxes ivith tlie compost, then 
sow thinly the seeds of annuals. Keep the surface of the soil moist, and 
when the young semdiings are large enough to handle lift them gently one 
by one with a knife or a zinc label — never pull them up ‘by hand^ as, by 
so doing, the tender rootlets are broken, and little soil will adhere to the 
roots. Then prick them out into beds or boxes of very light soil contain- 
ing plenty of leaf mould. Then keep a sharp lookout for slugs and cater- 
pillars. Keep a supply of tobacco dust on hand, and scatter this in the 
path of the slug, and he will cease from troubling you. 



:>1S (,>i.iKKNShAN'i> llljl. 

All kiiuln of f>;linil)l>y plnnis may proiia^i'atvd by r.sill iis'xs. 
pf,'biru‘oiiiiU!is, ooleus, jiiul, nuioy kijuis of piaiife 

(am 1)0 frotn o-uil'iip^s nuub^ this uioiith. AfttO’ out 

eiittiri^i's in u ])'ro|>aj»'uiin^ iViuno, s'hjuio tlhsu wii'h a. piina,* <>f (aiUoo 
over it. ]*m( rarcu'iil not to ovorwatxu* at I Ins seaKoru 

.Propag'ute vorheiuis, not torjn'^i ting' to iiodiuh^ iJie Ijitaan sojirlc'.t 
FoxAninter. V(U,i)e,rni,s riajuire fi<th, soil. Ibilins max' l)o phuited 

out this .month. If th(( weatlno’ prove dry, shaihx nil i.i’oixs plnirhHl out. 

'WWh seed box(‘s, imihdu slnnha voter, n,nd k(n‘os(‘ne spray', n.tl t)f 'wliiili 

i]t!|')ly a {‘(n‘tni,n amount of morning and cvt^ning work. Tlu^ flo’wer 

gardem in .Autumn and '\¥inter xv.ill p'resent a eharniing siglit, and will 
afford liglit and proiitable vvo'rk for girls with, sx>a;rix t’ina;^ on tlieir liaiids. 

An exl'uuistive Imoklot on Flowin' Gardening for A"mat^eru*s‘ ’ has 
been issued by tlm Department of Agrienlture and Htoek, and may be, 
olitained f.r*<.>rn tlie Office, Prk?,e, 2s. 


Orchard Notes for January, 

The Southern Coast Districts. 

The fruit of the iiiontb in this part of the State is the grape, and its 
gathering and marketing will occupy tlie attention of gi'owers. Care 
sliould be taken to mit the fruit wlum cool and dry, and if it Inis to l)e sent 
any distaiiee the stems of the bnnclies shonld he a,lIow(‘d to wilt iHvfore the 
fruit is |>acked, as the berries wdll then hang on to ihe lynneh i)etU‘r, Jiiul 
the bunch carry in Ixetter order. Sdect the fruit eaixvl’ully, grade it, and 
pack firinlw so that it will not bruise in transit. If to b(‘ sent long 
distances, pack in crates holding from four to six O-lb. haskei.s. Pines will 
be ripening in quantity towards tlie end of the inuiith. Gatlun* 1)c.d:o;r(i 
fully coloured, and, wiicther for Southern or local markets, |>a(iv and 
handle carefully to prevent bruising. Do not ship the f ruit too grt.Hai tor 
the Southern markets, as doing so is apt to spoil the trade. Sxmd good 
fruit to the canneries. Small pines and crippled fruit are no g(» 0 (l to 
canners, and the sooner our growlers realise that it onl.y pay^s to grow good 
fruit the better for them and for the canners, as if the latter cannot get 
good fruit it is impossible for them to put a line of goods that will not 
only be a credit to the State, hut for wdiieh a wmrld-wiclc mtirkD; can be 
obtained. 

Passion fruit should not be allowed to lie about for days on the 
ground before gathering, as if so they are apt to become iiydnf osteal 

AVatermelons and rock melons are still in season. 

Watch any late peaches, Japanese x>lums, or other iliiits liable to be 
, infested with' fruit fly, and gather and destroy all infested fruit^, or, better 
still, grub the trees out and burn them, as they only breed flies to destroy 
more valuable fruit. Mangoes will be ripening during the month. See 
that all flydnfested fruits are destroyed, as the.y will only ])r*eed up 
further crops to destroy later ripening fruits. 

Citrus orchards can be cyanided during the month for vseale ins(3Cts, 
and spraying for Maori with, the snljphide of soda wash should be 
continued where necessary. 
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^ can l)(3 budded, during tlie month, as well as citrus and 

deciduous trees. Tropical, fruit trees can be transplanted, taldng care 
to clioose dull weatlier aiid to cover same from the direct rays of the sun 
till they have ])oeome firmly established. Pines and bananas can still be 
planted. 

T.ROPICAL Coast Districts. 

See that all bananas are covert'd with netting, as the fly is usually at 
its worst at this time of year. 

hlangot^s will l)e going off. See that they are not allowed to remain 
•about on th(‘. ground to breed flies for the Aiitiinm crop of oranges. 
Longan, littdri, and other fruit are in season. As the month is often a 
vei’.y w(‘t one, litthi cultivation can be done in the orchards. Strong 
inidrvrgi'owtli should, ]iowev(ir, be kept do\m with a hoe or scythe. 
Tropicad fruits of all sorts (oui h(^ planted. Look out for ]\'Iaori on citrus 
fruits, and spray when necessary. 

SoarnKRN and C.ENTRxVL TxlBLEIiAND. 

Jariuary is a Imsy month in the Stanthorpe distviet, apples, pears, 
plums, *pc3a(dies, and nectarines being in season. Do not gather the fruit 
too immatiu'C; at tlic same time, donfl. alloAV it to be over-ripe. CTother 
dry, ]iandl{‘. (-a/ref iilly, grade and ]>ack in attraei.ive cases. Keep the fruit 
as cool a.s ])Ossi]:)l(c mid sliip in well-vesitilated cars. Keep a sliai*]) lookout 
for fiaiit and tak(3 every possible means to jirevont its spreading, even 
going as far a,s to gaKan* a.nd d(3stroy the whole of tlie fiaiit on any infected 
trees, as 1:1' ]<ept in <fii(‘ck during the month tiie bulk of the fruit ripening 
during Fehnuiry will be free. 

]\eep a shai’f) lookout also for codling moth, examine the liandages 
on t•be tia'cs at least every ten days, and d(‘stroy all larvm found therein; 
also gatlier and destroy all motlniufected fruit. 

Cat.latr I>ai;’tl(*if; pc'ars as soon as they are large enough, and store 
away in a, <'ool slna;! to ripen ; xvlieii they show signs of ripening, market, 
not before. If sivnt down green they will sell for cooking, and only fetch a. 
snndl prit'c. The right stage at which to gather is when the fruit is fully 
developed, and tlie flesli has lost its woody flavour, but is still quite hard. 
This is usually before tlie fly has stung it, and if gathered at this stage 
tln3 fruit Aviil ripen up properly without shrivelling, and develop its 
full fhivour. 

These I’omarks apply also to the Downs country, which is somewhat 
earlier than fStanthorpe. 

The crop of the month in the Western tablelands is the grape; and 
the remaihs I luive made respecting this fruit when growni in the 
Southern Coast districts apply equally here. The fruit should be gathered 
diy, and wilttai Ix^fore it is packed. Too large eases are often used ; cases 
holding fi*osn 20 to 30 11)., or crates holding six 6-l]>. baskets, are 
preferable, the latter being the best package for shipping the fruit long 
disLmeos. Keep the orchards well cultivated, and, where WRXter for 
irrigation is available, give citrus trees a watering during the month, 
unless there has been a sufficient rainfall. When the orchard is irrigated, 
see that thorough cultivation follows the irrigation, so as to conserve the 
moisture in the soil. 

lied Scale, which is prevalent on citrus trees in the dry 
eoiiiitry, should be treated during the month. Cyaniding is the best 
remedy. • ^ ^ 
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TESTING OF FARM SEEDS. 

By J. 0 . BB'O'NJSriOH and B, H. OUBNBY. 

Good soils in, thoroiigli tilth, rich fertilisers, and favourable seasons 
are not siiffieient to ensure snceessful crops, nnlcss they ar(i Hup])l(vm.o.ritcxl 
by the use of good reliable seeds. Nothing can be more disappointing l,o a 
farmer than bad seed, as using such not only leads to a moi*e or less 
coriiplete loss of the crop, and waste of time and labour, but may also bo 
the eanse of the introduction of many weeds and diseases. 

The official testing of farm seeds, which is an important part of the 
duties of the agricultnral laboratories elsewhere, has hitherto been almost 
eompjletely neglected in Australia, and for this reason it has been deemed 
advisable to make a start, if even on a small scale, here in Queensland 
with such tests. Our metropolitan seed merchants were approached, and 
they all readily responded, so that Ave were able to collect ninety-five 
samples of seeds from eleven dealers. 

On the whole the results, whidi are given, herewitli in i{iJ)ulated 
form, are very satisfactory, particularly when we consider t;ha,t all tlio 
seeds Avere obtained at the tail-end of the season, and we inay, 
safe! 3^ state that non-siieeess of any crop cannot bo attrihuted to had 
qualities of the seeds. 

The seeds are particularly pure, Avith the exception of the smaller 
seeds, more difficult to harvest, Avhieli contain the usual impurities, Avell 
AAithin the limits generally allowed. The amount of impurities is givcm 
in percentage of AAmight, and the varieties of weed seeds were also 
separated and counted. 

The germinating poAver of the seeds, both as regard to the acvtniai 
speed and the energy of germination, was found to be good. 

The results of the tests of some of the grass seed appca,i* rather 
disappointing, but some grass seeds are very difficult to germinai;(‘, and 
it is a well knoAVn fact that paspalum seed, for instance, may almost 
completely fail to germinate the first season after being soayii, bid; tlio seeds 
remaining in the groimd germinated splendidly the second yea.r. It is 
quite possible that special precaution and certain treatment of tlie seeds 
are required when testing, Avhieh Ave, in the short time at our dis|)osal for 
this preliminary test, have not yet found out. Practical men consider a 
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germination of 20 to 25 per cent, of many grass seeds as quite satisfae- 
tory^ and this amount is really not bad when we bear in mind the 
enormous number of seeds contained in one ounce. 




i 


S “j 

8 s 

rH OS 


iMPtrarriEs, 

Lab. 

No. 

Tariety ol' Seed. 

Germinatio 
Per cent. 

fcs 

0) 

a» 

e» 

CM hj 

o g 

Or-I 

•M O 

®.2 
«-H r/j 

§'S 

(V (0 
^02 

Actual 
Per cent, 
by 

'U'^eight. 

Kind of Impurities. 

7G9 

Lucerne, Arabian 

83 

12,878 

2-20 

Nil 


713 

Ditto 

03 

13,186 

215 

0-55 

0 varieties of weed seeds and 
14 stalks 

733 

Ditto 

80 

14,766 

1*92 

0-09 

7 varieties of weed seeds 

73f> 

Ditto 

79 

13,411 

211 

0-40 

3 ditto ditto 

758 

Ditto 

79 

13,150 

215 

0-43 

2 ditto ditto 

7()3 

Ditto 

77 

10,445 

1-72 

Nil 


788 

Ditto 

75 

13,799 

2'05 

1-25 

0 ditto ditto 

732 

Clover, White Dutcli 

62 

40,090 

0-70 

2-39 

15 ditto ditto 

‘699 

Ditto, White 

05 

42,280 

167 

0-07 

2*01 

12 ditto ditto 

721 

Oowpea 

98 

170’00 

0-90 

Grit, &c. 

707 

Ditto 

97 

183 

155-00 

0-39 

Ditto 

773 

Pea, Yorkshire H©ro 

100 

92 

309-00 

Nil 


755 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

90 

87 

327*30 

Nil 


739 

94 

80 

330 (50 

1-42 

Grit 

720 

Ditto, ditto 

99 

78 

3(52-50 

Nil 


7(>l 

Ditto, (jlradns 

89 

90 

315-70 

Nil 


702 

Ditto, Pilot 

7(5 

94 

302-50 

Nil 


740 

Ditto, Stratagem 

Ditto, Toloplion© 

98 

72 

391*00 

Nil 


701 

49 

89 

317-50 

Nil 


754 

Bean, Canadian Wonder ... 

95 

45 

020-90 

Nil 


7(52 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

90 

47 

005-90 

Nil 


745 

85 

47 

597-40 

Nil 


718 

!)iti((, ditto 

88 

52 

547-50 

Nil 


700 

DitI o, (Ireen Pod, Stringless 

90 

(57 

425-00 

Nil 


703 

8ov Ih''an 

(58 

172 

1(55*00 

Nil 


775 

J*um|)kin 

80 

127 

224-00 

Nil 


700 

Ditto ... 

95 

95 

297*50 

Nil 


747 

Dit,t<^ 

98 

83 

343-00 

Nil 


722 

Ditto ... 

93 

114 

247-50 

Nil 


717 

Alarrow 

90 

199 

142*50 

Nil 


778 

Ditto ... 

97 

201 

141-00 

Nil 


705 

Ditto 

91 

199 

142-50 

Nil 


723 

Sf|na.sh, Custard White ... 

92 

199 

142-50 

Nil 


708 

Ditto 

95 

344 

82*50 

Nil 


724 

Cucumber 

85 

1,029 

27*54 

Nil 


748 

Ditto 

94 

1,031 

27*51 

Nil 


710 

Ditto, Long (Iroen Prickly 

89 

1,082 

2(5*20 

Nil 


779 

Tomato, Ponderosa 

75 

10,852 

2*(51 

Nil 


771 

Ditto, Matchless 

88 

8,921 

317 

Nil 


'704 

Ditto, Trucker’s Favourite 

08 

8,932 

3*17 

Nil 


'729 

Ditto ditto ... 

87 

7,518 

377 

Nil 


7(50 

Ditto ditto 

95 

10,213 

2*77 

Nil 


'780 

Silver Beet ... 

55 

1,403 

.20*20 

Nil 


738 

Sorghum 

08 

1,778 

15-94 

Nil 


'731 

Ditto 

28 

1,365 

20-70 

Nil 


744 

Ditto 

74 

1,807 

1,805 

15-69 

Nil 


710 

Ditto ... i 

95 

15-20 

Nil 


7(50 

Ditto 

79 

1,504 

18*12 

Nil : 


78(5 

Ditto .. 

70 

1,500 

1,563 

18-17 

^ Nil 


77t> 

Iinphie 

87 

18*25 

Nil 


7(55 

Ditto 

80 

1,746 

1,093 

1(5-24 

Nil 


'787 

Ditto 

97 

1(5-75 

Nil 

m 

757 

Ditto ^ ... 

21 

1,770 

15*90 

Nil 


792 

Ditto 

79 

1,627 

17*42 

Nil 


740 

Ditto 

80 

1,504 

80-84 

Nil 


740 

Ditto 

73 

1,674 

10*93 

Nil 


'715 

Ditto 

43 

1,023 

17*40 

Nil 


'737 

Ditto 

88 

1,482 

19*13 

Nil 


730 

Ditto 

37 

1,025 

17*44 

Nil 


'.711 

PanJeum, White Japanese... 

97 

13,810 

2-05 

1-05 

j 2 varieties, weed seed and 
[ grit' ' , ' 
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‘Bi 

•» 

a> 

ii 


No. 

N'liriety oE Seed. 

s 53 

5 a « 

gPH 

0 

Q? 

03 

0 0 

0 >** 

S ifl 

l-'S 

CU QJ 
^03 

Actual 
Per cotii, 
by 

Weight. 

714 

Panieum, White Japanese... 

93 

7,873 

3*60 

Nil 

TIM' 

Ditto 

95 

9,078 

312 

Nil 

781) 

Ditto 

90 

9,137 

310 

Nil ' 

784 

Ditto 

H7 

12,863 

220 

1*3 

777 

Ditto 

83 

12,679 

2‘23 

0*32 

725 

Ditto 

86 

8,389 

3*38 

Nil 

770 1 

Ditto 

68 

12,593 1 

2*25 

Nil 

769 i 

Ditto 

85 

12,833 ! 

2-20 

Nil 

734 

Ditto 

91 

13,071 

217 

1“09 

793 

Ditto Giant 

63 

10,061 

2-81 

Nil 

728 

Ditto ditto 

99 

11,553 

215 

Nil 

760 

Ditto ditto 

91 

12,199 

2-32 

1*31 

742 

Ditto ditto 

86 

14,025 

2 02 

Nil 

783 

Millet ... 

80 

8,827 

3-21 

Nil 

735 

Ditto ^ ... 

80 

8,764 

3*23 

Nil 

768 

Ditto Siberian 

51 

> 15,227 

1*86 

1*20 

7157 

' Ditto Japanese 

90 

i 8,493 

3*33 

Nil 

719 

1 Maize ditto 

1 97 

1 58 

1 487*5 

^Nil 


GEASSES. 


790 

Prairie 

Grass 



52 

3,022 

9*38 


791 ' 

Ehodt?s 

ditto 



36 

126,560 

0*22 

0*47 

774 

Ditto 

ditto 



35 

125,440 

0-22 

Nil 

772 

Ditto 

(iitto 



28 

90,290 

0*31 

3 “00 

753 

Ditto 

ditto 



32 

{,m,930 

0'29 

Nil 

743 

Ditto 

ditto 



23 

105,790 

0*26 

Nil, 

762 

Ditto 

ditto 



31 

109,050 

0*2(5 

Nil 

727 

Ditto 

ditto 



27 

77,380 

0*3(5 

Nil 

709 

Ditto 

ditto 



18 

102,880 

0*27 

Nil 

764 

PaspaluTu 



47 

18,432 

1*53 

Nil 

756 

Ditto 




12 

31,965 

0*88 

Nil 

712 

Ditto 




9 

30,225 

0*93 

3*88 

782 

Ditto 




4 

23,7(54 

119 

Nil 

751 

Ditto 




35 

22,882 

1*23 1 

Nil 

726 

Ditto 




26 

17,935 : 

1*58 : 

Nil 

741 

Ditto 

... 



7 

25,842 

0*79 

Nil 

785 

Ditto 




63 

15,(529 

1*81 

i 

Nil 


IMl'lHMTllHS. 

Kind Of Impurities, 


3 viiri(3fcieH weed need ant! 

Htalkw, &c, 

Stalkfi. 

3 varieties weed seed^, 
husks, 

2 varieties weed seeds 


Stalks, 

! variety \roofl need 


3 varieties wlicat seeds, 
grit, &c. 
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